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FORi:\SrORD. 

"VTKTITH  tlie  initial  numfcer  of  "The  Craftsman/'  Tlie  United  Crafts  of  East- 
wood,  N.  Y.,  enter  upon  a  work  for  which  they  hope  to  gain  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  co-operation  of  a  wide  public.  The  new  association  is  a  guild 
of  cabinet  makers,  metal  and  leather  workers,  which  has  been  recently  formed 
for  the  production  of  household  furnishings.  The  Guild  has  had  but  one 
parallel  in  modern  times,  and  this  is  found  in  the  firm  organized  in  London,  in 
I860,  by  the  great  decorator  and  socialist,  "William  Morris,  together  with  his  not 
less  distinguished  friends,  Burne- Jones,  Rossetti  and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  all  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  fame. 

The  United  Crafts  endeavor  to  promote  and  to  extend 
the  principles  established  by  Morris,  in  both  the  artistic  and  the  socialistic  sense. 
In  the  interests  of  art,  they  seek  to  substitute  the  luxury  of  taste  for  the  luxury  of 
costliness;  to  teach  that  beauty  does  not  imply  elaboration  or  ornament;  to  employ 
only  those  forms  and  materials  which  make  for  simplicity,  individuality  and 
dignity  of  effect. 

In  the  interests  of  the  workman,  they  accept  without 
qualification  the  proposition  formulated  by  the  artist-socialist : 

"  It  is  right  and  necessary  that  all  men  should  have 
work  to  do  which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be  pleasant  to  do ;  and  which  should 
be  done  under  such  conditions  as  would  make  it  neither  over-wearisome,  nor 
over-anxious." 

The  great  results  accomplished  by  the  Morris  firm 
grew  out  of  the  decoration  of  a  single  house:  the  first  family  dwelling  of  the 
Master  himself.  Then,  the  work  extended  with  ite  deep,  restorative  influence, 
transforming  the  outward  and  decorative  side  of  life,  adorning  the  English  home 
with  the  pleasures  of  art ;  until,  in  the  opinion  of  a  well-know^n  critic,  it  had 
**  changed  the  look  of  half  the  houses  in  London  and  substituted  beauty  for 
ugliness  all  over  the  kingdom.** 

With  this  example  before  them.  The  United  Crafts 
will  labor  to  produce  in  their  workshops  only  those  articles  which  shall  justify 
their  own  creation ;  which  shall  serve  some  actual  and  important  end  in  the 
household,  either  by  adding  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  life;  or  yet  by 
furthering  the  equally  important  object  of  providing  agreeable,  restful  and  invig- 
orating effects  of  form  and  color,  upon  which  the  eye  shall  habitually  fall,  as  the 
problems  of  daily  existence  present  themselves  for  solution.  Thus,  it  is  hoped  to 
co-operate  w^ith  those  many  and  earnest  minds  who  are  seeking  to  create  a 
national,  or  rather  a  universal  art,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  century :  that  is, 
an  art  developed  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  as  a  reciprocal  joy  for  the  artist 
and  the  layman. 

Another  object  which  The  United  Crafts  regard  as 
desirable  and  possible  of  attainment  is  the  union  in  one  person  of  the  designer 
and  the  workman.  This  principle,  w^hich  was  personally  put  in  practice  by 
Morris,  extended  throughout  his  workshops ;  the  Master  executing  with  his  own 
hands  what  his  brain  had  conceived,  and  the  apprentice  following  the  example 
set  before  him  as  far  as  his  powers  permitted.    The  divorce  between  theory  and 
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practice  was  everywhere  strenuously  opposed,  with  the  direct  aim  of  creating  and 
perfecting  the  art-artisan.  In  accepting  the  Morris  principle,  the  United  Crafb 
recognize  all  that  it  implies :  First :  the  raising  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  by  the  increase  of  his  leisure  and  the  multiplication  of  his  means  of 
culture  and  pleasure.  Second :  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  a  basis  of  all  the 
manual  arts  and  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  primary  education  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  name. 

With  this  general  intelligence  as  w^orking  capital* 
the  United  Crafts  do  not  exact  from  their  members  an  innate  manual  dexterity, 
but,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Morris  principle,  they  employ  the  nearest 
available  aid  to  accomplish  the  w^ork  at  hand.  In  this  way,  interest  and  a  pleas- 
urable excitement  are  awakened  in  the  'workman,  and  the  thing  created  by  his 
brain  and  hands  becomes  the  child  of  his  love  which  he  seeks  to  develop  and 
beautify  to  the  extent  of  his  own  resources. 

Again,  as  the  tendency  toward  co-operation  and  con- 
structive Socialism  is  one  of  the  most  marked  signs  of  the  times,  the  United  Crafts 
purpose  to  extend  their  influence  by  forming  groups  of  associates  at  numerous 
favorable  points  throughout  the  country ;  these  associates  being  at  will  active 
w^orkers  and  handicraftsmen ;  or  yet  again,  business  firms  or  private  individuals 
who  desire  to  build  up  a  national  art  based  upon  sound  aesthetic  and  economic 
principles.  As  the  simplest  means  at  their  disposal  of  making  known  their  exist- 
ence and  objects,  the  United  Crafts  have  founded  the  monthly  periodical  of 
which  the  present  number  is  the  first  issue.  The  position  now^  taken  by  the  publi- 
cation will  be  maintained,  and  each  successive  number  will  deal  with  the  relations 
of  art  to  labor. 

As  is  most  fitting,  the  initial  monograph  is  a  criticism 

and  study  upon  the  life  and  work  of  William  Morris,  whose  talents,  time,  ener- 
gies and  fortune  were  devoted  to  practical  attempts  toward  peaceful  revolution 
and  reformation  in  popular  art  and  in  the  condition  of  the  workman.  The 
article,  based  upon  the  two  recognized  authorities,  Mackail  and  Aylmer  Vallance, 
is  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  accompanied  by  inferences  and  deductions  which 
are  natural  and  obvious. 

The  second  number  of  "  The  Craftsman"  will  follow 
with  a  similar  monograph  upon  John  Ruskin,  whose  influence  w^as  an  important 
factor  in  the  artistic  and  ethical  development  of  William  Morris,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  letters  w^ritten  during  the  latter's  student  days  at  Oxford.  The  phase  of 
Ruskin  to  be  considered,  is  his  attitude  toward  the  great  building-art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ■which  gre^^  out  of  an  intense  civic  and  co-operative  spirit,  whose  pulsations 
were  felt  until  the  negations  of  the  Renascence  period  forever  stilled  and  nullified 
them.  The  ne^^  subject  will  be  another  plea  for  an  art  developed  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  in  which  the  craftsman  and  the  citizen  shall  be  intimately  allied. 

In  a  subsequent  issue,  the  "  Rise  of  the  Guild  System  in 
Europe  "  will  be  considered,  with  a  maintenance  of  the  same  point  of  view,  from 
which  art  w^ill  be  regarded  not  as  something  apart  from  common  and  every-day 
existence,  but  rather  as  the  very  means  of  realizing  life. 


Suggestions  for  a  Dining  Room. 
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LTHOUGH  the  name  of  William  Morris 
has  long  since  become  a  household  word 
throughout  America,  yet  the  personality  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  his  great  part  in  the 
world's  work,  is  definitely  known  but  to 
the  few^  His  was  a  versatile  genius,  each 
phase  of  which  appeals  to  a  more  or  less  extended  public. 

To  students  of  literature  he  is 
an  innovator  in  his  art;  one  who  introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  Victorian  age ;  a  poet  who,  beginning 
his  career  as  an  Anglo-Norman  mediaevalist,  next  drew 
inspiration  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  finally 
from  widened  reading,  knowledge  and  travel,  absorbed, 
at  first  hand,  influences  from  the  Scandinavians  who 
peopled  Iceland.  In  literature,  William  Morris  is  the 
enthusiastic  student  of  Chaucer;  he  is  the  creator  of 
**  The  Earthly  Paradise;  '*  the  modern  skald  who,  learned 
in  language,  legend  and  history,  told  to  English-speaking 
folk  the  Great  Story  of  the  North,  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  "  should  be  for  all  our  race  what  the  tale  of  Troy 
was  to  the  Greeks/* 

For  others,  William  Morris 
represents  a  most  important  factor  in  the  progress  of 
modem  art.  He  was  a  member  of  that  group  of  brilliant, 
earnest  young  Englishmen  who,  at  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  revolutionized  the  national  school  of 
painting,  and  generated  a  current  of  aestheticism  whose 
vibrations  are  still  felt,  not  only  in  the  parent  country,  but 
as  well  in  America  and  in  France.  From  his  relations 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  and  from  his  own 
practical  genius,  Morris  evolved  a  system  of  household 
art,  which  has  largely  swept  away  the  ugly  and  the 
commonplace  from  the  English  middle-class  home.  He 
so  became  an  expert  in  what  he  himself  was  pleased  to 
call  **  the  lesser  arts  of  life/*     He  was  a  handicraftsman, 
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an  artisan  self-taught  and  highly  skilled  in  the  technical 
processes  of  a  half  dozen  trades.  He  disdained  no 
apprenticeship  however  humble,  no  labor  however  pro- 
tracted, arduous  and  disfiguring,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  the  practical  master  of  his  work.  The  attain- 
ments of  his  genius,  of  his  careful  and  intelligent  study 
remain  as  lasting  witnesses  to  the  impetus  and  direction 
given  by  him  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  his  time. 

Again,  many  who,  through 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  refuse  to  recognize  the  functions 
of  literature  and  art  in  the  economy  of  life,  still  regard 
William  Morris  as  a  lost  leader,  friend  and  brother*  For 
such  as  these,  he  is  the  man  who,  by  the  light  of  history 
and  of  his  own  conscience,  distinctly  saw  the  evils  of 
society  as  it  is  at  present  constituted ;  who  lent  his  ener- 
gies, nis  fortune  and  his  fame  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppressed  masses,  and  to  prepare  the  advent  of  the 
reign  of  natural  law*  In  William  Morris  all  socialists 
honor  the  unprejudiced  man  of  wealth,  culture  and  posi- 
tion, who  plainly  formulated  the  proposition  that : 

**  It  is  right  and  just  that  all 
men  should  have  work  to  do  which  shall  be  worth  doing, 
and  be  of  itself  pleasant  to  do ;  and  which  should  be  done 
under  such  conditions  as  would  make  it  neither  over- 
wearisome  nor  over-anxious/* 


Finally,  above  and  beyond  each 
and  all  of  these  claims  of  William  Morris  to  the  present 
and  future  consideration  of  the  world,  there  lies  the 
memory  of  his  great  heart  which  so  animated  all  enter- 
prises into  which  he  entered  that,  at  his  death,  a  co- 
worker wrote  of  him :  *'  Morris  was  a  splendid  leader,  a 
great  poet,  artist  and  craftsman,  a  still  greater  man,  and, 
oh  I  such  a  friend  to  know  and  love.^^ 

The  place  of  Morris  among  the 
Victorian  poets  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  critics 
and  reviewers,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  at  the  death  of 
Tennyson,  the  honors  of  the  Laureate  would  have  been 
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for  him  an  easy  victory.  His  accomplishments  in  the 
various  arts  and  crafts  to  which  he  successively  devoted 
himself,  have  been  chronicled  and  criticised  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  various  countries  and  languages.  But  it  is 
not  generally  appreciated  that  his  art  and  his  Socialism 
were  associated  integrally  with  each  other,  or,  rather, 
that  they  were  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  How- 
ever, this  fact  becomes  evident  to  any  one  who  will  follow 
his  life  which,  in  its  intellectual  aspects,  although  it  was 
apparently  subject  to  abrupt  changes,  was,  in  reality,  a 
logical  expansion  of  inter-dependent  ideas. 

It  is  as  an  artist-socialist  that 
we  will  briefly  consider  him. 

The  traditions  of  his  family 
surrounded  him  with  conservatism.  He  was  born  of 
affluent  parents  whose  wealth  increased  during  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  His  father,  a  London  City  banker,  gain- 
ing a  controlling  interest  in  productive  copper-mines,  grew 
wealthy  beyond  his  own  expectations,  and  was  thus  able 
to  afford  his  children  the  most  desirable  educational  and 
social  advantages,  as  also  to  secure  to  them,  at  his  own 
death,  a  very  considerable  fortune. 

William  Morris,  the  eldest  of 
five  sons,  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  for  that  reason, 
was  entered,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  Marlboro  College, 
there  to  be  educated  under  clerical  masters*  Even  in 
these  early  days,  the  characteristics  of  the  future  artist 
and  thinker  were  most  marked  and  singular.  The  boy 
was  father  to  the  man.  The  lax  discipSie,  the  weakness 
of  the  school  organization  acted  in  no  unfavorable  way 
upon  the  scholar  whose  moral  and  physical  strength  gave 
him  a  unique  place  among  the  student  body.  Rather, 
these  conditions  afforded  him  opportunity  for  cultivating 
his  individual  tastes  and  for  developing  his  peculiar 
powers.  The  school  library  at  Marlboro  was  rich  in 
works  upon  archaeology  and  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  through  these,  with  his  remarkable  power  of  assimi- 
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lation,  he  ranged  at  will.  He  there  acquired  that  accur- 
ate knowledge,  which,  further  developed  by  minute 
examination  of  all  existing  monuments,  constituted  him  a 
great  authority  upon  English  Gothic,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  protector  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  and  churches 
against  the  vandalism  of  so-called  **  restorations/*  A 
school-fellow  at  Marlboro  describes  Morris  as  one  who, 
given  to  solitude  and  monologues,  was  considered  **  a. 
Sttle  mad  **  by  the  other  boys :  a  dreamer  who  invented 
and  poured  forth  endless  stories  of  **  knights  and  fairies,*' 
in  which  one  adventure  rose  out  of  another;  the  tale 
flowing  on  from  day  to  day,  throughout  a  whole  term* 
Another  peculiarity  then  noticeable  in  him  was  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  fingers*  The  natural  undeveloped  crafts- 
man sought  an  outlet  for  his  manual  activity  in  endless 
netting*  While  studying  in  the  large  school-room,  he 
worked  for  hours  together,  with  one  end  of  the  net 
fastened  to  a  desk  and  nis  fingers  moving  automatically. 
Altogether,  the  impression  made  by  Morris  upon  his 
associates  of  those  days  was  that  of  a  boy  remarkable  for 
his  physical  force  and  his  intense  love  of  nature,  but 
whose  scholarship  was  quite  ordinary,  barring  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  English  history  and  architecture* 

Leaving  Marlboro,  Morris 
passed  under  the  tutorship  of  a  High  Churchman  of  fine 
attainment  and  character,  of  wide  sympathies  and  of 
cultivated  tastes,  which  extended  to  the  fine  arts*  Respon- 
sive to  the  new  influences,  the  boy  developed  into  a  more 
than  fair  classical  scholar,  and  received  the  inspiration  of 
the  strongly  individual  literary  and  artistic  work  of  his 
future  years.  But  the  decisive  moment  of  his  life  occurred 
in  June,  1852,  when  on  passing  his  matriculation  exam- 
ination for  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he  occupied  a  desk 
next  to  that  of  Edward  Bumc-Joncs,  who  was  destined  to 
be  his  life-long  and  most  intimate  friend.  Going  into 
residence  in  what  he  himself  called  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  England,  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford 
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became  for  him  a  forcing-place  for  that  peculiar  quality  of 
mediaeval  thought  and  culture,  whicn,  in  his  mature 
years,  permeated  his  personality  and  vivified  every  piece 
of  work,  intellectual  and  manual,  proceeding  from  him. 
Concerning  the  gracious  influences  of  the  old  university 
town,  he  wrote  late  in  life : 

**  There  are  many  places  in 
England  where  a  young  man  may  get  as  good  book- 
learning  as  in  Oxford ;  but  not  one  where  he  can  receive 
the  education  which  the  loveliness  of  the  grey  city  used  to 
give  us»*' 

The  impulse  toward  mediaeval- 
ism  was  further  strengthened  in  Morris,  during  his  under- 
graduate days,  by  a  study  tour  through  the  cathedral 
towns  of  France, — notably  Rouen  and  Amiens, — as  well 
as  by  a  course  of  reading  which  gained  him  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Froissart  and  with  the  Arthurian 
legends :  two  wells  of  thought  from  whose  inexhaustible 
depths  he  drew  an  endless  chain  of  artistic  motifs* 

The  development  of  his  social 
and  political  ideas  was  slower  and  later  than  his  advance- 
ment in  literature  and  art»  During  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  monarchical  principle ; 
but  yet,  in  the  abandonment  of  his  purpose  to  take  Holy 
Orders,  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  his  revolt  against 
constituted  authority.  The  secularization  of  his  mind,  the 
widening  of  his  interests  convinced  him  that  art  and  liter- 
ature were  not  mere  handmaidens  of  religion,  but  rather 
interests  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake ;  that  they  were 
no  less  than  the  means  of  realizing  life*  For  a  short 
period  indeed,  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  founding  a 
religious  Brotherhood  whose  patron  was  to  be  Sir  Galahad 
of  the  Arthurian  legend,  and  whose  rules  should  include 
both  celibacy  and  conventual  life*  But  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon organized  effort  toward  a  higher  life,  which  had  been 
planned  by  Morris  and  his  group  of  associates — Bume- 
Jones,  Faulkner  and  others — gradually  changed  from  the 
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form  of  a  monastic  to  that  of  a  social  brotherhood.  With 
the  passage  of  years,  this  socialistic  idea  expanded  in  the 
mind  of  William  Morris,  until  the  feelings  which  he  had 
first  entertained  toward  a  small  circle  of  personal  friends  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  world,  its  work  and  its 
interests.  Then,  he  declared  himself  in  revolt  against 
existing  authorities ;  demanding  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  there  should  be  *^  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither 
master  nor  master^s  man,  neither  idle  nor  overworked,  in 
which  all  men  should  live  in  equality  of  condition,  and 
would  manage  their  affairs  unwastefuUy,  with  the  full 
consciousness  that  harm  to  one  would  mean  harm  to  all : 
the  realization  at  last  of  the  meaning  of  the  word: 
COMMONWEALTH/' 

Such  an  evolution  of  thought 
was  a  direct  result  of  Morris's  study  of  the  art  and  citizen- 
ship of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  evidently  as  his  first  idea 
of  a  religious  brotherhood  proceeded  from  an  ardent  study 
of  the  story  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  The 
former  fact  he  acknowledged  during  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  Socialism,  which  occurred  at  Cambridge,  in  J  884*  His 
statement  is  as  follows : 

**l  have  come  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  manner  of  work  under  which  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  done,  and  that  it  is  the  only  manner 
of  work  whicn  can  turn  out  popular  art ;  only  to  discover 
that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  that  manner  in  this  profit- 
grinding  society.  So  on  all  sides  I  am  driven  toward 
revolution  as  the  only  hope,  and  I  am  growing  clearer  and 
clearer  on  the  speedy  advent  of  it  in  a  very  obvious  form." 

The  successive  steps  of  his 
study  and  the  specific  accomplishments  which  gave  him 
claim  to  the  recognition  and  gratitude  of  many  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  are  interesting  and  significant.  His 
individuality  and  fearlessness  asserted  themselves  in  his 
first  choice  of  a  profession ;  for  having  received  his  bacca- 
laureate degree,  he  sorely  disappointed  his  family  by  bind- 
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ing  himself  in  apprenticeship  to  an  Oxford  architect.  The 
gravity  of  this  action  can  not  now  be  appreciated  except 
by  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  wealthy 
upper  middle  classes  regarded  the  men  following  artistic 
pursuits  as  Bohemians :  the  painters  being  lowest  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  position  of  architects  even  being 
questioned* 

At  the  present  distance  of  time, 
and  in  default  of  documentary  evidence,  we  can  not  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  the  archeological,  or  the  artistic 
faculty  in  Morris  that  led  him  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
But  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  instinct  of  the  bom 
decorator,  who  understands  the  relative  values  of  con- 
struction and  ornament,  and  who  knows  that  he  must  first 
build  and  afterward  beautify.  It  would  seem  also  that  in 
so  choosing,  Morris  vaguely  felt  that  by  force  of  his  com- 
manding intellectual,  moral  and  personal  influence,  he  was 
destinea  to  redeem  and  to  elevate  the  then  denationalized 
English  decorative  arts* 

The  apprenticeship  of  Morris 
as  an  architect  lasted  only  nine  months,  but  during  that 
time,  with  the  great  gift  of  concentration  which  charac- 
terized him,  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  both  principle  and 
detail  which  would  have  required  a  long  laborious  appli- 
cation from  an  ordinarily  gifted  person.  His  attainments 
as  a  builder  were  never  put  to  extensive  practical  use,  and 
even  on  planning  his  first  home,  in  J  859,  the  **  Red 
House,^^  at  Upton,  County  Kent,  he  employed  the  services 
of  his  friend  and  fellow-student  in  architecture,  Philip 
Webb ;  although  the  latter  did  little  else  than  to  carry  out 
Morrises  directions,  especially  in  the  design  of  the  interior 
and  its  furnishings.  The  Red  House  proved  to  be  an 
epoch-making  building.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
example  of  the  revived  artistic  use  of  red  brick  in  domestic 
architecture,  *^The  Studio^*  has  referred  to  it  as  **that 
wonderful  red  building  which  became  the  prototype  of  all 
the  charming  houses   of  the  so-called   *  Queen  Anne^ 
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revival;  although  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  Gothic,  with  a  strong  French  influence 
apparent/*  Finally,  it  is  known  that  the  household 
decorative  arts  for  which  England  became  so  famous  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  grew  out  of  the 
desire  of  Morris  to  provide  a  suitable  nome  for  his  lovely 
bride,  and  his  avowed  effort  to  make  that  home  the  most 
beautiful  dwelling-place  in  the  kingdom* 

Through  the  exercise  of  his 
ingenuity  in  mural  and  ceiling  ornamentation,  in  embroid- 
ery design,  and  in  other  artistic  mediums,  he  acquired 
practical  experience  as  a  decorator*  And  from  these 
beginnings  grew  the  work  which  engaged  him  from  that 
time  forward  until  his  death*  The  activity  consequent 
upon  the  planning  and  furnishing  of  the  **  Red  House  ** 
followed  upon  a  mood  of  idleness,  not  infrequent  in  Morrises 
youth;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  new  interests,  the 
tendencies  of  earlier  years  disappeared*  The  eagerness  of 
the  maker,  the  joy  of  craftsmanship  seized  him,  never  to 
relax  their  hold*  And  the  dreams  of  a  monastic  Brother- 
hood which  had  been  the  constant  accompaniment  of  his 
Oxford  days,  evolved  into  the  definite  idea  of  a  company 
of  artists  pledged  to  produce  beautiful  things* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  firm 
of  Morris  &  Gjmpany,  which,  beside  the  chief  who 
devoted  to  its  success  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  time 
and  his  fortune,  included  among  its  members  other  men  of 
genius  and  great  attainment :  Madox  Brown,  whose  high 
place  in  English  painting  stands  to-day  acknowledged; 
Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti,  who  united  in  himself  the  incon- 
gruous qualities  of  the  idealist,  the  artist  and  the  astute 
financier ;  Bume- Jones,  who  did  most  to  perpetuate  and 
ennoble  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  tradition;  Philip 
Webb,  the  builder,  as  we  know,  of  the  **  Red  House,** 
the  master  of  proportion  and  ornament,  whether  as  applied 
to  the  larger  masses  of  architecture,  or  yet  to  small  objects 
of  interior  decoration;  and  finally  Faulkner,  less  gifted 
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artistically  than  the  others,  but  who  was  a  forthright 
craftsman,  a  valuable  associate  as  an  expert  accountant, 
and  whose  loyalty  and  longing  for  his  friends  had  drawn 
him  from  his  mathematical  tutorship  at  Oxford  to  take  up 
the  restless  life  of  London* 

It  is  certain  that  no  other  such 
firm  has  ever  been  organized ;  since  it  was  composed  of 
Oxford  graduates  of  distinction,  and  artists  of  already  high 
reputation ;  since,  also,  its  commercial  object  was  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  art*  The  main  employment 
of  the  Company  was,  at  first,  ecclesiastical  decoration,  as 
tlie  so-called  aesthetic  revival  was  then  in  progress  among 
the  London  churches*  This  movement,  which  was 
entailed  by  the  vigorous  study  of  history  made  by  the 
High-Church  party,  created  a  demand  for  mural  decoration, 
stained  glass,  tiles,  carving,  metal  work  and  altar- 
embroideries,  all  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  talents 
and  tendencies  of  Burne-Jones,  Morris,  Brown  and 
Faulkner,  could  be  most  intelligently  supplied*  In  the 
decade  J86Q-I870,  the  Morris  firm  executed  windows  for 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  for  certain  of  the  College  churches 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  which  works  are  to-day 
objects  of  pilgrimage  for  those  interested  in  the  modem 
revival  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages*  At  the  same  time,  very  successful  experi- 
ments in  tapestry-weaving  and  cabinet-making  were  in 
progress,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  me  jury  of 
awards  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862*  This 
report,  referring  to  the  objects  of  household  art  shown  by 
the  Morris  firm,  declares  that  **  the  general  forms  of  the 
furniture,  the  arrangement  of  the  tapestry,  and  the 
character  of  the  details  are  satisfactory  to  the  archeologist 
from  the  exactness  of  the  imitation,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  general  effect  is  excellent*^  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  Firm  at  length ;  since  the  results  of  its 
work  may  be  measured  by  any  one  who  has  the  means 
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to  compare  the  household  art  of  England  and  America,  as 
it  stands  to-day,  with  the  ugliness  and  barrenness  of  the 
upper  and  middle  class  homes  of  those  countries,  forty 
years  ago*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  Firm 
capital,  invention  and  control  were  supplied  practically  by 
Morris  alone*  His  architectural  instinct,  the  quality  in 
which  lay  his  unique  strength,  built  up  the  material 
fortunes  of  the  Company  from  the  merest  financial  nothing, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  assured  the  complete  aesthetic 
success  of  the  enterprise  by  carrying  the  arts  of  design  to 
their  highest  form* 

As  the  desire  for  beautiful 
surroundings  spread  from  ecclesiastical  into  secular  life, 
the  call  for  increased  and  diversified  production  made 
heavy  demands  upon  Morrises  time,  strength  and  financial 
resources*  But  his  energies  and  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
never  failed  or  flagged*  He  was  always  persistent, 
sagacious  and  industrious*  In  order  to  revive  the  arts 
and  crafts  which  so  beautified  the  otherwise  strenuous  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  made  the  most  practical  and  costly 
experiments  in  dyeing,  weaving  and  printing*  In  the 
exercise  of  the  first  of  these  crafts,  he  supplemented  all 
that  could  be  learned  from  books  and  from  chemical  tests 
in  his  own  vats  by  a  thorough  apprenticeship  among  the 
dyers  of  Staffordshire*  And  the  results  of  his  labor 
justified  the  means  which  he  so  ungrudgingly  employed ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  raising  to  an  unexpected  degree  of 
beauty,  the  art  which,  since  the  introduction  of  the  anilines 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  fallen 
into  deplorable  decline*  As  a  colorist,  Morris  takes  rank 
among  the  great  masters*  He  followed  the  best  traditions 
of  Oriental  art ;  using  but  few  elements  and  obtaining  his 
effects  by  skilfully  varied  juxtaposition  and  contrast*  His 
system  of  color  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood  by 
both  buyers  and  imitators ;  for  the  peacock-blues,  olive- 
greens  and  rusty  reds  dominant  in  the  stage  setting  of 
''  Patience^^  and  other  satires  upon  the  **  Aesthetic  Craze,^' 
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were  simply  provisional  colors  used  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Firm,  and  set  aside  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Morris  dye-house,  where  full  frank  hues  of  indigo  blue, 
madder  red  and  weld  yellow  were  perfected,  and  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  beautiful  Hammersmith  carpets 
and  Merton  tapestries  and  chintzes* 

In  textile  fabrics  the  progress 
made  by  Morris  was  no  less  sure  and  rapid  than  in  the 
art  and  craft  which  we  have  just  considered*  His 
appreciation  of  necessities  and  how  to  accomplish  them 
was  alike  in  all  fields  of  practical  work*  His  attainments 
in  the  weaving  of  tapestry  are  especially  remarkable  and 
characteristic*  He  criticised  the  Gobelins  Factories  as 
having  degraded  a  **  fine  art  **  into  a  mere  **  uphoIsterer^s 
toy,**  and  therefore  set  himself  to  revive  the  craft*  In 
ddfault  of  any  existing  instance  where  the  actual  weaving 
process  might  be  observed,  Morris  gathered  details,  as 
best  he  might,  from  an  old  French  official  handbook, 
published  prior  to  the  Revolution*  He  caused  a  handloom 
to  be  set  up  in  his  own  bedroom  at  Kelmscott  House, 
Hammersmith,  and,  in  order  that  the  new  interest  should 
not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  occupations,  he  was 
accustomed  to  practise  weaving  in  the  early  morning 
hours*  He  so  graduafly  became  an  expert  workman, 
and  even  devised  technical  improvements  upon  the  French 
historical  system*  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
restored  the  splendid  and  almost  extinct  art  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  statement  is  justified  by 
the  beautiful  works  in  arras :  **  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,** 
and  the  series  illustrating  **  The  Quest  of  the  San  Graal,** 
designed  for  the  great  dining-room  of  Stanmore  Hall,  near 
Harrow* 

A  third  art, — ^that  of  printing, — 
to  the  practice  of  which  Morris  devoted  much  time  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  would  seem  at  first  to  be 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  pure  decorator*  But  we 
find  the  secret  of  this  devotion  in  the  words  of  the  artist 
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himself :  **  The  only  work  of  art  which  surpasses  a 
complete  mediaeval  book  is  a  complete  mediaeval  build- 
ing/^ And  hence  we  realize  that  here  again  the 
architectural  instinct  provided  impulse  and  energy.  As 
Morris  had  realized  early  in  life  the  impossibility  of  raising 
buildings  worthy  to  compare  with  mediaeval  structures^ 
and  had  found  the  cause  of  such  impossibility  to  lie  in  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  modem  workman 
is  compelled  to  labor,  deprived  of  pleasure  in  the  work  of 
his  hands,  so  the  great-hearted  reformer  and  artist  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  wrong,  and  to  restore  the  lost 
pleasure  to  the  worker.  His  architectural  studies  led  him 
to  Socialism,  and  when  his  hopes  of  effecting  great 
improvements  in  the  economic  conditions  of  his  country 
passed  away,  he  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own  resources 
to  impress  his  convictions  upon  the  world.  So  the 
establishment  of  his  printing-press  at  Kelmscott  Manor, 
coincides  with  his  withdrawal  from  active  Socialism. 

Again,  his  power  of  quick 
absorption  and  assimilation  made  him  a  past  master  of 
the  craft,  in  which  he  was  also  aided  by  his  previous 
hand-illumination  of  favorite  poems,  and  his  studies  in 
wood-engraving.  The  Kelmscott  Press  created  printing 
as  a  fine  art  in  England  and  America,  popularized  good 
design  in  book-covers,  and  produced  a  series  of  beautiful 
books,  the  finest  of  which,  the  great  folio  edition  of 
Chaucer,  was  a  tribute  of  Morris  to  the  literary  guide  and 
master  of  his  youth. 

In  the  full  activity  of  his  labor 
as  printer  and  publisher,  death  overtook  him;  but  not 
before  he  had  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  ideal  handicrafts- 
man, in  whom  we  recognize  his  own  likeness, 

**  The  true  workman,^'  he  says, 
**  must  put  his  own  individual  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  goods  which  he  fashions.  He  must  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  his  work  so  strong  that  no  education 
can  force  him  away  from  his  special  bent.     He  must  be 
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aflowed  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  vary  his 
work  as  the  circumstances  of  it  vary,  and  his  own  moods. 
He  must  be  forever  stirring  to  make  the  piece  at  which  he 
is  at  work  better  than  the  last.  He  must  refuse  at 
anybod/s  bidding  to  turn  out, — ^I  won^t  say  a  bad, — but 
even  an  indifferent  piece  of  work,  whatever  the  public 
wants,  or  thinks  it  wants.  He  must  have  a  voice,  and  a 
voice  worth  listening  to,  in  the  whole  affair/' 

The  production  of  this  skilled 
handicraftsman  was,  in  Morris's  belief,  an  ideal  not 
beyond  realization.  His  system  was  that  of  setting  the 
nearest  person  to  do  whatever  work  needed  to  be  done. 
He  preferred  general  intelligence  to  innate  manual 
dexterity.  He  inveighed  against  that  excessive  division 
of  labor  which  cramps  and  sterilizes  the  modem  artificer. 
He  demanded  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  the  basis  of  all 
manual  arts  and  as  an  essential  element  of  a  general 
education  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  name.  In  a 
word,  he  sought  to  unite  the  artist  and  the  workman  in 
one  person,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  making  of  designs 
which  the  designer  can  not  produce  with  his  own  hands. 

Although  the  artistic  principles 
of  Morris  have  been  questioned,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
personally  he  made  them  successful.  In  his  own  case,  he 
did  not  divorce  practice  and  theory ;  since  to  his  immense 
production  of  designs, — which  in  textile  fabrics  alone 
numbered  more  than  six  hundred, — he  added  the  experi- 
ence of  a  thorough  craftsman.  Furthermore,  he  did  not 
allow  his  own  interests  and  occupations,  absorbing  and 
exacting  though  they  were,  to  blind  him  to  the  larger 
questions  of  the  hour,  in  which  he  could  be  of  service  to 
his  country,  his  century  and  the  world ;  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  action  and  prominence  in  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  and  by  the  fearless 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  disseminated  Socialistic 
propaganda.  He  laid  down  no  empty  formulas,  and  like 
his  master  Chaucer's  **  Poure  Parson,"  first  he  wrought. 
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and  afterward  he  taught.  As  we  have  before  said^  his 
art  and  his  Socialism  were  one  and  inseparable ;  for  he 
entered  upon  his  political  course  blankly  ignorant  of 
economics  and  in  the  effort  to  make  possible  for  the 
workman  "  a  life  to  which  the  perception  and  creation  of 
beauty, — the  enjoyment  of  real  pleasure  that  is, — shall  be 
felt  to  be  as  necessary  as  daily  bread/^  Like  Karl  Marx, 
he  seemed  to  believe  that  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
have  formed  an  ascending  evolutionary  series,  developed 
through  the  successive  organic  periods  of  history,  and 
that  they  are  now  undergoing  a  last  crisis,  at  whose  end, 
these  relations  having  been  mose  of  master  and  slave  in 
the  ancient  republics,  lord  and  serf  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
capitalist  and  laborer  in  the  nineteenth  century,  shall 
ultimately,  under  the  happy  reign  of  Socialism,  become 
those  of  brother  and  brotner. 
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WILLIAM     MORRIS : 

HIS     SOCIALISTIC     CAREER. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— In  the  effort  to  offer  an  accurate  portrait-sketch  of 
William  Morris,  the  artist-socialist,  handicraftsman,  poet  and  man  of  business,  we 
have  thought  best  not  to  conceal  those  characteristics  which  separated  him  so 
■widely  from  the  men  of  his  class  and  condition.  The  force  and  even  vehemence 
of  his  nature  led  him  to  extremes  which  are  inconceivable  to  the  calm-minded 
and  conservative. 

But  in  his  violent  aad  sudden  reversions  from  the  active  to  the  contemplative 
life,  w^e  may  see  the  effort  of  a  truly  practical  man  of  his  time  to  control  the 
impulse  of  the  prophet  within  him,  who  looked  forward  to  a  distant  age  when 
all  social  wrongs  should  be  righted,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  man  should  be 
those  of  brother  to  brother. 

We  present  the  personality  of  William  Morris  ■with  neither  praise  nor 
blame  j  but  simply  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall 
not  soon  see  his  like  again. 

SOCIALISM  is  a  word  often  vaguely  and  indiscrimin- 
ately used ;  since  its  definition  differs  greatly  in  the 
various  groups  of  those  who  profess  its  principles. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the  methods  of  thought 
and  action  of  any  individual  classing  himself  among  those 
seeking  a  re-adjustment  of  the  present  relations  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  germ-ideas 
of  the  individual,  and  to  consider  the  environment  which 
forced  these  ideas  into  development  and  productiveness* 

In  the  case  of  William  Morris, 
the  evolution  is  most  interesting,  in  that  it  presents  a 
slow,  natural,  normal  process,  divided  into  the  three 
phases  observed  in  all  living  things :  a  weak  infancy ;  a 
vigorous  maturity ;  a  troubled  and  passive  decline. 

From  documentary  evidence, 
we  learn  that  in  youth  Morris  had  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  monarchy.  Indeed,  his  undergraduate  utter- 
ances in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine  (which 
was  founded  by  himself  and  his  Exeter  G^llege  friends) 
have  a  true  Carlylian  ring,  when  he  says : 

**  People  will  have  a  king,  a 
leader  of  some  sort,  after  all:  wherein  they  arc  surely 
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right,  only  I  wish  they  would  not  choose  king  critic- 
mob/^ 

The  passage  quoted  was  written 
in  J  856,  when  Morris  was  as  yet  the  country-bred  boy, 
the  easy  liver  and  aristocrat.  But  the  influence  of  certain 
of  his  college  associates  was  like  seed  left  to  germinate  in 
his  mind.  His  friends,  Price  and  Faulkner,  brought  to 
Oxford  actual  knowledge  of  the  inhuman  conditions  of 
human  life  in  the  great  industrial  areas  of  England* 
Their  practical  enthusiasm  for  Factory  Acts,  for  sanita- 
tion, for  all  that  implied  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  gradually  replaced  in  the  mind  of 
Morris  what  we  may  call  his  personal  Mediaevalism ; 
that  is :  the  tendency  to  excessive  hero-worship,  and  the 
desire  to  isolate  himself  from  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  He  came  very  slowly  to  recognize  that  the 
classes,  or  strata  of  society  are  interdependent ;  that  harm 
to  one  means  harm  to  all ;  that  true  freedom,  real  morality 
and  living  art  depend  upon  the  physical  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  masses. 

Morris's  stage  of  development 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  which  proved 
to  be  a  crisis  in  his  life,  may  be  described  as  nothing 
beyond  a  frank  and  thorougn  liberalism;  but  yet  the 
trend  of  his  evolution  as  a  thinker  was  then  plainly 
visible.  This  moment  has  been  called  by  one  of  his 
most  sympathetic  biographers:  "The  Parting  of  the 
Ways/^  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  conversion  to  a 
definite  and  dogmatic  socialism*  The  occasion  can  be 
briefly  described* 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  England 
was  stirred  by  the  reports  of  Turkish  massacres  in 
Bulgaria,  and  public  opinion  rallied  to  the  Russian  and 
Christian  side;  but,  during  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  influence  of  the  Tory  ministry  so  changed  the 
dominant  sentiment  that  the  country  seemed  about  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Turkey*    Then  it  was  that 
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William  Morris,  hitherto  known  only  as  an  artist  and 
literary  man,  addressed  his  now  famous  letter  to  **  The 
London  Daily  News/*  under  the  caption :  **  England  and 
the  Turks/'  After  scathing  the  authors  of  the  Bulgarian 
massacres  and  the  party  in  England  which,  for  political 
and  commercial  reasons,  was  ready  to  condone  them, 
Morris  declared  that  the  Tories,  in  case  they  precipitated 
the  country  into  defending  the  Turks,  would  find  only 
shame  in  victory.  He  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  working 
men,  recognizing  them,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  organized 
body  struggling  toward  clearer  light  and  higher  ground. 
For  a  final  sarcasm,  he  begged  to  inscribe  himself,  in 
company  with  Gladstone,  Freeman  thel  historian,  and  all 
other  men  whom  he  esteemed,  as  '*an  hysterical  senti- 
mentalist*'' 

The  war-party  persisted  in  its 
efforts,  and  to  meet  the  political  crisis,  the  Eastern  Question 
Association  was  formed  by  the  friends  of  neutrafity  and 
peace.  For  a  meeting  called  in  the  interests  of  this 
organization,  in  January  1878,  Morris  composed  a  song 
in  support  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  beginning 
with  the  words :  **  Wake,  London  Lads/'  Collacorating 
with  the  patriot-poet,  Bume- Jones,  the  artist  designed  a 
platform  ticket  bearing  a  vignette  entitled :  **  Blind  War/' 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  both  these  unusual  souvenirs 
are  extant;  being  preserved  in  a  volume  of  documents 
bearing  upon  the  Eastern  Question. 

Morris  had  now  in  middle  life 
shown  himself  keenly  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  modem 
civilization.  Through  a  deep  study  of  mediaeval  art  and 
citizenship,  he  had  come  to  be  a  Socialist  in  the  true 
sense:  not  a  propagandist  and  a  destructive  agent,  but 
rather  one  who  regarded  his  fellow-beings  in  some  degree 
as  companions,  and  who  ceased  not  to  advocate  equity, 
good-will  and  kindness.  In  defining  the  Socialism  of 
Morris,  a  well-known  American  critic  has  said:  **It 
grew  out  of  his  love  of  art,  which  inflamed  him  to  bring 
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all  men  within  its  domain/^  And  so  it  would  appear; 
since  according  to  his  own  testimony,  and  that  of  his 
friends  and  biographers,  he  entered  upon  his  socialistic 
career  ignorant  of  economics ;  to  which  study  he  afterward 
devoted  much  good-will,  and,  at  times,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, ill-directed  although  sincere  efforts. 

From  the  conditions  of  its  origin 
and  early  development,  the  Socialism  of  William  Morris 
was  always  largely  free  from  doctrine  and  dogma.  It 
was  innate  in  his  being,  through  his  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  from  which  a  free  life  and  a  pure  art 
can  alone  spring.  As  formulated  in  his  mind,  it  was  a 
system  which  would  abolish,  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  the 
individual  effort  and  competition  on  which  modem  society- 
rests,  and  substitute  for  it  co-operative  action;  which 
would  introduce  a  more  perfect  and  equal  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor,  and  would  make  land  and  capital, 
as  the  instruments  and  means  of  production,  the  joint 
possession  of  the  members  of  the  community. 

With  such  beliefs  as  these, 
Morris  set  himself  to  denounce  with  pen  and  voice  the 
modem  industrial  and  economic  system.  From  the  plat- 
form of  the  Hall  of  University  College,  Oxford,  he  cried 
out  to  the  undergraduates  before  him :  **  It  is  my  business 
here  to-night  and  everywhere  to  foster  your  discontent,*' 
and  as  a  practical  step  toward  a  new  order  of  society,  he 
counseled  the  young  men  to  marry  beneath  their  station, 
in.  order  to  break  down  the  existing  barriers  between  class 
and  class. 

Protests  arose  against  the  defec- 
tion of  the  man  of  position,  wealth  and  education  from  the 
class  into  which  he  was  bom.  Certain  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  among  them  even  those  who  knew  him  well, 
regarded  his  Socialism  as  a  sudden,  unreasonable, 
inexplicable  action.  To  such  as  these  always  remained 
unknown  the  long  struggle,  the  deep  brooding,  the 
hesitations  and  the  mscouragcments  through  which  Morris 
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passed  during  his  career  as  a  Socialist.  Accustomed  to 
find  his  thoughts  and  actions  misconstrued  by  those  who, 
with  little  pains,  might  have  understood  them,  he  realized 
his  loneliness  with  a  touching  pathos : 

**  I  have  had  a  life  of  insults/* 
he  once  said* 

Again,  in  a  private  letter,  he 
wrote  on  New  Yearns  Day,  1881 : 

**  I  have  of  late  been  somewhat 
melancholy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  one  is  Just  so  much  sub- 
dued, one  is  apt  to  turn  more  specially  from  thinking  of 
one^s  own  affairs  to  more  worthy  matters ;  and  my  mind 
is  very  full  of  the  great  change,  which  I  hope,  is  slowly- 
coming  over  the  world.  Nor  will  you  perhaps  think  it 
ceremonious  or  superstitious,  if  I  try  to  join  thoughts  with 
you  to-day  in  writing  a  word  of  hope  for  the  new  year ; 
that  it  may  do  a  good  turn  of  work  toward  the  abasement 
of  the  rich  and  the  raising  up  of  the  poor,  which  is  of  all 
things  most  to  be  longed  for ;  till  people  can,  at  last,  rub 
out  from  their  dictionaries  altogether  these  dreadful  words  : 
RICH  and  POOR/' 

Four  years  later,  a  sense  of 
despair  seems  to  have  stolen  over  him,  after  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  East  End  of  Lcjndon.    He  writes : 

**  On  Sunday,  I  went  a-preach- 
ing  Stepney  way*  My  visit  intensely  depressed  me,  as 
these  Eastward  visits  always  do;  the  mere  stretch  of 
houses,  the  vast  mass  of  utter  shabbiness  and  uneventful- 
ness,  sits  upon  one  like  a  nightmare.  You  would  perhaps 
have  smiled  at  my  congregation ;  some  twenty  people  in 
a  little  room.  .  .  ♦  It  is  a  great  drawback  that  I  can't 
talk  to  them  roughly  and  unaffectedly.  I  don't  seem  to 
have  got  at  them  yet — ^you  see  this  GREAT  CLASS 
GULF  lies  between  us." 

In  the  effort  to  make  plain  the 
intense,  lonely  and  lofty  personality  of  William  Morris, 
we  are,  perhaps,  losing  sight  of  his  evolution  as  a  Socialist. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Eastern  Question,  in  its  phase  of 
J 876- 1878,  was  the  active  cause  of  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  in  which  he  died*  When  he  entered  upon  his 
novitiate,  by  his  own  confession,  he  had  not  so  much  as 
opened  Adam  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  which  for 
Englishmen  is  the  Genesis  of  econcMnics*  Nor  had  he 
even  heard  of  Ricardo  or  Karl  Marx.  His  Socialism 
from  the  beginning  was  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head* 

Through  the  same  rapid  power 
of  absorption  and  assimilation  which  caused  him  to 
master  successively  a  half  dozen,  arts  and  crafts,  he  gained 
a  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  principles 
which  he  adopted  midway  in  life.  As  understood  by 
him.  Socialism  represented  those  hopes  of  the  laboring 
classes  which  had  been  extinguished  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  previously  by  the  collapse  of  the  movement  known 
as  Chartism :  which  demanded  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  citizenship  and  the  human  rights  of  the  work- 
ing man. 

A  public  profession  of  faith  was 
made  by  Morris  in  joining  the  so-called  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  which  rose  in  J  883  out  of  the  union  of  the 
Radical,  or  Liberal  clubs  of  London :  these  being  organi- 
zations whose  object  was  to  advocate  the  reform  and 
control  of  Parliament  by  making  its  members  habitually 
subservient  to  their  constituents.  The  rise  of  the  Feder- 
ation marked  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  modem, 
or  scientific  Socialism,  and  the  first  step  of  the  new  body 
was  to  institute  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
'*  Practical  Remedies  for  Pressing  Needs;''  the  subjects 
including  the  now  familiar  **  Eight  Hours  Law,"  **  Free 
Meals  for  School  Children,"  and  the  **  Nationalization  of 
Railways."  In  the  first  discussion  Morris  participated, 
and  his  adhesion  to  the  body,  because  of  his  high  character 
and  great  reputation,  was  counted  as  a  notable  victory  for 
the  cause.  Indeed,  so  important  was  it  regarded,  that  a 
prominent  Socialist  cried  out: 
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**It  has  doubled  our  strengfth 
at  a  single  stroke !  '* 

The  programme  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  to  which  Morris  subscribed  was  virtually 
a  scheme  of  State  Socialism ;  that  is :  the  joint  ownership 
by  all  members  of  the  State  of  the  land,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments and  means  of  production ;  the  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  produce,  by  a  public  act,  performed 
according  to  ruks  laid  down  by  the  State ;  the  negation 
of  ownership  on  part  of  the  members  of  the  State  of  things 
that  do  not  perish  in  the  using* 

To  these  theories,  distant  from 
their  accomplishment,  were  joined  practical  measures  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  and 
for  the  extinction  of  competition. 

Toward  the  evils  of  the  modem 
commercial  system  Morris  was  especially  bitter.  He 
describes  the  artisans  of  to-day  as  **  working  consciously 
for  a  livelihood,  and  blindly  for  a  mere  abstraction  of  a 
world-market,  but  with  no  thought  of  the  wares  passing 
through  their  hands**' 

With  these  human  automata 
he  thus  compares  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages : 

**  Who  worked  directly  for  their 
ndg^ibors,  understanding  their  wants,  and  with  no  middle 
men  coming  between  them*** 

**  Now,''  he  continues,  **  people 
work  under  the  direction  of  an  absolute  master  whose 
power  is  restrained  by  a  trade's  union,  in  absolute  hos- 
tiKty  to  that  master.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  they  worked 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  collective  wills  by  means 
of  trade  guilds.  The  old  system,  in  its  simplicity, 
assumed  that  commerce  was  made  for  man;  whereas 
our  modem  system  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  man 
is  made  for  commerce ;  that  he  is  not  an  intelligent  being ; 
but  a  machine,  or  part  of  a  machine  that  yields  but  one 
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result:  the  degradation  of  the  external  surroundings  of 
life,  or,  simply  and  plainly :  UNHAPPINESS/' 

The  work  of  Morris  in  the 
interests  of  the  Federation  (and  it  was  arduous  and  long 
continued)  is  very  well  indicated  by  the  titles  of  four 
lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom :  **  Useful  Work  versus  Useless  Toil  ;** 
**  Art  and  Labor  f  *'  Misery  and  the  Way  Out  of  It  f 
**  How  we  Live  and  How  we  Might  Live/^ 

The  loyalty  of  the  great  man 
to  the  Federation  and  its  interests  was  limitless;  but  the 
Socialism  of  the  body  rapidly  assumed  a  dogmatic  and 
sectarian  coloring*  Toward  the  end  of  J  884,  a  rupture 
occurred  in  the  organization,  and  Morris  was  the  most 
important  and  influential  figure  among  the  scceders; 
since  the  broad-minded  patriot  and  humanitarian  revolted 
against  the  assertion  that  a  Socialist,  worthy  of  the  name, 
could  not  live  and  work  outside  the  Federation* 

A  new  club,  or  body,  '*The 
Socialistic  League,^'  of  which  Morris  was  the  treasurer, 
was  now  formed,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  Revolu- 
tionary International  Socialism.  An  official  journal  of 
the  League  was  immediately  founded,  and  its  first  issue, 
under  the  name  of  **  The  Commonweal,^^  opened  with  an 
introductory  column,  written  and  signed  by  Morris, 
which  was  in  advance  of  any  socialistic  sentiments  previ- 
ously expressed  by  him*  In  the  course  of  the  article,  he 
observed : 

**It  is  our  duty  to  attack 
unsparingly  the  miserable  system  which  would  make  all 
civilization  end  in  a  society  of  rich  and  poor,  of  slaves  and 
slave-owners/' 

And  again : 

**  We  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  government  of  privileged  persons,  hereditary 
and  commercial,  can  not  act  usefully  toward  the  com- 
munity.    Their  position  forbids  it.     Their  arrangements 
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for  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  of  the  workers^  their 
struggles  for  the  national  share  of  the  exploitation  of 
barbarous  peoples  are  nothing  to  us,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  give  us  an  opportunity  for  instilling  Socialism  into 
their  minds/^ 

The  League  advocated  the 
complete  destruction  of  existing  social  conditions ;  offering 
as  a  substitute  a  State  in  which  land,  capital,  machinery, 
factories,  workshops,  means  of  transit,  mines,  banking, 
and  all  means  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth  should 
be  declared  the  common  property  of  all* 

IXiring  a  membership  in  the 
League  of  six  years  (J 884- J 890),  Morris  was  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker,  and  generous 
to  the  point  of  lavishness  with  his  private  contributions  to 
the  expenses  of  the  body*  Two  hundred  fifty  issues  of 
**  The  Commonweal*  passed  through  his  hands ;  lectures 
were  delivered  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
irrespective  of  weather  and  personal  comfort ;  his  superb 
collection  of  early  printed  books  was  sacrificed  to  the 
cause  that  he  lovea;  and,  following  his  other  treasures, 
his  health  was  thrown  ungrudgingly  into  the  balance* 

In  1887,  at  the  culmination  of 
the  acute  stage  of  his  Socialism,  Morris  took  part  in  the 
gathering  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Radical  Clubs 
of  London,  the  Lish  National  League,  the  Democratic 
Federation  and  tlie  Socialistic  League*  A  spectator  has 
thus  graphically  described  the  demonstration,  as  the  great 
concourse  of  people  began  to  pour  out  of  the  Square  down 
Parliament  Street: 

**  On  they  came,  with  a  sort  of 
irresistible  force, — and  right  in  front — among  the  red 
flags,  singing  with  all  his  might,  was  William  Morris* 
He  had  the  lace  of  a  Crusader,  and  he  marched  as  the 
Crusaders  must  have  marched*** 

As  in  the   case    of    the    first 
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organization,  narrow  and  dangerous  tendencies  developed 
within  the  Socialistic  League  which  drifted  toward  Com- 
munist-Anarchism* Wliile  thus  his  companions  were 
restive  of  all  authority,  Morris,  although  believing  in  a 
complete  equality  of  condition  for  all  persons,  insisted  that 
there  must  be  a  public,  or  social  conscience,  to  restrain 
the  desires  and  passions  of  individuals;  without  which 
Authority  there  could  be  no  Society. 

So,  once  again,  Morris  found 
himself  detached  from  those  whom  he  had  chosen  as 
companions  in  social  progress,  and  in  J  890,  in  his  farewell 
article  in  **The  Commonweal"  he  acknowledged  that 
the  ideals  for  which  he  had  so  fervently  labored,  and 
which  at  times  had  seemed  to  him  so  near  of  realization, 
were  distant  and  impalpable*  He  retired  to  write  his 
most  important  and  mature  work  upon  the  great  move- 
ment, which  he  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
**  Socialism,  Its  Growth  and  Outcome/' 

For  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  he  was  passive  in  the  cause.  He  recognized  that  the 
accumulated  wrongs  of  centuries  can  not  be  set  right  in  a 
lifetime ;  that  the  evolution  of  human  happiness  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  very  gradual* 
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MORRIS  &i  COMPANY.  DECORATORS. 

THIS  firm,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  constitution, 
stands  unique  in  the  history  of  business  ventures* 
Forty  years  since,  had  its  scheme  been  offered  to  practical 
men  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  rejected  with  sarcasm 
and  ridicule*  Even  now  to  the  prudent-minded,  a  similar 
enterprise  would  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  elements  which 
assure  success.  Two  features  of  its  organization  call  for 
special  comment.  Firstly:  It  was  composed  of  artists, 
students  and  literary  men  whose  aspirations  and  occupa- 
tions drew  them  away  from  the  method  of  the  shop  and 
the  counting-room*  Secondly:  It  was  founded  for  the 
production  of  objects  demanding  the  highest  originality  of 
conception  and  the  most  accomplished  skill  in  execution, 
upon  a  capital  which  was  merely  nominal* 

The  idea  of  the  Firm  rose 
almost  equafly  from  two  impulses  on  the  part  of  its 
members :  the  desire  for  an  intimate  association  together, 
which  should  extend  to  all  the  concerns  of  life;  the  desire 
also  to  furnish  and  decorate  a  single  house  which  was  to 
be  the  permanent  home  of  William  Morris. 

In  undergraduate  days  at  Ox- 
ford, Morris  and  Bume- Jones  had  devised  a  religious 
brotherhood  in  which  they  both  hoped  to  live,  cbistered 
and  as  celibates.  But  as  their  thought  was  gradually 
secularized  by  years  and  by  London  experiences,  they 
came  to  realize  that  the  demand  of  modem  times  is  for 
work  and  not  meditation*  So,  the  dream  of  the  monastery 
condensed  into  a  real  workshop,  and  the  brothers  of  the 
religious  order  evolved  into  handicraftsmen. 

The  house  built  for  Morris  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  in  architecture,  Philip  Webb, 
was  completed  as  to  its  work  in  brick  and  wood  in  1859* 
But  owing  to  what  has  been  called  by  a  critic :    **  The 
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flat  ugliness  of  the  current  article,**  the  owner  and  his 
group  of  artist-friends  set  themselves  to  the  designing  of 
the  house  furnishings  and  utensils;  from  the  tables, 
cupboards  and  settles  down  to  the  fire-dogs,  candlesticks 
and  table-glass. 

The  success  attendant  upon 
these  efforts  was  recognized  at  its  practical  and  possible 
value ;  and  the  idea  of  the  firm,  as  it  would  now  appear, 
occurred  simultaneously  to  a  number  of  the  prospective 
members;  the  two  oldest  and  best-known  artists  of  the 
group,  Rossetti  and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  having  the 
Lrgest  share  in  establishing  the  enterprise ;  while  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  permanence  of  the  work  and 
influence  was  due  alone  to  the  patience,  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  originality  of  William  Morris. 

The  firm  was  called  into  exist- 
ence in  April,  J  861,  and  an  assessment  was  made  of  one 
pound  sterling  per  share ;  one  share  being  held  by  each 
member.  Tnis  scanty  sum  and  an  unsecured  loan  of 
one  hundred  pounds  from  Mrs.  Morris,  mother  of  the 
artist,  furnished  the  trading  capital  for  the  first  year. 

The  initial  step  of  the  new 
association  was  to  make  its  existence  known  to  the 
public,  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  which,  by  reason  of 
its  style  and  contents,  awakened  much  comment, 
antagonism  and  even  ridicule. 

At  this  period,  the  practice  of 
the  decorative  arts  was  understood  to  be  a  superficial 
accomplishment  suited  to  affluent  young  ladies ;  and  the 
current  opinion  of  the  tradesman  was  such  that  no  person 
of  culture  and  position  would  lightly  subject  himself  to 
the  reproach  of  having  sold  his  birthright.  Indeed,  the 
prejudice  excited  by  the  circular  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
ated at  the  present  time.  Nor  did  the  bitter  opposition 
come  from  one  quarter  alone.  The  tradesmen  themselves 
resented  the  intrusion  into  their  affairs  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  training  had  not  been  commercial,  and  whose 
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influence^  they  foresaw,  would  be  destructive  to  their 
system^ 

The  effect  of  this  pressure  from 
without  was  to  consolidate  the  membership  of  the  firm, 
to  kindle  the  common  enthusiasm,  and  to  establish  a 
healthful  freedom  of  criticism  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed.  The  situation  was  a  novel  one,  and  as 
the  work  was  carried  farther  and  farther  afield,  the  ideals 
rose  to  heights  which  were,  at  the  beginning,  unsuspected 
by  the  boldest  member  of  the  friendly  circle* 

The  original  intentions  of  the 
Firm  are  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  circular 
letter,  and  as  this  is  become  an  historical  document, 
quotations  from  it  are  of  real  significance  to  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  decorative  arts. 
The  composition  of  the  letter  bears  traces  of  what  has 
been  called  **  the  imperious  accent  **  of  Rossetti ;  but,  as 
we  know,  after  events  more  than  justified  the  initial 
claims  made  by  the  artists* 

The  letter  is  headed  by  the 
first  title  of  the  Firm : 

**  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner 
&  Company,  Fine  Art  Workmen  in  Painting,  Carving, 
Furniture  and  the  Metals  ;**  and  the  names  of  the  members 
follow  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  document  then  proceeds : 
**  The  growth  of  decorative  art  in  this  country  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  seems  desirable  that  artists  of 
reputation  should  devote  their  time  to  it  Although  no 
doubt  particular  instances  of  success  may  be  cited,  still  it 
must  be  generally  felt  that  attempts  of  this  kind  hitherto 
have  been  crude  and  fragmentary*  Up  to  this  time,  the 
want  of  that  artistic  supervision,  which  can  alone  bring 
about  harmony  between  the  various  parts  of  a  successful 
work  has  been  increased  by  the  necessarily  excessive 
outlay  consequent  upon  taking  one  individual  artist  from 
his  pictorial  labors.^* 
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After  enlarging  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  association  and  co-operation,  and  having  enumer- 
ated the  classes  of  objects  to  be  produced  by  the  Firm,  the 
letter  ends  with  the  subjoined  concise  paragraph,  the 
sentiment  of  which  is  worthy  to  serve  as  a  text  for  those 
who  preach  the  gospel  of  household  art : 

^*It  is  only  requisite  to  state 
further  that  work  of  all  the  above  classes  will  be  estimated 
for,  and  executed  in  a  business-like  manner;  and  it  is 
beHeved  that  good  decoration  involving  rather  the  luxurv 
of  taste  than  the  luxury  of  costliness  will  be  found  much 
less  expensive  than  is  generally  supposed.*' 

This  last  statement  was  abund- 
antly proven  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  Morris 
Firm,  or  rather  by  those  of  Morris  himself,  who  wrought 
a  silent  revolution  in  the  most  necessary  arts  and  crafts, 
and  whose  influence  having  beautified  the  English 
middle-class  home,  gradually  involved  the  New  World  in 
the  movement  toward  true  aestheticism. 

If  we  follow  the  history  of  the 
Firm,  we  find  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862, 
the  organization  was  in  full  working  order.  A  further 
call  was  at  that  time  made  of  nineteen  pounds  sterling 
(one  share  representing  each  member) ;  thus  raising  the 
paid-in  capital  to  one  hundred  forty  pounds,  which  was 
never  increased  till  the  dissolution  oi  tne  firm  in  1874.  A 
few  hundred  pounds  of  further  capital  was  supplied  by 
loans,  which  bore,  or  were  supposed  to  bear,  interest  at 
five  per  cent ;  these  loans  coming  from  Morris  himself, 
or  from  his  mother.  Work  done  for  the  firm  by  any 
member  was  credited  to  his  account  at  fixed  rates,  and 
paid,  like  other  debts ;  while  Morris,  as  general  manager, 
received  a  salary  of  one  hundred  fifty  pounds. 

After  the  manner  of  all  artistic 
enterprises,  the  Firm  passed  through  many  crises  and  led 
for  several  years  a  true  Bohemian  existence.  Production 
was  necessarily  slow,  as  it  was  the  result  of  experiment 
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and  venture.  Sales  were  uncertain,  since  the  effort  of 
production  was  doubled  by  the  task  of  creating  an  intelli- 
gent purchasing  public.  And,  hardest  of  all,  there  was 
no  reserve  fund  upon  which  to  draw.  The  extension  of 
the  business,  although  finally  remunerative,  at  times 
unbalanced  the  finances,  and  Morris,  little  by  little,  cast 
his  entire  fortune  into  the  rapidly  developing  scheme. 
But  owing  to  his  industry,  sagacity  and  constancy,  the 
Firm  survived,  and  a  capital  began  to  form  itself  from  the 
accumulated  profits.  These  last  were,  in  strict  law,  and 
according  to  the  first  contract,  equally  divisible  among 
the  partners  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  bore  very  unequal 
shares  in  the  labor  of  designing  and  executing;  none 
beside  Morris  and  Faulkner  devoting  their  exclusive  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Hence,  through  the  initial 
fault  of  the  enterprise,  arose  unpleasant  complications 
which  impaired  and  even  destroyed  friendships,  and 
nearly  led  to  disaster,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  and 
reconstitution  of  the  Firm  in  J  8  74. 

As  the  Gjmpany  extended  its 
activities,  which  were  at  first  largely  confined  to  the 
production  of  household  furniture  and  stained  glass, 
Morris  was  subjected  to  the  sarcasm  of  Rossetti.  **  Top 
has  taken  to  worsted  work*'  wrote  the  Chief  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites;  using  the  familiar  name  applied  to 
Morris  by  his  intimates,  as  a  shortened  form  of  Topsy, 
and  as  indicating  his  thick  mop  of  hair.  The  **  worsted 
work,*'  or  rather  embroidery  in  crewels,  was  applied  to 
dark  serge  of  Yorkshire  manufacture,  and  designed  for 
mural  decoration.  In  after  years,  this  material  with  its 
applied  ornament,  was  superseded  by  the  chintzes  and 
paper-hangings  which  became  the  staple  products  of  the 
Firm.  Still  later,  were  developed  the  beautiful  carpets 
and  tapestries  upon  which  Morris  lavished  the  best  efforts 
of  his  study  and  manual  skill,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
time  and  physical  strength. 

Midway    in    the    sixties,    the 
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fortunes  of  the  Firm  improved  with  the  spread  of 
Ritualism;  owing  to  which  movement  commissions  for 
church  decoration  were  received  in  great  number ;  Burne- 
Jones^  Madox  Brown  and  Morris  furnishing  cartoons  for 
stained  glass^  and  Morris  alone  the  designs  for  hangings, 
altar-cloths  and  floor-tiles* 

The  work  of  the  Firm  thus 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  original  workshops  in  Red 
Lion  Square,  W*  C*  proving  insufficient,  the  question  of 
removal  became  imperative.  It  was  first  proposed  to  make 
additions  to  the  Red  House  at  Upton, — so  that  Bume- 
Jones  as  well  as  Morris  might  live  there, — and  to  locate 
the  new  workshops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence* But  this  plan  was  rejected  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  place  from  London,  and  the  difficulty  of  country 
travel  in  stormy  and  wintry  weather*  Then  Morris 
found  himself  forced  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 
home,  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  the  most  artistic 
house  in  England,  and  the  alternative  of  retiring  from  the 
Company  into  which  he  had  put  so  much  of  his  best 
thought  and  work*  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  did 
further  violence  to  his  feelings  by  renting  a  house  in 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  large  enough  to  serve  as 
both  living  place  and  workshops.  From  the  Red  House 
he  retirea  in  the  autumn  of  J  865;  leaving  behind  him 
splendid  art-treasures  which  were  too  cumbrous  for 
displacement,  or  else  by  their  very  nature  unremovable* 
Such  were  the  mural  paintings  in  tempera  executed  by 
Bume-Jones;  the  sideboard  designed  by  Philip  Webb; 
and  the  two  great  cupboards,  the  one  painted  with  **  The 
Marriage  of  King  Rene ; "  the  other  with  the  story  of  the 
Niebelungenlied.  The  Red  House  Morris  never  saw 
again,  since,  as  he  acknowledged,  the  experience  would 
have  been  too  painful  for  him.  The  new  home  in  Queen 
Square  was  not  altogether  without  dignity,  as  it  was 
situated  in  the  fashionable  suburb  of  the  London  of  Queen 
Anne  and  bore  distinct  marks  of  its  old-time  splendor* 
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For  the  next  five  years,  Morris 
lived  and  labored  in  London ;  devoting  the  time  saved  by 
combining  his  workshops  and  residence  to  technical 
experiments  and  to  new  literary  studies*  During  this 
period,  the  business  affairs  of  Morris  &  Company  were 
directed  by  a  Mr,  Taylor,  a  man  of  artistic  taste  and 
financial  ability,  under  whom  the  Firm  became  organized 
and  prosperous.  These  years  were  also  marked  by  the 
receipt  of  the  first  really  important  commission  in  non- 
ecclesiastical  decorative  work:  the  mural  decoration  of 
the  Green  Dining  Room  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  to-day  remains  intact,  and  which, 
although  of  heavy  first  cost,  is  now  regarded  by  the 
Museum  authorities  as  the  most  economical  outlay  ever 
made  upon  the  buildings*  The  work,  from  its  singular 
merit,  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  making  known  the 
name  of  the  Firm  and  the  specific  character  of  its  produc- 
tic«is»  As  is  usual,  success  engendered  success,  and  the 
business  extended  so  rapidly  as  even  to  cause  anxiety 
among  the  members  of  the  Company*  As  we  have  seen, 
the  capital,  invention  and  control  were  supplied  practically 
by  Morris,  who,  nevertheless,  under  the  original  instru- 
ment of  the  partnership,  could  not  claim  greater  rights  in 
the  management  of  the  assets  of  the  Firm  than  any  of  his 
five  or  six  associates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members 
whose  connection  with  the  Firm  was  slight,  might,  at 
any  moment,  find  themselves  seriously  involved  in  the 
liabilities  of  the  business,  which  had  been  established 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Limited  Company  Act*  The 
profits,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and  for  several  reasons, 
had  never  been  divided*  But  these  legal  claims  now 
represented  sums  which  involved  intricate  calculations, 
and  which,  if  settled,  would  drain  the  resources  of  the 
business,  that  is  to  say :  the  private  fortune  of  William 
Morris* 

The  question  of  dissolution 
having  been  discussed,  three  of  the  partners:     Bume- 
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Jones,  Faulkner  and  Webb,  refused  to  accept  any  consid- 
eration in  respect  to  their  claims  as  partners ;  while  the 
other  three  stood  for  the  strict  letter  of  their  legal  rights. 
The  position  of  the  latter  group  is  explained  in  the  words 
of  an  attorney : 

**  That  as  in  the  inception  of 
the  Firm  no  member  invested  money,  nor  gave  any  time 
or  labor,  without  being  paid  at  an  agreed  rate,  the  position 
of  the  several  members  ought  to  be  considered  as  equal 
in  respect  to  their  claims  on  the  assets  of  the  Firm; 
further,  the  good  will  ought  to  be  taken  at  three  years* 
purchase  and  ought  to  be  included  in  the  said  assets/' 

The  extreme  falsity  of  such 
claims  is  manifest;  since  the  associates,  other  than 
Morris,  and  beyond  the  first  assessment,  had  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  capitaL  They  had  also,  as  they 
averred,  been  paid  on  every  occasion  when  they  had 
given  assistance,  or  furnished  designs  or  other  work  to 
the  Company;  by  which  arrangement  Morris,  in  all 
justice,  was  released  from  obligations  toward  them.  But 
the  usual  contest  between  law  and  equity  ensued.  Long 
and  complicated  negotiations  were  made  on  one  side  ana 
the  other.  Friendships  were  broken,  and  among  them, 
that  of  Rossetti  with  Morris  was  never  again  renewed. 
Finally,  the  dissolution  was  effected,  but  without  satisfac- 
tion to  the  contestants,  and  a  new  firm  came  into  existence 
in  March,  J  875,  bearing  the  name  of  Morris  &  Company, 
and  under  the  sole  management  and  proprietorship  of 
William  Morris;  Bume-Jones  and  Webb  retiring  their 
interests,  but  continuing  to  aid  with  designs  for  stained 
glass  and  furniture. 

At  last,  the  world^s  verdict 
repaired  the  injuries  inflicted  by  friends  upon  the  upright 
man  and  the  great  artist.  Morris  is  to-day  honored  in 
England,  France  and  America  as  a  personality  unique  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  one  who  practised  the  most 
essential  arts  and  crafts  only  to  transfigure  them. 


THE   OPERA    OF   'PATIENCE" 

AND 

"THE    AESTHETIC    MOVEMENT." 

A  QUARTER-CENTURY  since,  the  Gilbert-SuIIivan 
•**•  Operas  were  at  the  height  of  their  barrel-organ 
fame»  But  it  was  impossible  then  to  decide  upon  their 
permanent  value.  Now,  at  the  present  distance  of  time, 
these  lively  satires  upon  political  abuses,  art  movements 
and  social  vagaries  possess  a  distinct  value  as  historical 
documents.  The  generation  which  has  arisen  since  they 
were  composed,  gains  through  them  a  more  rapid  and 
vital  understanding  of  the  times  which  they  satirize  than 
it  were  possible  to  do  through  the  medium  of  histories  and 
biographies  alone*  For  to  these,  by  reason  of  their 
dramatic  form,  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  people  to 
books*  From  this  point  of  view,  the  most  valuable  of 
them  all  is  **  Patience,^*  the  overcharged  picture  of  the 
aesthetic  movement  of  J  870- 1 880*  In  this  case,  as 
always,  the  very  exaggeration  of  the  caricature  betrays 
the  power  of  the  imng  caricatured.  Bunthome  and 
Archibald  are  ridiculous  and  grotesque  only  because  they 
represent  the  perversion  of  qualities,  culture  and  grace 
which  might,  but  for  the  bias  of  the  individual,  have  been 
very  real  and  very  forceful.  The  **  aesthetic  maidens  ** 
whose  rhythmic  movements  and  utterances  are  followed 
bv  such  spontaneous  laughter  from  the  auditory,  may  be 
classified  with  literary  parodies  and  travesties  which  are 
successful  in  the  degree  that  they  offer  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  beauty  of  the  original  work. 

The  key-note  of  the  aesthetic 
movement  was  sincerity.  The  foible  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  **  Patience^^  is  affectation : 

**  My  mediaevalism  is  not  real,'^ 
confesses  in  a  burst  of  confidence  the  arch-pretender  who 
momentarily  is  freed  from  his  devotees. 
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**  I  love  you  with  a  fourteenth- 
century  Florentine  frenzy  "  is  another  declaration  whose 
alliterative  catchiness  conceals  a  deeper  meaning  than  is 
suspected  by  the  many  who  applaud  it*  With  an  **  airy- 
word  **  dropped  here  and  there,  **  Patience  "  vitalizes  the 
history  of  the  revolution  effected  in  the  externals  of 
English  middle-class  life  by  Ruskin,  Pre-Raphaelitism  and 
all  that  this  term  implies. 

The  aesthetic  movement  was 
far  from  being  superficial ;  nor  was  it  even  confined  to  a 
single  branch  of  interest.  It  arose  from  roots  hidden 
deeply  in  English  thought  and  life.  It  was  perhaps 
Walter  Scott  who,  in  his  romances,  first  displayed  a 
real  mediaevalism,  when  he  dared,  in  the  face  of  an 
effete  classic  art  to  assert  and  glorify  the  majestic  beauty 
of  Gothic  architecture*  Next  came  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement  at  Oxford,  which  although  culminating  in 
1845  with  the  secession  of  John  Newman  to  the  Roman 
Church,  continued  long  afterward  to  be  a  prodigious 
force ;  restoring  to  English  churches  and  church  services 
some  part  of  their  original  beauty  and  symbolism,  and 
thence  carrying  into  secular  life  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  were  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  hand- 
maidens of  religion.  Another  source  of  the  aesthetic 
movement  h  found  in  the  writings  of  Ruskin,  which 
became  for  the  Pre-Raphaelites  a  new  gospel  and  a  fixed 
creed.  Finally,  the  direct  cause  of  the  art  movement 
must  be  recognized  in  the  powerful  and  self-centered 
personality  of  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  drew  after  him  and, 
for  a  time,  molded  as  he  willed,  the  two  younger  men, 
Morris  and  Bume-Jones,  the  real  and  effective  workers  in 
the  Pre-Raphaelite,  or  aesthetic  movement.  These 
three  friends,  together  with  Holman  Hunt,  John  Everett 
Millais  and  Madox  Brown,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
present  eminence  of  English  art,  pictorial  and  decorative. 

In  1821,  John  Constable  pre- 
dicted that  within  thirty  years  the  art  of  his  nation  would 
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have  ceased  to  exists  Later,  in  the  forties,  Ruskin 
recorded  that  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  repeated 
again  and  again:  ^^The  same  foolish  faces  in  simper, 
the  same  brown  cows  in  ditches,  the  same  white  sails  in 
squalls  and  the  same  slices  of  lemons  in  saucers/^  Art 
had  become  a  fashion,  style  had  degenerated  into  man- 
nerism, and  mannerism  had  fallen  into  pettiness* 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  revolted 
against  classicism  as  a  foreign  element  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  contemporaries, 
for  whom  the  later  Italian  schools  represented  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  desirable  in  art*  They  turned  for  aid  and 
inspiration  to  mediaevalism,  as  to  the  ri^tful  and  common 
inheritance  of  the  modem  nations*  They  rejected  the 
facility  fatal  to  ideas,  the  artistic  subterfuges  and  conven- 
tions of  the  followers  of  **  the  grand  style  ***  seeking  their 
guides  and  models  in  artists  who  lived  in  a  time  when 
human  thought  teemed,  although  it  struggled  with  an 
imperfect  medium  of  expression ; — sometimes  even  to  the 
point  of  childishness*  Thus  in  the  old  Italians  and  old 
Flemings  they  found  their  masters,  whom  they  did  not 
servilely  imitate,  but  to  whom  they  were  attracted  as  to 
the  founders  of  a  national  and  popular  art* 

The  mediaevalism  of  Rossetti, 
William  Morris  and  Bume-Jones  was  real*  It  was  due 
to  natural  impulse,  fostered  by  judicious  study,  and 
revealed  in  sincere  and  beautiful  forms,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  pictorial,  decorative,  or  poetic  art,  and 
whether  derived  from  Italian,  French,  or  Icelandic  sources* 
In  common  with  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  poets  and  artists 
were  restless,  passionate  and  imaginative*  Like  them, 
too,  they  began  their  work  imperfectly  trained  in 
technique*  But  all  that  was  ingenuous  and  pardonable 
to  the  critic,  in  the  early  masters,  became,  in  the  modem 
Englishmen,  open  to  the  reproach  of  affectation,  indolence 
and  even   degeneracy*      Again,   the   subjects   and  titles 
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chosen  by  the  reformers  and  innovators  were  as  new  to 
the  English  ear^  as  were  the  forms  and  colors  by  which 
they  expressed  themselves  in  painting  and  decoration, 
strange  to  the  English  eye*  These  facts  therefore  became 
a  lively  cause  for  ridicule,  which  was  further  strength- 
ened by  a  following  gained  for  the  Pre-Raphaeutes 
among  people  of  would-be  refinement  and  little  originality, 
to  whom  all  that  was  singular  in  the  new  movement 
appealed,  but  who  were,  by  nature,  blind  and  deaf  as  to 
its  true  meaning  and  aims*  So,  as  it  is  cleverly  put  in 
the  opera  of  ** Patience:"  **My  mediae valism  is  not 
real,"  must  have  been  the  heart, — if  not  the  lip-confession 
of  many  a  poseur  of  the  eighteen  seventies  and  eighties* 
At  that  time  there  were  doubtless  numerous  replicas  of 
Bunthome,  the  "crushed"  esthete,  and  of  Archibald, 
who  after  his  long  wanderings  in  realms  oi  faery  and 
poesy,  loyally  returned  to  his  milkmaid  love* 

A  second  declaration  above 
quoted  from  "Patience,"  calls  for  special  comment :  "I 
love  you  with  a  fourteenth  century  Florentine  frenzy." 
And  as  before  intimated,  this  is  no  fortuitous  alliterative 
combination  of  words*  It  is  wit  of  the  subtlest  and 
keenest  kind*  It  betrays  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
thing  caricatured,  beside  amusing  the  ear  of  the  listener, 
just  as  the  speaker  of  the  sentence  amuses  his  eye  by  a 
nameless  touch  of  over  "intensity."  For  the  pictorial 
explanation  of  the  phrase  one  has  onlv  to  glance  at 
certain  of  the  pagan  subjects  of  Botticelli, — notably  the 
famous  "  Spring,^  — wherein  the  great  decorative  artist 
so  admired  by  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  has  drawn 
together  in  a  moving,  dancing  group  the  exuberant  life, 
youth  and  strength  typical  of  the  Italian  Revival  of  Letters* 

In  "Patience,"  Rossetti,  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  Burne- Jones  receive  each  a  share  of 
lively  good-natured  pleasantry.  Rossetti  is  a  target  for 
wit  as  the  founder  and  master  of  the  "  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry;"  the  reviver   of   obsolete   forms   of   metre;  the 
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deviser  of  refrains  in  which  sound  overpowers  sense^  so 
that^  as  Bunthome  is  made  to  say  of  his  own  verses: 
**  They  mean  nothing/' 

The  parody  upon  William 
Morris  appeals  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear*  Bun- 
thome and  the  maidens  are  clothed  in  what  may  be 
called  the  transitional  colors  of  the  Morris  firm  of 
decorators*  The  pale  olive  garb  of  the  Aesthete,  the 
peacock  blues  and  pomegranate  tones  seen  in  the  robes 
of  the  chorus,  were  offered  by  Morris  as  the  first  protest 
of  art  against  the  aniline  dyes  of  commerce,  which  he 
denounced  as  **  hideous,  crude,  livid  and  cheap/*  Also, 
the  sunflower,  which  is  affected  by  Bunthome  and  which 
grows  dearer  to  him  in  proportion  as  he  is  **  crushed,'* 
until  in  the  last  tableau  he  uses  it  as  a  solace  and 
shield — this  too  is  a  hidden  recognition  of  the  art-influence 
of  Morris*  He,  as  a  decorator,  criticised  the  double 
sunflower  as  **  a  coarse  and  dull  plant,*'  while  he  praised 
the  single  bloom  of  the  same  species  as  **  both  interesting 
and  beautiful,  with  its  sharply  chiselled  yellow  florets 
relieved  by  the  quaintly  patterned  sad-colored  centre 
clogged  with  bees  and  butterflies/'  The  preference  of 
the  artist,  and  his  decorative  use  of  a  despised  plant 
raised  the  single  sunflower  to  such  high  favor  that  it 
spread  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  aristocratic  gardens  of 
America,  where  it  still  blooms  as  a  survival  of  the 
**  Aesthetic  Craze  "  of  the  early  eighteen  eighties* 

But  piquant  and  mirth-provok- 
ing as  are  the  sarcasms  in  **  Patience "  against  Rossetti 
and  Morris,  they  yield  in  point  of  subtlety  to  those 
directed  toward  Burne-Jones*  Every  frequenter  of  picture- 
shops  can  recognize  the  originals  of  the  *^  stained  glass 
attitudes  "  of  the  funny  dragoons,  as  they  twist  themselves 
into  almost  impossible  contortions  to  gaze  ^^soulfuUy"  at 
their  lilies*  Nor  are  the  gestures  of  the  chorus  less 
familiar,  as  the  long,  slender  "devitalized"  arms  are 
extended  in  helpless  adoration,  or  the  sinuous  bodies 
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wave  and  writhe  in  an  extasy  of  love  and  poetry :  they 
are  each  and  all  to  be  found  in  the  Bume-Jones  book  of 
studies,  and  recur  again  and  again  in  such  masterpieces 
as  the  ''Mirror  of  Venus/'  ''Laus  Veneris/'  **Lc  Chant 
d' Amour/'  and  **  Love  Among  the  Ruins/' 

Altogether,  in  view  of  the 
interest  already  noted  and  because  of  many  subtleties 
untouched  upon  in  the  present  slight  criticism,  the  opera 
of  **  Patience  "  should  be  preserved  as  a  **  little  classic/' 
containing  the  rapidly  drawn  sketches  of  three  most 
important  figures  in  the  art-life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


MORRIS  AND  BURNE-JONIIS. 

ANY  record  of  the  life  of  William  Morris  would  be 
indeed  incomplete,  unless  it  contained  a  more  than 
passing  reference  to  his  faithful  friend  and  sympathetic 
coadjutor,  Edward  Burne- Jones*  The  two  were  joined 
together  by  what  would  appear  to  be  the  strongest  bond 
of  human  companionship :  a  community  of  tastes  coupled 
with  a  diversity  of  temperament*  To  this  union  Morris 
furnished  the  masculine,  and  Bume-Jones  the  feminine 
element*  The  one  was  passionate — often  to  the  degree 
of  violence,  active,  self-reliant,  even  aggressive*  The 
other  was  contemplative,  endowed  with  a  Griselda-Iikc 
patience,  imaginative,  idealistic*  By  blood  both  were 
Celts,  strong  in  racial  characteristics*  In  thought  and  art 
both  were  mediaevalists,  with  the  distinction  that  Morris 
was  attracted  by  Anglo-Norman  architecture  and  litera- 
ture ;  while  the  ideas  and  expression  of  Burne-Jones  were 
colored  with  a  pronounced  Italianism*  For  this  difference 
the  first  studies  of  each  artist  were  partially  responsible : 
the  college  library  at  Marlboro  and  the  location  of  the 
college  itself  providing  Morris  with  fine  and  abundant 
material  for  archeological  research ;  while  Bume-Jones  is 
known  to  have  received  the  impulse  toward  an  artistic 
career  from  a  drawing  of  Rossetti's,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  during  his  freshman  year  at  Oxford*  In  both 
men  also  the  long  course  of  years  did  but  fulfil  the  initial 
impulse:  Morris  became  a  creator  and  inventor,  bold, 
experimental,  and  epoch-making,  like  the  builders  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  whom  he  ac&iowledged  as  his  masters, 
models  and  guides ;  Bume-Jones,  on  the  contrary,  unique 
in  genius  and  personality,  labored  in  artistic  solitude, 
caring  little  for  the  world^s  applause,  and  remaining  faithful 
to  his  early  ideals  with  a  truly  feminine  constancy*  The 
joint  accomplishments  of  the  two  men  produced  upon  the 
art  of  their  time  an  influence  that  is  quite  immeasurable, 
as  to  depth,  breadth  and  lasting  effect*    Together,  they 
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not  only  redeemed  the  English  decorative  arts  from  a 
decadent,  denationalized  state,  but  they  carried  them  to  a 
point  which  commanded  acknowledgement  and  provoked 
imitation  from  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  Even  in 
their  separate,  personal  gifts — in  Morris  poetical  genius,  in 
Bume- Jones  pictorial  power, — they  seemed  to  supplement, 
balance  and  support  each  other*  They  received  mental 
impressions,  the  one  from  the  other,  with  a  rapidity  and 
delicacy  born  of  close  companionship  and  the  power  to 
feel  and  see  in  common.  But  they  advanced  to  this 
intellectual  and  spiritual  sympathy  from  widely  differing 
circumstances* 

Unlike  Morris,  Bumc-Jones 
contended  in  childhood  and  early  youth  with  unfavorable 
surroundings*  His  innate  faculties  were  tardily  developed, 
and  even  when  awakened,  were  matured  only  through 
invincible  determination  and  patience*  Three  years  tne 
senior  of  his  friend,  he  was  bom  in  Birmingham,  in  1833, 
when  as  yet  the  name  of  this  great  factory-town,  vulgar- 
ized into  **  Brummagem,^^  stood  for  all  that  is  commercially 
contemptible  and  spurious*  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
shopkeeper,  and  he  grew  up  in  an  austere,  dreary  home, 
apart  from  the  tender  influence  of  woman,  as  his  only 
sister,  his  elder  by  a  few  years,  had  died  in  her  infancy, 
and  his  mother  at  his  birth*  Imaginative  literature  was 
forbidden  him  through  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  father, 
and  the  boy  thus  forced  to  a  starvation  whose  pangs  he 
but  half  realized,  suffered  on  in  silence  and  solitude,  since 
he  made  but  few  acquaintances  and  opened  his  heart  to 
none*  Meanwhile  his  education  was  not  neglected,  as  he 
was  entered,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  at  King  Edward^s 
School,  by  his  father,  who  hoped  to  make  him  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Anglican  Church.  During  the  years  of 
preparation  for  his  destined  profession,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  classics  and  of  history,  which 
once  he  had  met  with  his  friend  Morris,  became  the  basis 
of  extended  readings  and  of  wide  general  culture* 
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At  twenty^  Bume-Jones  passed 
into  Exeter  ODflege,  Oxford,  meeting  Morris  on  the  first 
day  of  term,  within  a  week  becoming  his  inseparable 
friend,  and  afterward  writing  of  him : 

*^From  the  first  I  knew  how 
different  he  was  from  all  the  men  I  had  ever  met*  He 
talked  with  vehemence,  and  sometimes  with  violence*  I 
never  knew  him  languid  or  tired/* 

This  first  appreciation  continued 
to  be  the  same  in  kind  and  degree.  For  whenever  Bume- 
Jones  wrote  or  spoke  of  his  friend,  it  was  with  a  half- 
feminine  admiration  for  the  aggressive,  sturdv,  path- 
making  qualities  in  which  he  himself  was  altogether 
lacking.  The  undivided  intimacy  of  the  two  under- 
graduates continued  throughout  their  residence  at  Oxford, 
each  giving  and  taking  ms  share  in  all  that  made  for 
inteflectual  advancement,  the  widening  of  interests  and 
the  opening  of  new  vistas  of  thought  and  life.  Bume- 
Jones,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Celtic  and  Scandina- 
vian mythologies,  gave  the  impulse  which  led  to  the 
greatest  literary  achievement  of  Morris.  His  companion- 
ship, too,  did  much  to  raise  art  to  a  place  by  the  side  of 
literature  in  the  daily  life  of  his  friend,  since  his  character- 
istic drawings,  known  as  *^  Jones's  Devils,'*  and  eagerly 
sought  after  by  his  fellow-students,  aroused  the  latent 
manual  dexterity  of  Morris,  who  shortly  began  to  cover 
the  margins  of  his  books  and  letters  with  architectural 
motifs  and  floriated  ornament. 

The  close  bond  between  the 
two  young  men  extended  until  it  included  four  or  five 
others  filled  with  the  same  aspirations  toward  beauty 
and  the  same  indefinite  desires  to  do  something  for 
humanity;  each  wishing  to  act  according  to  his  own 
will  and  way.  Thus  three  years  passed,  during  which 
Morris  developed  into  the  most  original  young  poet  of 
England.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Bume-Jones,  sensi- 
tive and  susceptible,  yielded  to  the  virile  personality  of 
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Rossetti,  and  sank  completely  under  his  influence. 
Through  the  advice  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  leader,  the 
novice  enthusiast  began  at  once  to  paint,  without 
academic  training,  or  the  craftsmanship  necessary  to 
an  artist,  Rossetti  maintained  that  the  enforced  drudgery 
of  copying  from  the  antique  would  blunt,  if  it  did  not 
destroy,  the  delicate  imagination  of  his  younger  friend :  an 
opinion  taken  not  without  reason,  but  which  strictly 
carried  out  as  it  was,  might  have  led  to  disaster,  had  the 
strenuous  later  efforts  of  Bume-Jones  not  atoned  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  first  work.  Indeed,  as  he  once  remarked 
of  himself,  in  the  technique  of  his  art,  at  twenty-five  he 
was  but  fifteen,  and  before  he  could  adequately  express 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  the  beauty  of  his  conceptions, 
he  was  forced  to  submit  himself  to  the  ordeal  of  patient 
toil.  Two  years  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Rossetti 
constituted  his  sole  art-education,  if  we  except  the  fertile 
production,  the  constant  observation  and  experiment  which 
finally  rendered  him  the  greatest  self-made  painter  of 
modem  times.  At  fifty,  he  had  become  a  subtile,  exquisite 
draughtsman,  a  consummate  master  of  color,  an  artist  of 
so  pronounced  a  personality  as  to  be  recognized  in  the 
slightest  sketch  coming  from  his  hand*  His  faults,  his 
exaggerations,  like  those  of  Botticelli,  to  whom  he  offers 
many  points  of  resemblance,  seemed  to  proceed  not  from 
ignorance,  or  lack  of  perception,  but  rather  from  fixed 
principles  inherent  in  nis  qualities  as  a  great  decorative 
painter.  In  some  scheme  Imown  to  himself  alone  lay, 
without  doubt,  the  explanation  of  his  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  human  body :  the  small  head,  the  great  height  and 
slenderness,  the  weight  thrown  upon  one  foot,  the  inward 
arch  of  the  stiffened  leg,  the  contrast  in  curve  between  the 
supporting  and  the  supported  side,  and  the  other  points 
noted  without  explanation  by  the  French  critic,  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  who  seems  not  to  recall  that  precisely  the  same 
treatment  prevailed  among  the  later  sculptors  of  Greece :  a 
fact  which,  in  view  of  the  intense  studiousness  of  Bume- 
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Jones,  indicates  that  the  artist  followed  a  definite  system, 
instead  of  repeating  technical  errors,  until  his  senses  were 
so  perverted  that  he  saw  beauty  where  only  ugliness 
existed.  Another  indication  of  an  underlying  system  in 
the  work  of  Bume-Jones  is  found  in  his  selediveness. 
His  book  of  **  studies,*'  or  preliminary  drawings,  shows 
how  carefully  his  first  intentions  were  modified  again  and 
again,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  together  and  become 
integral  parts  of  an  important  picture.  His  was  certainly 
a  completeness  laboriously  acquired.  He  attained  an 
expressive  line,  but  it  was  not  through  economic  draughts- 
manship. He  had  no  affinity  with  artists  like  Flaxman, 
Durer,  Hokosai,  the  eighteenth  century  Japanese,  or 
Forain,  the  modem  Frenchman,  in  whose  sketches — 
spontaneous  and  yet  restrained — it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  where  each  line  stops  and  where  each  begins. 

Consequent  upon  this  sclective- 
ness :  that  is  the  power  to  choose,  absorb  and  assimilate, 
Burne- Jones  offered  frequently  in  his  work  suggestions 
of  earlier  artists  whom  he  had  closely,  but  never  servilely, 
studied.  He  was  no  borrower  or  thief,  but  simply  an 
honest,  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  great  capital  and  patri- 
mony of  art.  His  most  marked  preference  was,  of  course, 
for  Botticelli,  with  whom  he  saw  and  felt  in  common. 
Titian  taught  him  much  in  the  handling  of  the  orchestra 
of  color.  Michelangelo's  ** Slaves''  writhe  on  the 
English  painter's  **  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  as  they  were  pur- 
posed to  suffer  on  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  Second. 
Leonardo  often  opened  to  him  the  secret  of  his  alluring 
curves.  But  it  is  simple  justice  to  assert  that,  strengthened 
and  formed  by  his  contact  with  Italian  and  Greek  art, 
Burne-Jones  never  falsified  his  distinctive  personality. 
He  recognized  his  own  wherever  he  found  it,  mastered  it 
and  then  displayed  it  without  fear  of  question  or  criticism. 

These  unvarying  methods, 
adopted  early  in  life  and  pursued  throughout  an  art-career 
of  forty  years,  the  gradual  gathering  of  materials,  the  slow 
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evolution  of  a  picture — which  sometimes  extended  through 
a  decade  or  more, — offer  extreme  contrasts  with  the  ways 
of  Morris^  the  closely  allied  brother-in-art  of  Bume-Jones* 
For  the  first  named,  a  few  months  or  weeks  sufficed  for 
gaining  the  theory  and  practice  of  any  subject  to  which 
he  applied  himself*  He  labored  with  a  **  furia  **  worthy 
of  Michelangelo*  He  produced  in  great  quantity  and  at 
rapid  rate*  His  devotion,  absolute  for  the  time  being,  was 
given  successively  to  a  number  of  interests,  widely  differ- 
ing among  themselves*  He  loved,  accepted  the  gift  which 
the  thing  loved  had  to  bestow,  and  passed  on  to  new 
conquests*  He  was  in  all  things  the  complement  and 
opposite  of  his  friend,  who  lived  apart  from  men  and  their 
concerns,  cloistered  in  his  art,  devoutly  attendant  upon 
the  Revelation  of  Beauty* 

And  thus,  but  for  William 
Morris,  the  influence  of  Bume- Jones  might  ever  have 
remained  confined  to  aristocratic  circles ;  since  the  posses- 
sion of  great  examples  of  pictorial  art  is  the  privilege  of 
the  few  and  wealthy*  Owing  to  the  labors  of  the  skilled 
artisan  and  apostle  of  democracy,  the  barriers  of  individual 
ownership  were  cast  down,  and  the  work  of  his  richly 
endowed  friend  was  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  decorative  design*  It  has 
been  said  that  *Mt  would  be  a  serious  undertaking  to 
measure  the  flood  of  beauty  poured  by  the  two  co-laborers 
into  the  world**^  But  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  their 
accomplishment  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  a 
trustworthy  critic,  who  declares  simply  and  without  the 
emphasis  that  fears  contradiction,  that  **  they  reformed  the 
taste  of  England/^  The  churches,  the  colleges,  the 
municipal  museums  and  the  homes  of  their  own  country 
bear  witness  to  their  genius  which,  exercised  as  if  sent 
forth  from  a  single  brain,  glorified  and  transfigured  every- 
thing that  it  touched ;  so  that  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  rose  again,  and  the  workshop  was  restored 
to  the  high  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  times  when 
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Florence  and  Nuremberg  and  the  cathedral  cities  of  France 
teemed  with  simple^  sturdy  burghers,  whose  first  care  was 
to  preserve,  through  common  effort  and  organization,  the 
traditions  of  their  skill,  and  whose  lives  were  consecrated 
to  the  religion  of  beauty* 

Consequent  upon  the  decorative 
reform  in  England,  the  Applied  Arts  have  risen  from  their 
decadence  in  France  and  nave  become  firmly  established 
in  the  United  States  among  a  people  most  ready  of  all  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  a  true  aestheticism*  And  thus  the 
chance  meeting  of  two  youths,  a  half-century  since,  on 
the  benches  of  an  Oxford  College,  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
vista  into  the  past,  wherein  we  see  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  nations  building  and  carving,  painting  and  spin- 
ning, throwing  into  their  work  their  strength,  their  love 
and  very  souls*  And  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
vision  is  that  a  real  art,  created  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  is  able  not  only  to  beautify,  but  also  to  simplify 
life,  to  unify  the  interests  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  finally  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  word 
commonyDealth^ 
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When  the  change  comes,  it  will 
embrace  the  whole  of  society,  and  there  will  be  no  discon- 
tented class  left  to  form  the  elements  of  a  fresh  revolution. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  movement  should  not  be  ignorant, 
but  intelligent.  What  I  should  like  to  have  now  far 
more  than  anything  else,  would  be  a  body  of  able,  high- 
minded,  competent  men,  who  should  act  as  instructors, 
I  should  look  to  those  men  to  preach  what  Socialism 
really  is — not  a  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  a 
change  involving  the  very  noblest  ideal  of  human  life  and 
duty :  a  life  in  which  every  human  being  should  find  un- 
restricted scope  for  his  best  powers  and  faculties, 

WILLIAM  MORRIS: 
First  public  utterance.  After  becoming  member  of 
Socia.listic  LeAgue. 

Education  is  the  prime  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  society 
without  the  existing  materials, 

WILLIAM  MORRIS: 
Letter  to  Lady  *Bume-Jones,  September,  1883. 

I  could  never  forget  that  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks,  my  work  is  little  less  than  pleasure  to 
me;  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  would  I 
give  it  up,  even  if  I  could.  Over  and  over  again,  I  have 
asked  myself  why  should  not  my  lot  be  the  common  lot. 
My  work  is  simple  work  enough;  much  of  it,  nor  that 
the  least  pleasant,  any  man  of  decent  intelligence  could 
do,  if  he  could  but  get  to  care  about  the  work  and  its 
results.  Indeed,  I  have  been  ashamed  when  I  have 
thought  of  the  contrast  between  my  happy  working  hours 
and  the  unpraised,  unrewarded,  monotonous  drudgery 
which  most  men  are  condemned  to.  Nothing  shall  con- 
vince me  that  such  labour  as  this  is  good  or  necessary  to 
civilization, 

WILLIAM  MORRIS: 
Lecture :  "  cAri,  WcaUK  And  "Riches  /  "  given  At 
SMAnchester  lioyal  Institution,  MArch  6,  1883. 


AN    ARGUMENT    FOR    SIMPLICITY 

IN 

HOUSEHOLD    FURNISHINGS 

JN  all  that  concerns  household  furnishings  and  decoration,  present 
•*  tendencies  are  to<ward  a  simplicity  unknom)n  in  the  past.  The 
form  of  any  object  is  made  to  express  the  structural  idea  directly, 
frankly,  often  almost  ivith  baldness*  The  materials  employed  are 
chosen  no  longer  solely  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  ivith  a  great 
consideration  for  their  potential  beauty.  The  qualities  thus  appre- 
hended are  traced  to  their  source  and  then  carefully  developed  by  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  cabinet 
makers  created  charming  objects  suited  to  the  palaces  and  castles  of 
the  old  nobility.  They  revelled  in  richness  of  material:  in  vooods 
brought  from  countries  and  colonies  difficult  of  access;  in  costly 
gilding  and  other  applied  ornament ;  in  fanciful  painting  <which  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  handling  alone  saved  from  triviality  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

But  to-day,  vjith  the  idea  of  development 
everywhere  dominant, — in  the  sciences,  in  educational  methods,  in 
all  that  furthers  human  intercourse,  comfort  and  progress— vje  find 
the  mood  of  the  century  impressed  upon  the  material  and  necessary 
objects  by  tuhich  <Tve  are  surrounded.  Even  our  beds,  tables  and 
chairs,  if  planned  and  executed  according  to  the  newer  and  sounder 
ideas  of  household  art,  offer  us  a  lesson  taught  by  their  form,  sub- 
stance and  finish.  We  are  no  longer  tortured  by  exaggerated  lines 
the  reasons  for  vjhich  are  past  divining.  We  have  not  to  deal  with 
falsifying  veneers,  or  with  disfiguring  So-called  ornament.  We  are 
not  necessarily  confronted  by  substances  precious  because  of  their 
traditional  use,  their  rarity,  and  the  difficulty  attending  their  attain- 
ment. We  are,  first  of  all,  met  by  plain  shapes  <which  not  only 
declare,  but  emphasize  their  purpose.  Our  eyes  rest  on  materials 
v)hich,  gathered  from  the  forests,  along  the  streams,  and  from  other 
sources  familiar  to  us,  are,  for  that  reason,  interesting  and  eloquent. 
We  may,  in  the  arms  of  our  reading-chair,  or  in  the  desk  before 
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fwhich  <we  pass  our  <working-da.y ^  study  the  stnking  undtthtions  in  the 
grain  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  or  other  of  our  native  <TVOods,  and  in  so 
doing,  learn  the  'worth  of  patient,  ivell-directed  and  skilled  labor ; 
of  that  labor  <which  educates ;  that  is  :  leads  out  and  de'belops  the 
hidden  lvalues  ana  qualities  of  things  too  often  neglected  because  they 
are  frequently  seen 


PRO    PATRIA 

TIT  HEN  in  the  decade  oft870-t880.  Oriental  art  began  to  receive 
yy  ^widespread  attention  in  France,  and  became  a  favorite  topic 
of  conversation  in  fashionable  salons,  there  <were  many  connoisseurs 
<who  denied  its  claims  to  consideration.  Then  it  <was  that  M.  Thiers, 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  summed  up  in  a  single  pithy 
sentence  the  reasons  for  the  narrow  prejudice  'which  refused  currency 
to  ideas  other  than  those  consecrated  by  long  familiarity. 

He  declared:   *'  One  should  not  go  to  Japan 
'with  the  Parthenon  in  one's  mind,'' 

A  similar  prejudice  has  established  itself  in 
this  country  regarding  the  use  of  mahogany  in  the  finer  pieces  of 
household  furnishings.  The  preference  for  this  'wood,  founded 
partially  upon  its  beauty,  received  a  "bery  strong  impetus  from  the 
connection  of  the  'wood  and  of  certain  famous  cabinet  makers  'with  our 
colonial  history,  'which  of  late  has  been  so  thoroughly  treated  by 
American  authors,  and  so  thoroughly  studied  by  our  patriotic  clubs. 
Consequently,  our  natil^e  products  have  been  neglected  and  their  possi- 
bilities olferlooked.  But  it  is  true  that  oak,  ash  and  elm,  properly 
treated,  possess  attractions  that  yield  to  those  of  no  other  'woods. 
The  undulations  of  their  grain,  the  soft,  unobtrusive  tones  'which 
they  assume  through  skillful  polish,  the  color-play  'which  runs  over 
their  smooth  surface  are  qualities  'which  to  be  appreciated  need  only 
to  be  fairly  observed.  The  intelligent  craftsman  in  our  country  is 
noTV  raising  our  northern  'woods  to  a  place  beside  that  occupied  by 
the  long- admired  mahogany. 


Onondaga  Golf  Club, 
Syracuse,  if^.  Y. 
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STYLE    AND    ITS    REQUISITES 

rHE  most  exquisite  things  in  nature  and  in  art  are  those  ivhich  possess 
an  indefinable  quality  called  style.  The  piece  of  literature^  the 
architectural  ivork,  the  beautiful  ^woman,  the  floiuer  'wanting  in  this  last 
nameless  grace  are  alike  unfortunate.  For  in  order  to  gain  recognition  and 
appreciation  in  a  highly  cilfilized  age,  distinction,  that  is  to  say  :  separa- 
tion from  one's  kind  is  necessary.  But  this  distinction  must  be  natural 
and  inherent:  never  sought  after,  assumed,  or  forced.  In  the  case  of 
objects  created  by  the  artist,  style  must  be  a  part  of  the  'very  conception  ; 
and  not  something  consciously  added  in  the  mechanical  execution. 

The  masters  of  style,  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
schools  ^wrought  in  obedience  to  impulse,  because  they  'were  forced  from 
'within  ;  because  the  thing  seen  in  their  mental  'vision  cried  out  to  be  bom, 
to  become  materialized.  The  lintel,  the  column,  the  arch  'were  not  in- 
corporated into  the  building  art  by  deliberate  selection,  by  critics  and 
learned  experimentalists.  The  structural  element  'was  seized  by  the 
master  and  fell  into  place  beneath  his  po'werful  grasp  :  the  result  represent- 
ing 'what  'we  recognize  no'w  as  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  mediaelfal.  Nor  did 
the  i'wo  great  Italians,  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  stril^e  after  their  dis- 
tinguishing traits.  The  harmonic  composition  of  the  one,  the  infinite 
linear  'variety  of  the  other  'were  spontaneous,  constant  forces  'which  needed 
not  to  be  fed  or  fostered  by  their  possessors,  of  'which  they  'were  a  'vital 
part;  l{bing  'with  them,  and  passing  a'way  at  the  death  of  the  masters, 
never  again  to  be  repeated. 

Style  is  therefore  the  quality  and  rightful  posses- 
sion of  one  individual,  or  class  of  individuals.  Outside  of  these  limits. 
His  a  false  and  unjustifiable  assumption.  We  feel  this  statement  to  be 
true  'when  'we  pause  to  analyse  the  impressions  that  often  fall  like  discords 
upon  our  senses,  as  'we  go  upon  our  'ways  of  'work  or  pleasure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sixteenth  century  French  castle  architecture  is  **  sui  generis/' 
It  is  incomparable  in  its  'way.  It  lends  itself  to  the  nature  in  the  midst  of 
<which  it  'was  created;  rising  from  the  landscape  of  the  river  Loire  as  a 
sympathetic  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  sky,  the  'water,  the  hills  and  the 
forests.  Further  than  this,  it  represents  the  time  of  its  birth.  Its  splendor 
of  material,  its  brilliancy  of  execution,  its  imaginative,  luxuriant,  graceful 
ornament  recall  the  artistic,  pleasure-lolling  Francis  First  'who  passed 
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ivith  his  court  from  chateau  to  chateau;  a'ooiding  his  burgher-capiUit, 
Paris f  lest  his  'waste  of  l^eatth  should  incite  the  honest  artisans  and  shop- 
keepers  to  discontent  and  insurrection* 

Nom)f  let  a  reproduction  of  this  style  be  attempted 
in  the  heart  of  our  American  metropoliSf  as  has  been  done  in  several 
notable  instances.  The  result  is  no  longer  either  pleasing  to  the  student 
and  connoisseur,  or  satisfying  to  the  masses*  The  feudal  architecture  is 
by  centuries  out  of  place  in  a  modem  city,  presumably  the  home  of  civic 
lam)  and  order*  The  broad  avenues,  teeming  ivith  the  life,  movement  and 
inventions  of  a  scientific  age,  form  an  incongruous  setting  for  these  old- 
time  jevjels  of  art,  T^e  fantastic  ornament,  the  gargoyles  and  griffons 
vjhich  over-run  the  v)hole  and  cut  the  sky-line  in  a  hundred  curious  luays 
have  no  longer  a  reason  for  existence*  They  have  lost  the  sense  of 
mysiery  <Tvith  vjhich  they  ivere  once  invested.  Their  meaning  has  passed 
from  the  vital  state  into  the  domain  of  historical  interest*  In  the  evolution 
of  art,  their  place  has  long  been  supplanted* 

We  can  thus  go  on  selecting  examples  at  tvill,  and 
sure  alv)ays  of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  As  vje  pass  through  the 
Place  Vendome,  Paris,  toe  are  at  once  impressed  by  the  formjil,  stately 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  architecture.  The  eager  shopper  vjith  his  eyes 
still  dazzled  by  the  glittering  frivolities  of  the  rue  de  la  'Paix  is  unconsciously 
sobered  by  confronting  the  gra'be  buildings  of  the  historic  square;  %hile  the 
student  delights  to  imagine  the  space  as  it  must  have  appeared  under  Louis  le 
Grand:  animated  by  lumbering  coaches  and  gilded  sedan-chairs,  ^ith  their 
freight  of  pompous  gentlemen  in  flovjing  v>igs,  and  of  ladies  in  healfy  velvet 
and  brocade  go^ns. 

Again,  as  in  the  first  case  cited,  let  the  externals 
of  this  style  be  copied  in  America.  The  result  v}ill  be  a  spiritless,  literal 
translation,  luanttng  the  life  and  soul  of  the  original.  A  sense  of  unfitness 
and  unreality  vjill  fore'ber  pervade  and  haunt  the  imitation  %hich,  through 
the  lack  of  spontaneity,  has  no  justification  for  being ;  vjhich  has  no  basis 
of  artistic  truth,  and  v)hich  represents  no  dominant  thought  of  the  period. 

So,  advancing  from  instance  to  instance,  'h>e  reach 
the  conclusion  that  any  art  vjorthy  of  the  name  must  strike  its  roots  deep 
into  the  life  of  the  people,  and  must  produce  as  freely  and  naturally  as 
does  the  plant  in  summer. 

We  have  thus  far  dravjn  our  examples  from  archi- 
tecture, but  as  the  smaller  is  contained  in  the  greater,  so  are  the  lesser  arts 
related  to  that  of  the  builder.  Sculpture  and  painting  are  its  handmaids, 
and  household  decoration  its  adjunct  and  ally* 

TTie  objects  vjhich  form  our  material  environment 
exert  upon  us  an  influence  that  is  not  to  be  vjithstood.     If  <Tve,  our  children 
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and  our  successors  are  to  he  true  citizens  and  integral  parts  of  the  Common- 
Itjeatth,  <we  must  choose  carefully  the  objects  by  ivhich  l^e  surround  our- 
selves ;  bringing  our  Judgment  to  bear  upon  them  as  fully  as  ')ife  do  upon 
our  booksf  our  studies  and  our  companions*  We  must  support  an  art 
created  by  the  people  for  the  people  :  simple,  sincere  and  structural;  an 
art  therein  the  designer  and  the  craftsman  shall  be  one  and  the  same  indi- 
'hidualf  creating  for  his  o<wn  pleasure  and  unassailed  by  commercialism* 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Master  and  Associates  of 
the  United  Crafts  produce  their  <work  and  aivait  results. 


Ifr 


77ie  artistic  quality  of  the  Rush  or  Reed  has  been 
generally  ignored  by  the  cabinet-maker,  7he  strength  and  durability  of  its 
fibre  ha-ve  largely  caused  its  employment.  But  it  lends  itself  easily  to 
aesthetic  color  and  textile  schemes.  Made  soft  and  pliable,  and  retaining 
its  natural  'hariegations,  it  gives  a  vjhole  gamut  of  greens,  ivith  occasional 
rusty  glints  punctuating  ivhat  othervjise  ivere  a  too  spiritless  mass  of  color. 
It  is  then  often  combined  ivith  the  mello'w  tones  of  ''  fumed  oak,  ''as  <we 
find  it  in  certain  chairs  and  seats  recently  produced  in  the  ^workshops  of  the 
United  Crafts,  The  combination  cannot  be  otherlifise  than  a  perfect  one, 
as  it  is  based  upon  Nature  as  displayed  in  the  autumn  Tvoods^ 


The  exa.mples  of  ca.bmet-m3.king  sko<wn  in  this 

mcLgajnine  a.re  from  the  ^workshops  of  the 

United  Crafts,  Eastiuood,  c^.  Y, 


In  the  Middle  Ages^  that  golden  period  of  the  arts  and  crafts^ 
each  master-workman  adopted  some  device  or  legend  which,  dis- 
played upon  every  object  of  his  creation,  came  finally  to  represent 
his  individuaHty  as  completely  as  did  his  face,  or  his  voice;  making; 
him  known  beyond  the  burgher  circle  in  which  he  passed  his  life; 
and,  after  his  death,  becoming  a  magic  formula,  by  which  to  con- 
jure up  his  memory,  even  though  the  years  had  multiplied  intc 
centuries. 

Among  the  legends  so  employed,  the  one  assumed  by  lar 
van  Eyck,  the  early  Flemish  painter,  has  retained  its  force  and  poin- 
down  to  our  own  day,  Als  ich  kanne  (if  I  can)  appears  writtcr 
across  the  canvases  of  this  fourteenth  century  chef  d'ecolCf  placc( 
there,  without  doubt,  as  an  inspiration  toward  excellence  in  that  ar 
wherein  van  Evck  became  an  epoch  maker.  Appearing  in  thi 
background  of  nis  masterful  portraits,  it  has  something  of  defianc 
and  humor,  as  if  offering  a  covert  challenge  to  less  skillful  limncrj 

The  Als  ich  kanne  of  van  Eyck,  like  the  Quand  mem 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  reflects  that  sentiment  of  courage,  boldness  an 
persistency  which  appeals  to  all  truly  virile  natures*  Thus  whe 
William  Morris,  in  his  early  manhood,  visited  the  Low  Countrie: 
and  there  grew  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  decorative  arts,  V 
found  this  legend  and  made  it  his  own.  He  used  it,  in  Frcnc 
translation,  first  in  tapestries  designed  for  his  own  dwelling,  an 
finaUv  it  became  identified  with  him ;  so  that  the  Si  je  puis  no^ 
recalls  his  memory  as  vividly  as  do  the  designs  which  speak  to  t 
from  the  hangings  of  our  walls,  the  tiles  of  our  floors,  or  the  cove: 
of  the  books  which  lie  upon  our  tables.  \\ 

The  same  legend  in  its  modern  Flemish  form,  Als  ik  h 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Master  of  the  United  Crafts.  It  he: 
forms  an  interesting  device  with  a  joiner^s  compass,  which  is  tl 
most  primitive  and  distinctive  tool  of  the  worker  in  wood.  TI 
legend  is  further  accompanied  by  the  signature  of  the  Master  of  tl  |] 
Crafts,  Gustave  Stickley,  which,  together  with  the  proper  date,  a 
pears  branded  upon  every  object  produced  in  the  workshop  of  tl 
Guild* 

In  this  way,  authenticity  is  assured,  comparisons  of  progre 
arc  made  possible,  and  every  facility  of  information  is  afforded 
the  one  who  shall  acquire  the  piece. 
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FORE^VORD 

THE  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  the  first  number  of  "  The  Craftsman  ** 
has  been  received,  greatly  encourage  the  publishers  of  the  new  magazine } 
giving  them  the  assurance  that  they  arc  justified  in  their  undertaking.  To  liave 
found  already  a  wide  public  favorable  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Guild  of  the 
United  Crafts  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  publication  has  a  decided  reason  for 
existence.  To  have  received  a  large  number  of  personal  letters  welcoming  the 
appearance  of  "  The  Craftsman/'  and  wishing  it  success  in  the  peculiar  work  to 
which  it  stands  pledged,  has  afforded  the  publishers  a  pleasure  as  real  as  unexpected. 

The  present  number  offers  a  tribute  to  John  Ruskin, 
whose  claims  to  the  world's  gratitude,  although  they  have  been  long  and  actively 
discussed,  have  not  yet  been  wholly  recognized.  But  as  time  passes,  it  is  more 
and  more  evident,  that  Ruskin  the  art-critic,  with  his  enthusiasms,  his  uplifting 
power,  his  strong  and  sometimes  warped  opinions,  must  yield  precedence  to 
Ruskin,  the  economist.  And  although  the  reversion  of  the  Master,  when  long 
past  middle  life,  from  art  and  literature  to  social  studies  has  been  deplored  and 
harshly  criticized,  it  is  now  certain  that  he  had  science  on  his  side ;  that  his  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  life  was  deep  and  spiritual.  From  this  modified  point  of 
view  it  has  been  thought  best  to  consider  him,  rather  than  to  follow  the  plan 
earlier  announced  of  treating  him  in  his  relations  to  the  building-art  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  So  presented,  he  seems  still  to  be  among  us ;  giving  us  of  his  pure  and 
unselfish  spirit,  and  urging  us  to  labor  for  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

The  minor  articles  of  the  present  issue  are  inserted, 
because  of  their  relevancy  to  the  major  subject.  The  idea  of  offering  a  review  of 
Mr.  Bradley  Gihnan's  **  Back  to  the  Soil "  was  suggested  by  Ruskin's  desire  to 
improve  the  tenements  and  environment  of  the  city  poor,  as  was  manifested,  a 
generation  ago,  in  his  investments  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Further,  as  a  side- 
light upon  the  condition  of  the  proletariat  in  a  Latin  country,  a  few  words  of 
comment  upon  M.  Rene  Bazin's  "  The  Land  in  Decay  "  have  been  admitted. 

The  December  number  of  **  The  Craftsman  "  will  be 
devoted  to  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  civic 
benefits  derived  therefrom.  And  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  publishers,  with  each 
successive  issue^  to  continue  and  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  tlie  publication. 


CHOSEN  FROM  THE  WORDS  OF 
JOHN  RUSRIN 

It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy, 
and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy. 

Every  artist  should  be  a  workman. 

If  you  will  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you 
can  not  make  him  a  tool. 

The  profit  due  to  the  master  by  reason  of  his  intelli- 
gence or  moral  labor  is  quite  legitimate. 

There  is  no  wealth  but  life. 

It  is  not  by  paying  for  them,  but  by  understanding 
them,  that  we  become  the  real  possessors  of  works  of  art 
and  of  the  enjoyment  they  give. 

People  can  hardly  draw  anything  without  being  of 
some  use  to  themselves  or  others,  and  can  hardly  write 
anything  without  wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  others. 

The  function  of  art  is  to  state  a  true  thing,  or  to  adorn 
a  serviceable  one. 


There  are  three  material  things,  not  only  useful  but 
essential  to  life.  No  one  knows  how  to  live  until  he  has 
got  them.  These  are  pure  air,  water  and  earth.  There 
are  three  immaterial  things  not  only  useful  but  essential 
to  life.  No  one  knows  how  to  live  until  he  has  got  them 
too.    These  are  admiration,  hope  and  love. 
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Work  Cabinet  in  dark  fumed  oak ;  hand-'wrought  copper  hinges  ;  "work  basket  in 
green  rush  ;  cedar  thread  trail  inside  of  dratver. 


Sef)ving  chair  in  dark  fumed  oak,  vith  rush  seat. 


Writing-table  in  gray  oak  ;  top  in  sage  green  leather  ; 
-wrought  iron  pulls. 


The  EasHuood  "  :  Urge  chair  in  famed  oak  ;  seat  in  United  Crafts  soft  leather  ; 
Rest  in  same  luood  and  leather. 


"Book-cabinet  in  oak. 


He  appeared  Ivherever  there  was  an  artist  soul  to  be  comforted,  or  a  flame  of  enthusiasm 

to  be  kept  alive. 


JOHN   RUSniN 

TO  attempt  to  cast  new  light  upon  **the  sage  of 
Coniston*'  would  be  an  effort  from  the  very  first 
doomed  to  failure^  in  view  of  the  many  and  distinguished 
writers  who  have  considered  him  from  the  artistic,  the 
literary,  the  economic,  or  yet  the  purely  human  point 
of  view*  But  to  assemble  and  concentrate  the  judgments 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  **  old  man  eloquent "  by  late 
and  authoritative  critics,  such  as  M,  de  la  Sizeranne, 
Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  and  Professor  Gcddes  of  Edin- 
burgh,— this  would  appear  to  be  a  task  promising  some- 
what useful  results.  For  it  is  they  who  have  classified 
and  codified  the  utterances  and  the  decisions  of  Ruskin, 
which  represent  a  production  of  fifty  years,  and  which 
touch  upon  subjects  and  interests  almost  as  varied  as 
human  thought  itself. 

The  readers  of  Ruskin  may  be 
divided  into  those  who  admire  him  to  the  point  of  unreason- 
ing adoration ;  those  whose  attitude  toward  him  is  one  of 
perplexity  and  doubt;  and  those  whom  he  at  once 
fascinates  and  exasperates*  The  first  class,  largely 
composed  of  women,  is  best  epitomized  by  the  group 
whom  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  saw  one  morning  in  the 
luminous  shadow  of  the  great  Dominican  church  of 
Florence :  **  girlish  forms,  with  grotesque  profiles,  wearing 
sailor  hats  and  little  white  veils,  and  all  carrying  bunches 
of  mimosa  in  their  hands/^  One  of  the  young  girls  was 
reading  from  a  small  red  and  gold  book,  while  the  others, 
according  to  her  direction,  and  with  the  precision  of  a 
Prussian  platoon,  formed  face  to  this  or  that  figure  of  the 
old  mural  paintings*  These  were  of  that  division  of 
spiritually  cultured  souls  whom  the  profound  morality, 
the  fervor  of  sympathy,  the  harmonious,  peaceful 
phraseology  of  Ruskin  overpower  to  the  degree  of  silencing 
in  them  all  critical  faculty*  The  second  class  of  the 
readers  of  Ruskin  comprises   those  whom  the  writer. 
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orator  and  patron  of  village  industries  has,  at  some  point, 
touched  and  quickened  in  his  threefold  teaching  of 
aesthetics,  morals  and  social  reform.  These  are,  almost 
without  exception,  men,  who  in  the  art-lover  and  critic, 
irritated,  nay  even  frenzied  by  hyperaesthesia,  recognize 
a  prophet  foretelling  better  social  and  economic  conditions 
for  the  English-speaking  race.  The  third  class  is 
composed  of  materialists  who,  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  seek  in  Ruskin  vulnerable  points  for  their 
blunt  and  unskilful  attacks.  For  such  as  these  he  is  the 
man  of  genius  who  spoke  contemptuously  of  all  the 
highest  practical  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
who  regarded  modern  commerce  as  a  complex  system  of 
thieving,  and  who  saw  in  great  industrial  cities  naught 
save  the  working-models  of  hell. 

Upon  examination,  it  is  seen 
that  the  devout  students  of  the  **  Mornings  in  Florence*' 
and  the  critics  of  ^^Fors  Clavigera**  and  **Unto  this 
Last*'  are  equally  distant  from  the  truth ;  that  the  right 
point  of  view,  as  is  usual,  lies  midway  between  the 
extremists.  The  all  too  emotional  youth  who  mistake 
religious  rhapsody  for  art-criticism,  fail  as  utterly  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  life  and  influence  of  Ruskin  as 
do  those  of  grosser  type  who  stamp  him  as  a  madman 
seeking  to  turn  Time  back  upon  itself.  It  is  true  that  he 
was,  to  an  extent,  ill-fitted  to  his  age  and  position.  As 
to  time,  he  presents  a  singular  paradox;  since  he  was 
at  once  a  survival  of  a  past  age,  a  man  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  again  one  whose  piercing  gaze  into  the 
future  was  rewarded  with  glimpses  of  fact  which  were 
denied  to  all  but  the  chosen  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  would  seem  indeed  that  many  of  his  most  characteristic 
utterances  prove  that  the  fables  of  yesterday  are  the 
truths  of  to-day.  What  were  regarded  as  absurdities  by 
the  public  of  his  middle  life  have  recently  become  intel- 
ligible; assuming  in  spite  of  a  note  of  over-statement, 
much    of    scientific    value.     Ruskin,    the   dreamer   and 
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rhapsodist^  has  gained  the  new  and  irrevocable  titles  of 
economist  and  sociologist.  And  in  reviewing  his  life 
and  work^  we  find  his  evolution  to  be  parallel  with  that 
of  the  great  scientists,  his  contemporaries*  In  common 
with  the  biologists  and  geologists  whose  names  are 
become  household  words  in  the  two  hemispheres,  he 
passed,  with  his  mind  opened  and  disciplined  by  contact 
with  nature,  beyond  to  the  supreme  study  of  his  fellow 
beings.  He  lacked  the  training  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  may  be  compared,  nor  did  he  create  for  himself 
opportunities  equal  to  those  which  led  to  the  successes  of 
the  others.  Early  environment  gave  direction  and 
prescribed  limits  to  his  development*  The  quiet  home, 
with  his  imaginative  father  and  deeply  religious  mother, 
the  ancient  university  at  which  he  passed  his  most 
formative  years,  kept  him  apart  from  those  freer  and  less 
exalted  minds  who  advanced  more  rationally  and  patiently 
to  their  conclusions.  But  yet,  the  spirit  of  his  time 
awakened  within  him,  as  a  seed  germinates  in  the  warmth 
of  spring.  He  apprehended  facts  which,  equally  from 
vehemence  of  spirit  and  from  lack  of  specific  training,  he 
was  unable  to  state  with  precision.  For  him,  intuition 
often  supplied  the  place  of  genuine  knowledge,  as  we  may 
learn  by  even  casual  reference  to  his  writings*  As  an 
example  of  his  intuitional  power  in  economics,  may  be 
cited  a  passage  of  the  **  Munera  Pulveris,^*  in  which  he 
assigns  ^*  values^^  with  apparent  waywardness*    It  reads : 

**  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute 
power  of  anything  to  support  life*  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of 
given  quality  and  weight  has  in  it  a  measurable  power  of 
sustaining  the  substance  of  the  body;  a  cubic  foot  of 
pure  air,  a  fixed  power  of  sustaining  its  warmth ;  and  a 
cluster  of  flowers  of  given  beauty,  a  fixed  power  of 
enlivening  or  animating  the  senses  and  heart.^^ 

In  the  old  school  of  economists, 
such  statements  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  excite 
mirth  and  contempt ;  for  air  and  beauty  were  barred  out 
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from  the  things  representing  wealth.  They  were 
removed  from,  the  arena  of  Supply  and  Demand.  There- 
fore, they  were  forces  unrecognized  in  that  unsentimental 
community  formed  and  held  together  by  **  enlightened 
self-interest/^  which  was  Adam  Smithes  conception  of 
society.  But  now  the  scientists  have  revolutionized 
economic  studies ;  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  subject  their 
knowledge  of  physical  laws  and  of  living  beings.  A 
half-century  ago,  Auguste  Comte  constituted  sociology 
upon  the  basis  of  the  natural  sciences;  later,  Herbert 
Spencer  corroborated  the  work  of  the  great  Frenchman ; 
so  that  now  physics  and  chemistry,  biology  and  medicine, 
psychology  and  education  have  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Ruskin,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  by  one 
who  would  accurately  define  **wealth^^  and  ^Walues.^^ 
Ants  and  bees,  beavers  and  men,  living  alike  in  commu- 
nities, are  recognized  as  subject  to  similar  physical  laws* 
Pure  air,  beauty  and  other  intangibles  are  known  to  have 
definite  and  intrinsic  **  values,^^  which  can  be  reduced  to 
exact  mathematical  statement*  Life  and  energy  are 
proclaimed  as  the  great  capital  of  the  universe,  and  the 
things  which  maintain  and  protect  them  are  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  block  of  coal  and  the 
loaf  of  bread  are  so  much  fuel  and  food,  with  their  heat- 
giving  and  life-sustaining  power  measurable  in  actual 
units  of  work.  So  too.  the  cluster  of  flowers  and  the 
sun-beam  act  as  sensory  stimuli,  the  force  of  which  can 
be  determined  by  instruments. 

Ruskin  is  thus  justified ;  for 
purblind  as  he  was,  when  gazing  upon  the  every-day 
scenes  about  him,  he  was  clear  and  true  of  vision,  when 
his  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  distant  and  pure  ideal.  The 
economists,  now  become  sociologists  and  philanthropists, 
recognize  the  importance  of  food  and  light.  The 
zoologist  arrests  the  development  of  the  tadpole  by 
subjecting  it  to  darkness ;  the  physiologist  with  his 
sphygmograph,  shows  how  the  pulse  bounds  at  every 
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beam  of  sunshine,  while  the  medical  profession  is  hasten- 
ing to  apply  these  results  to  the  development  of  human 
life  in  towns.  Thus  Science  and  Sentiment,  which  have 
been  so  long  regarded  as  antagonists,  are  found  to  be 
friends  and  lovers,  and  Ruskin  is  the  high-priest  before 
whom  the  union  has  been  acknowledged.  They 
who  now  regard  him  solely  as  the  man  of  art  and  letters, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose,  have  yet 
to  learn  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  seize  the  vital 
principles  of  the  science  upon  which  depends  the  happi- 
ness, comfort,  nay  even  the  future  existence  of  the  human 
race.  His  advocacy  of  the  principle  that  intrinsic  value 
lies  in  the  power  of  anything  to  support  life  is  his 
great  claim  to  consideration  and  remembrance.  His 
greatest  thoughts  are  epitomized  in  sayings  like  these : 

**  Production  does  not  consist 
in  things  laboriously  made,  but  in  things  serviceably 
consumable ;  and  the  question  for  the  nation  is  not  how 
much  labor  it  employs,  but  how  much  life  it  produces.'* 

And  again : 

**  There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life, 
Life  including  all  its  powers  of  love  and  joy  and  admira- 
tion.** 

Nor  is  it  an  Utopian  dream  to 
await  a  day  when  the  theory  of  intrinsic  values  shall  be 
generally  understood,  as  Ruskin  himself  apprehended  it ; 
when  the  coal  wealth  of  the  world  shall  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  subjective  desire,  and  therefore  of  exchange 
value,  but  rather  the  fixture  and  embodiment  of  a  definite 
quantity  of  stored  energy;  when  the  wealth  of  nations 
shall  be  recognized  as  dependent  not  upon  the  massing  of 
great  individual  fortunes,  nor  yet  in  the  increase  of  miners* 
wages,  but  rather  in  the  relations  of  actual  supply  to 
existing  and  future  demands.  To-day  the  economic 
writings  of  those  who  by  training  and  temperament  are 
fitted  to  plan  and  prepare  the  future  development  of  the 
race,  teem  with  the  thought  of  Ruskin   expressed  in 
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calmer  mood  and  more  intelligible  and  accurate  form,  as 
when  a  Scotch  professor  writes : 

**  Man  if  he  is  to  remain  healthy 
and  become  civilized,  must  not  only  aim  at  the  highest 
standard  of  cerebral,  as  well  as  non-cerebral  excellence, 
but  must  take  especial  heed  of  his  environment ;  not  only 
at  his  peril  keeping  the  natural  factors  of  air,  water  and 
light  at  their  purest,  but  caring  only  for  the  production  of 
wealth,  in  so  far  as  it  shapes  the  artificial  factors,  the 
material  appliances  and  surroundings  of  domestic  and 
civil  life  into  forms  more  completely  serviceable  for  the 
ascent  of  man/^ 

Thus  the  social  and  moral  ideas 
of  Ruskin,  shooting  like  stars  across  the  chaos  of  his 
voluminous  writings,  are  proven  to  be  of  the  eternal  stuff 
of  truth.  His  passion  for  beauty  betrayed  him  often  into 
extravagance  of  speech;  his  adoration  for  divine  nature 
induced  him  to  intemperate  and  insensate  ideas,  as  when 
he  cried  out  in  his  wrath : 

"  I  should  like  to  destroy  most 
of  the  railways  in  England  and  all  the  railways  in  Wales* 
I  should  like  to  destroy  and  rebuild  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  to  destroy,  without  rebuilding,  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  and  the  city  of  New  York/^ 

But  it  is  to  his  lasting  honor 
that  works  of  art  did  not  make  him  forget  the  workers. 
He  was,  in  his  love  and  sympathy  for  humanity,  a  man 
of  the  highest  type  of  his  time ;  penetrated  with  the  social 
significance  of  art  and  conscious  of  its  vital  relations  to 
the  life  of  the  masses*  His  French  critic,  M*  de  la 
Sizeranne,  so  often  before  quoted,  has  perhaps  best  of  all 
his  appreciators  understood  him  in  writing : 

^'  Each  day  which  passes  now, 
like  a  leaf  which  falls  from  a  tree,  reveals  a  little  more  of 
the  heaven  that  he  conceived.  As  our  life  becomes  more 
analytic,  more  wandering  and  more  restless,  as  we  gain 
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greater  knowledge  and  more  store  of  imagination  and  of 
human  pity,  so  we  feel  more  sympathy  for  Ruskin^s 
science,  his  cosmopolitanism  and  his  social  theory/* 

^  To  this  fine  appreciation  may 
be  added  the  regret  which  must  be  felt  at  times  by  all 
Ruskin^s  admirers  as  they  enter  into  his  moods  of  depres- 
sion, despair  and  violent  anger ;  as  they  are  made  to  feel 
how  sorrowfully  and  savagely  he  desired  to  aid  the  world, 
which  he  believed  to  have  scorned  and  rejected  him ;  as 
they  sometimes  find  him  mistaking  the  great  plantation  of 
society  for  a  field  of  thistles  in  which  the  uprooting  must 
be  ruthless*  But  against  this  impression  may  again  be 
set  an  uplifting  tribute  to  his  spirit — this  time  offered  on 
the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  in  the  **  London 
Daily  Chronicle,**  and  written  by  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  says : 

**In  this  most  voluminous  and 
most  versatile  of  modem  writers  (may  we  not  say  of  all 
English  writers  ?),  there  is  not  one  line  that  is  base,  or 
coarse,  or  frivolous,  not  a  sentence  that  was  formed  in 
envy,  malice,  wantonness,  or  cruelty ;  not  one  piece  that 
was  written  to  win  money,  or  popularity,  or  promotion ; 
not  a  line  composed  for  any  selfish  end,  or  in  any  trivial 
mood.  Much  of  the  seed  he  scattered  with  such  fervid 
hopes  has  fallen  on  stony  ground.  But  his  spirit  has 
passed  far  wider  than  he  ever  knew  or  conceived/* 

Corroborating  the  final  thought 
of  this  tribute,  there  is  a  phase  of  Ruskin*s  public  work 
which  will  receive  far  greater  recognition  and  honor  in  the 
future  than  was  possible  for  it  to  attain  in  the  past :  that 
is,  his  influence  as  a  teacher.  His  Oxford  lectures,  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  were  described  as  disjointed,  erratic,  lack- 
ing in  point,  abounding  in  fanciful  ethics,  still  more  fanciful 
theology,  and  violent  criticisms  upon  art,  letters  and  life ; 
while  their  power  of  attracting  and  holding  great  audiences 
was  ascribed  solely  to  an  unrivaled  beauty  of  diction  and 
the  constant  tide  of   emotion  which  surged   throughout 
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their  course.  But  today  they  are  known  to  contain  ideas 
upon  popular  education  which  are  sound,  practical,  and 
certain  to  be  utilized  in  the  time  to  come.  He  stood  for  a 
radical  reform :  holding  that  technical  and  industrial  train- 
ing should,  to  a  great  degree,  supersede  literary  studies ; 
that  observation  of  facts  and  reasoning  therefrom  should 
count  for  more  than  verbal  memory,  and  that  practical 
tests  in  life  should  outweigh  competitive  examinations. 
And  these  ideas,  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  are  those 
which  are  now  forcing  themselves  alike  upon  pedagogues 
and  people.  The  school  of  Cram  is  giving  place  to  the 
school  of  Culture ;  the  world  is  coming  to  realize  that  the 
student,  in  order  to  become  the  citizen,  must  investigate 
nature,  or  wrestle  with  the  facts  of  history  and  society ; 
that  the  people,  in  order  to  become  happy,  must  be  made 
to  feel  pleasure  in  their  work  by  means  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  artistic  taste  and  knowledge ;  such  diffusion  being 
always  productive  alike  of  masters  to  create  and  of 
amateurs  to  admire,  encourage  and  support. 

Another  measure,  more  purely 
economic,  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  Ruskin,  is 
advancing  rapidly  in  favor,  as  its  great  usefulness  and 
necessity  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  It  relates  to 
that  much-agitated  question :  the  division  of  labor.  Fol- 
lowing his  instincts,  Ruskin  insisted  that  every  artist 
should  be  a  workman ;  and  this  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  loss  or  lapse  of  power  between  the  conception  and 
the  execution.  Such,  also,  we  may  say  in  passing,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  convictions  of  William  Morris,  who 
refused  to  allow  his  own  designs  to  be  worked  out  by 
another,  and  who  himself  suppHed  the  practical  details  for 
the  drawings  of  his  artistic-double,  Burne- Jones,  to  the 
end  that  their  beauty  should  not  perish  in  the  hands  of 
machine-like  artisans.  To  apply  the  converse  of  Ruskin^s 
maxim  is  to  follow  his  meaning  faithfully.  He  taught 
that  every  workman  should  be  an  artist  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  object  at  whose  making  he  labors,  capable  also 
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of  fashioning  its  every  part.  Under  such  conditions^  the 
workman  would  take  pleasure  in  his  work,  since  it  would 
so  become  the  product  of  his  brain  and  skill,  his  very  own, 
born  of  his  enthusiasm  and  of  his  struggles,  and  for  that 
reason  dear  and  sacred  to  his  heart*  In  the  England  of 
Ruskin^s  middle  life,  these  doctrines  were  received  with 
indifference,  ridicule  or  opposition,  as  they  were  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  ruling 
classes*  For  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  the  other 
great  industrial  towns,  stood  as  representatives  of  the  sub- 
division of  labor,  which  ensures  great  and  rapid  financial 
returns,  while  it  just  as  certainly  and  as  quickly  causes 
the  degeneration  of  the  workman,  by  robbing  him  of  his 
ambition,  his  hope  and  his  critical  faculties,  and  thus 
lowering  Iiim  to  the  level  of  an  automaton*  With  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  greater  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  Ruskin^s  belief  in  this  matter  has  gained  adherents 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  forming 
intelligent  opinion*  And  here  again  is  science  called  to 
witness  and  corroborate  facts  occurring  in  the  social  and 
economic  world*  It  is  recognized  in  biology  that  **  func- 
tion makes  the  organ  ;^*  furthermore,  that  a  highly 
specialized  function  dwarfs  and  lames  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  organism*  What  then  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  man,  the  play  of  whose  intelligence  is  confined  to 
the  endless  repetition  of  a  single  mental  process,  and  whose 
physical  exercise  is  restricted  to  the  working  of  certain 
unvarying  sets  of  muscles  ? 

The  question  is  not  difficult  to 
answer*  The  individual  will  develop  morbidly,  and  his 
mind  will  offer  a  resting-place  for  destructive  and  chaotic 
ideas,  which,  like  the  temptresses  in  Macbeth,  ever  float  over 
the  wastes  of  blighted  human  ambitions*  And,  like  Mac- 
beth, being  not  without  personal  claims  to  dignity  and 
power,  he  becomes  an  insurrectionist,  perhaps  even  a  per- 
vert and  criminal*  He  is,  indeed,  alone  responsible  for  his 
crimes  once  they  are  committed ;  but  it  is  right  and  fust 
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that  society  should  protect  him  from  a  mental  disease  more 
awful  than  any  scourge,  or  plague,  or  Black  Death  that 
has  ever  decimated  the  world^s  population*  And  once 
again,  as  science  with  its  anti-toxins  and  systems  of  sani- 
tation annihilates  the  enemies  of  physical  life,  so  Sociology, 
understood  in  its  highest  sense — that  is,  the  study  of  our 
companions  and  brothers — can  finally  render  our  strong- 
holds of  civilization  immune  against  the  evil  germs  which 
pollute,  vitiate  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  bear  names  awful  to  the  ear  by  their  sugges- 
tion of  negation  and  chaos* 

To-day,  indeed.  Science  is  prof- 
fering her  aid  to  all  students  of  economics :  offering  her 
eloquent  parallels  and  correspondences,  devising  and  putting 
into  effect  measures  which  demonstrate  the  agreement  and 
unity  of  physical  and  metaphysical  laws*  But  it  is  to  the 
glory  of  art  and  of  our  English  tongue  that  two  men 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  beauty,  long  ago  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  artisan,  and  wrought  patiently  and  grandly 
for  his  happiness  and  elevation*  If  William  Morris, 
through  his  fiery  spirit,  was  betrayed,  at  times,  into 
violence  of  speech  against  existing  authority,  he  was  far 
too  sane  and  sound  of  mind  long  to  linger  among  active 
malcontents*  All  his  efforts  and  work  tended  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  intelligent  labor 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  different  classes*  In  Ruskin 
reverence  and  hero-worship  were  developed  to  the  same 
high  degree  as  in  **  his  master,^^  Carlyle*  He  writes,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  approaching  closely 
the  quaint  expression  of  Dante : 

*^  I  desire  that  kings  should  keep 
their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  bishops  their  croziers  in 
their  hands,  and  should  duly  recognize  the  meaning  of  the 
crown  and  the  use  of  the  crozier,^^ 

He  was  submissive  to  the 
right,  but  everywhere  and  always,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
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in.  condemnation  of  abuses.  Outrages  and  insults  against 
beauty  angered  him  to  the  point  of  frenzy^  but  even  these 
he  forgot  in  the  presence  of  human  grief.  He  sincerely 
loved  his  kind^  caring  for  the  health  and  the  culture  of  the 
worker;  for  the  ennoblement  of  his  function  in  the  body 
social;  for  the  purification  of  his  environment.  It  was 
Ruskin^s  misfortune  to  labor  alone  and  somewhat  desul- 
torily, but  his  ideas,  co-ordinated  and  subjected  to  method, 
have  borne  fruit  in  college  settlement  and  model  tenement. 
To  extend  his  propaganda  of  art,  he  spared  himself 
nothing  in  mind,  body  or  estate,  as  his  laborious  writings, 
his  protracted  journeys  and  the  spending  of  his  large  for- 
tune bear  witness.  His  art-ideals  lay  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  great  monuments  rose,  not,  as  now, 
largely  from  personal  luxury,  but  rather  from  the  encour- 
agement and  enthusiasm  of  combined  aesthetic  effort, 
when,  as  in  all  truly  organic  periods,  the  artistic  support 
came  not  from  the  treasure  of  a  Maecenas,  but  from  the 
small  purses  of  the  common  people.  He  laid  bare  the 
function  and  spirit  of  art  when  he  wrote : 

**  Great  nations  write  their  auto- 
biography in  three  manuscripts  :  the  book  of  their  words ; 
the  book  of  their  deeds ;  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one 
of  these  books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  other 
two,  but  of  the  three  the  only  one  quite  trustworthy  is  the 
last.  The  acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by  its  good 
fortune,  and  its  words  mighty  by  the  genius  of  a  few  of 
its  children,  but  its  art  can  be  supreme  only  by  the  general 
gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race.** 

As  an  art  critic,  the  services  of 
Ruskin  to  England  were  great,  since  he  turned  the  most 
matter-of-fact  nation  of  the  world  toward  aesthetic  thought, 
multiplied  amateurs,  taught  his  countrymen  to  appreciate 
landscape,  and,  by  his  treatises :  **  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture**  and  ^^The  Stones  of  Venice,**  reformed 
the  building  art  of  the  kingdom.     As  he  advanced  in  life. 
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his  heart  grew  softer,  his  blood  warmer  and  his  brain 
quicker.  And  as  long  as  England  shall  exist,  he  will  not 
wholly  die. 
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THE  Risi:  AND  di:cadi:nce  or  the 

CRAFTSMAN: 

AN  HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

BEFORE  the  appalling  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill: 
^^It  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  machinery  has 
yet  lightened  the  day^s  toil  of  a  single  human  being/*  one 
may  well  stand  aghast.  They  were  pronounced  with  the 
deep  conviction  of  despair;  they  proceeded  from  a  high 
type  of  mind,  and  from  one  who  had  given  his  life  to  the 
study  of  social  science*  Their  pessimism  is  so  sincere  as 
to  go  far  toward  making  the  statement  authoritative*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mill  was  a 
man  of  emotion;  that  to  his  ** stern  science**  he  added 
affection,  pity  and  passion,  which  were  often  fanned  into 
white  flame*  His  systematic  intellect  was  dominated  by 
his  great  heart*  But  although  his  utterance  would  seem 
to  contain  a  note  of  exaggeration,  it  still  commands,  after 
the  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  respectful  attention  of  men  of 
thought*  Therefore,  with  this  somewhat  depressing 
opinion  as  a  clue,  it  may  not  be  an  idle  act  to  advance  a 
few  steps  within  the  labyrinth  of  that  intricate  and  vexed 
problem :  the  present  condition  of  the  artisan* 

Among  the  Americans,  a  nation 
of  proverbial  creative  genius,  machinery  and  so-called 
labor-saving  inventions  are  produced  with  a  fertility  rival- 
ing that  of  the  earth  in  the  Golden  Age*  The  effect  of 
such  fertility  is  not  to  lighten  the  task  and  relieve  the 
mental  fatigue  of  the  workman,  as  it  might  first  appear* 
Rather,  it  is  depressing  and  disastrous*  Industrial  im- 
provements, so-called,  induce  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  labor*  As  a  secondary  result,  the  workman  becomes 
a  specialist*  Through  disuse  of  his  art  or  trade  as  a 
whole,  he  loses  his  skill*  His  judgment  and  reason,  no 
longer  called  upon  to  meet  constantly  varying  demands, 
gradually  fail  him*     The  co-operation  of  his  brain  and 
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hand  ceases*  His  muscular  power  weakens.  The  in- 
telligent^ alert  and  vigorous  workman  declines^  until  he 
seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  machine  which  he  operates ; 
his  human  intellect  obeying  a  mechanical  power^  his  indi- 
viduality forfeited^  and  his  physical  liberty  confined  within 
narrow  limits*  Thus  it  would  appear  to  the  student  of 
history  as  if  Time  had  turned  back  upon  itself^  forcing  the 
class  born  to  labor  into  its  primitive  condition  of  servitude^ 
with  the  difference  that  the  master  and  the  slave  are  no 
longer  man  and  man*  For  under  the  modern  industrial 
system^  the  dominant  power  is  the  machine^  while  the 
man^  as  the  subservient  force^  is  threatened  with  all  the 
evils  peculiar  to  the  servile  state :  he  possesses  nothing  in 
which  he  can  feel  the  legitimate  joy  of  ownership;  his 
task  is  compulsory^  involving  neither  the  activity  of  crea- 
tion^ highly  pleasurable  in  itself^  nor  the  responsibility  of 
one  who  produces  and  sends  out  into  the  world  a  reflection 
of  his  own  powers;  finally,  in  the  natural  revolt  of  one 
hampered,  harassed,  and  despoiled,  if  his  character  be  not 
upright  and  firm,  he  practices  the  petty  deceptions,  the 
smaU  thefts  of  time,  the  dishonesties  which  creep  into  the 
work  of  one  whose  labor  is  not  made  light  by  hope*  In- 
deed, with  all  considerations  allowed  for  the  changes 
wrought  by  religion,  science  and  general  progress,  the 
artisan  of  to-day  is  the  evolutionized  representative  of  the 
character  around  whom  the  action  of  the  classic  comedies 
revolves.  The  playwrights  of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  their 
studies  of  manners  and  customs,  lavished  their  highest  art 
upon  the  delineation  of  the  chattel  slave  who  tricked  his 
master  and  lived  by  his  wits,  dividing  his  life  between  the 
tears  wrung  from  nim  by  the  bitterness  of  his  lot  and  the 
sinister  gayety  excited  by  his  specialized,  self-conscious 
power  to  deceive  and  betray.  And  the  similars  of  this 
slave  were  those  who  chiefly  carried  on  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  their  time;  thus,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
forcing  their  work  into  disrepute,  and  removing  the  crafts 
from  their  natural  place  beside  the  higher  intellectual  arts* 
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In  the  later  classical  period,  industrialism  fell  into  an  open 
contempt  which  lasted  until  the  social  system  was  itself 
dissolved  and  chattel  slavery  abolished* 

With  the  new  order  of  society, 
there  arose,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  new  laborer : 
the  field-serf,  who  having  performea  certain  definite  duties 
toward  his  lord,  was  free  to  earn  his  living  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  manor*  The  feudal  system,  replacing 
the  worship  of  the  city — that  is,  centralized  power — by 
setting  up  codes  adapted  to  particular  districts  and  magis- 
trates, created  individualism :  a  spirit,  which  at  first  purely 
a  political  principle,  gradually  penetrated  into  the  most 
obscure  relations  and  interests  of  life,  casting  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  into  the  struggle  for  existence*  Thus 
the  serf,  to  a  degree  independent,  was  committed  to  im- 
prove his  position  as  best  he  might,  amid  the  conflicting 
rights  of  king,  clergy,  lord  and  burgher*  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  there  appeared,  in  the  interests  of  labor, 
signs  of  co-operation  and  combination  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  distributors  of  articles  of  use  and  consump- 
tion* Hence,  the  formation  of  the  Guilds,  which,  as  the 
expression  of  the  new  spirit,  were  naturally  developed  in 
England  and  Denmark,  the  countries  least  affected  by 
classic  institutions*  These  bodies  corporate,  formed  in 
times  of  licence,  marauding  and  blood-violence,  were  at 
first  benefit,  or  insurance  societies,  organized  against  the 
exactions  and  cruelties  of  the  feudal  lords — the  **  crag- 
barons,^^  as  Ruskin  picturesquely  calls  them.  In  the 
second  stage  of  their  development,  which  followed  closely 
upon  the  first,  the  Guilds  stood  for  the  protection  and  free- 
dom of  commerce:  establishing  connections  between 
trading-points  remote  from  one  another,  improving 
methods  of  finance,  and  assuring  the  safety  of  merchandise 
in  transit  upon  the  highways* 

The  Merchant  Guilds  becoming 
aggressive  and  powerful,  commanded  universal  respect, 
and  in  raising  themselves  to  a  position  of  dignity,  carried 
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with  them  the  interests  under  their  protection.  Their 
primary  object  was^  as  we  have  seen^  to  develop  and 
facilitate  commerce,  but  this  very  object  entailed  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  wares  which  should  maintain  the 
credit  and  integrity  of  the  carrier  merchants.  The  conse- 
quent importance  of  industrialism  awakened  a  new  life 
within  the  commercial  bodies,  out  of  which  now  arose  the 
Craft-Guilds,  whose  object  was  the  regulation  and  practice 
of  the  lesser  arts  in  freedom  from  feudal  exactions. 

Under  the  protection  of  these 
last-named  bodies,  the  artisan  reached  a  development 
which  is  unique  in  history.  His  honored  position  in  the 
rich,  laborious,  teeming,  artistic  cities  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  again  in  the  Florentine  Republic,  is  too  well 
known  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  reference.  But  yet 
it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  to  the  glory  of  industrialism 
that  the  craftsman  and  the  merchant  who  distributed  the 
wares  and  goods  of  the  craftsman,  supplied  the  wealth, 
the  intelligence  and  the  integrity  of  that  most  famous  of 
mediaeval  Italian  towns,  whose  citizens,  while  constituting 
**  a.  nation  of  shopkeepers,*^  conducted  the  political  and 
diplomatic  affairs  of  Europe:  negotiating  national  loans, 
receiving  royal  crowns  in  pawn,  acting  with  great  accept- 
ability as  ambassadors  to  sovereigns  temporal  and  spiritual, 
until  they  deserved  the  compliment  paid  them  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  when  he  declared  that  they  were  ^^tne 
fifth  wheel  of  creation,** 

Throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  artisan  developed,  together  with  the  parliamentary 
and  university  systems  and  that  superb  style  of  architec- 
ture which  is  misnamed  Gothic:  three  movements  con- 
taining the  highest  elements  of  civilization,  as  standing  for 
the  dignity,  the  enlightenment  and  the  beauty  of  human 
life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
supremacy  of  the  craft-guilds  over  the  earlier  and  more 
purely  commercial  bodies  was  complete;  their  power 
being  wisely  exercised  in  efforts  to  foster  ingenuity  and 
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art,  to  maintain  absolute  industrial  and  commercial  integ- 
rity, and  to  promote  fraternity  among  the  workmen— in 
short  to  realize  a  democratic  ideal*  To  form  a  conception 
of  the  intense  vitality  of  these  institutions,  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  Wagner^s  opera  of  ^^The  Mastersingers/^  wherein 
the  busy,  joyous,  useful  life  of  old  Nuremberg  is  reflected 
as  in  a  mirror ;  or  yet  again  to  the  great  picture  of  Rem- 
brandt falsely  called  ''  The  Night  Watch,''  which  is  now 
acknowledged  to  represent  one  of  the  great  companies  or 
guilds  of  Amsterdam  marching  under  the  banners  of  its 
patron  saint*  So,  from  such  historical  documents  as  these 
we  may  gather  materials  with  which  to  reconstruct  the 
life  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman*  He  was,  we  are  sure,  a 
self-respecting  man,  since  he  owned  no  superior  but  his 
art*  He  used  his  talents  and  skill  not  only  to  gain  his 
livelihood,  but  even  yet  more  freely  to  produce  beautiful 
things  simply  to  rejoice  in  them,  and  this  pure  pleasure 
served  him  as  an  extra  wage*  He  was  master  of  his 
time,  his  tools  and  his  materials,  and  therefore  had  no 
temptation  to  squander  them*  As  tlie  sole  maker  and 
designer  of  his  wares,  he  was  directly  responsible  for  their 
quaSty,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  genuinely  interested 
in  them.  He  produced  directly  for  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  needed  his  chests  and  chairs,  his  fabrics  or 
utensils,  his  weapons  or  instruments*  He  had  conse- 
quently no  inclination  to  enter,  as  a  gambler,  into  the 
haphazard  of  supply  and  demand*  There  was  no  division 
of  labor,  and  universally,  until  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  artisan  was  an  artist,  joining  the  useful  to 
the  beautiful,  and  adapting  the  whole  to  the  common  uses 
of  life* 

The  date  assigned  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decadence  of  the  craftsman  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Reformation*  At  that  time,  in  many  of  the 
most  important  districts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
art  was  divorced  from  the  Church,  and  the  creator  of  art : 
labor,  was  robbed  of  its  greatest  attractions  and  incentives* 
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In  England,  conditions  were  similar,  but  even  worse, 
since  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII*  countenanced  the  brutal 
despoilment  of  the  cathedrals,  those  sacred  monuments  of 
mediaeval  art  and  craftsmanship*  Beside,  the  entire 
island,  which,  up  to  that  time.  Had  been  a  country  of 
tillage  cultivated  for  livelihood,  then  became  a  grazing 
country  farmed  for  profit*  The  cult  of  utility,  as  hostile 
to  beautv,  was  instituted,  and  rapid  changes  occurred  in 
the  condition  of  the  workman,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise 
of  the  handicrafts*  Among  the  losses  then  sustained  by 
the  skilled  artisan  may  be  counted  one  too  great  to  be  cal- 
culated by  any  medium  of  exchange;  that  is,  the  loss  of 
pleasure  in  work;  of  that  beneficent  element  which  had 
been  the  means  and  the  foundation  of  the  long  union  be- 
tween the  crafts  and  the  great  intellectual  arts*  The 
workman  came  from  his  bench  or  his  loom  set  up  in  his 
home,  where  he  had  lived  a  full  life  of  labor  and  love  and 
healthful  merriment,  to  be  herded  with  others  of  his  kind 
in  a  great  pen-like  workshop,  there  to  suffer  in  the  interests 
of  economy  of  space,  fuel,  lighting,  and  the  other  comforts 
of  existence*  Closely  upon  this  change  there  followed 
another  and  a  greater  one :  the  division  of  labor,  which, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  been  theoretically  unknown ; 
the  master  craftsman  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  his 
calling,  then  representing  the  unit  of  production*  There- 
fore, the  change  which  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  briefly  explained  as  the  transfer  of  the  unit  of  labor 
from  the  master  craftsman,  active,  independent  and  crea- 
tive, to  a  group  of  workers,  each  member  of  which 
depended  on  every  one  of  the  others,  and  was  individually 
helpless*  Under  this  system,  when  strictly  enforced,  we 
find  the  workman  condemned  to  a  life  equaling,  by  its 
monotony  and  restrictions,  that  of  the  famous  prisoners  of 
romance :  we  find  him,  throughout  the  long  years  of  his 
ssrvice,  pledged  to  the  making  of  a  trifling  part  of  some 
insignificant  article  of  commerce. 

The  division  of  labor  became 
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the  parent  of  a  long  line  of  unhappy  consequences^  As 
the  craftsman  had  worked  for  his  livelihood,  his  pleasure 
and  his  friends,  so  the  new  unit, — the  group  of  arti- 
sans,— now  worked  for  a  profit,  for  that  indefinite  and 
fluctuating  quantity  called  the  public,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial,  rather  than  artistic  articles :  conditions 
which  were  clearly  understood  through  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy  by  William  Morris,  when  he  wrote : 

^*Art  as  well  as  mere  obvious 
utility  became  a  marketable  article,  doled  out  according  to 
necessities  of  the  capitalist  who  employed  both  mactoe- 
workman  and  designer,  fettered  by  the  needs  of  profit. 
The  division  of  labor  so  worked  that  instead  of  all  work- 
men being  artists,  as  they  once  were,  they  became  divided 
into  workmen  who  were  not  artists,  and  artists  who  were 
not  workmen/* 

The  Workshop  System,  most 
typical  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  superseded  in  the  nineteenth  and  in  the  same 
country  by  conditions  of  still  greater  rigor.  Economic 
changes,  which  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years  had  ad- 
vanced the  thickly-populated  island  to  the  first  place  among 
manufacturing  countries,  generated  the  Factory  System : 
a  regime  responsible  for  the  lowest  stage  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  craftsman,  and  under  which  the  human  laborer, 
who  had  already  played  the  part  of  a  machine,  was  forced, 
by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  mechanical  devices  and  the 
demands  of  the  world-market,  to  render  slaveys  duty  to 
this  Moloch-god  of  industrialism. 

The  very  thought  of  such  duty 
is  revolting  to  the  free  mind*  The  slave  of  the  machine 
must  follow  its  movements  at  the  peril  of  his  health,  sanity 
and  life.  He  finds  a  crazing  sameness  in  its  appearance 
and  its  action.  He  has  little  or  no  responsibility  in  the 
worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  work  which  he  is  aiding 
to  accomplish.  He  is  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  the 
master  craftsman :  matching  inventiveness  with  sterility, 
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and  the  alertness  of  perception  with  that  dullness  of 
despair  which  breeds  negation  and  revolt* 

To  annihilate  this  distressing 
and  dangerous  type  created  by  the  nineteenth  century  wiU 
be  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  duties  of  the  period  just 
now  beginning*  The  movement  initiated  by  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris  will  be  vigorously  carried  forward  by 
other  no  less  sincere  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Beauty, 
until  the  time  shall  again  come  when  **  every  artist  shall 
be  a  workman/^  and  every  workman  an  artist  in  his  own 
field  of  activity.  The  advancement  of  the  cause  demands 
thorough  and  practical  measures*  In  our  own  country 
and  colonies  we  must  profit  by  the  experience  of  England, 
lest  with  us  industrialism  also  secure  its  sacrifice  of  human 
happiness,  energy  and  joy*  The  trades  and  crafts  must 
be  raised  from  the  disrepute  into  which  they  fell  through 
the  division  of  labor*  The  laboring  classes  must  be 
wisely  guided  by  State  and  School  until,  self-respecting 
and  thoroughly  enlightened,  they  shall  be  heard  to  declare : 
**  We  are  men,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign  to  us.^^ 

In  this  work,  art  must  be  the 
prime  factor,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  be 
made  the  basis  of  all  the  handicrafts*  Thus,  through  the 
widened  avenues  of  perception.  Beauty  will  pass  to  relieve 
fatigue,  to  create  pleasure  for  the  toiler,  and  to  show 
things  in  their  true  proportions  and  relations :  in  a  word 
to  re-incarnate  the  citizen  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  a 
community  purified  by  Science  from  aU  superstitions* 


"BACH  TO  THi:  SOIL" 

IS  the  significant  title  of  a  work  of  fiction  recently  pul> 
lished  in  Boston,  which  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
important  social  problems  of  the  present  day :  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  for  the  city  poor. 

Those  who,  as  their  way  has 
led  them  through  the  crowded  tenement  districts  of  our 
American  towns,  have  felt  themselves  possessed  by  great 
sorrow  and  a  complete  sense  of  helplessness,  will  wel- 
come this  book  as  affording  a  promise  of  better  things* 
And  it  is  indeed  an  expression  of  timely  solicitude  and 
thought,  since  late  statistics  show  that  it  is  neither  London 
nor  Peking,  but  New  York  itseK  which,  in  certain  of  its 
quarters,  contains  the  most  densely  inhabited  area  in  the 
world:  a  singfle  tenement  in  Third  Avenue  harboring 
three  thousand  persons,  the  population  of  a  large  village* 

The  severe  student  of  Sociology 
may  object  to  the  work  of  fiction  as  a  means  of  diffusing 
accurate  ideas ;  but,  on  the  opposite  side,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  emotional  element  has  borne  a  large  part  in  all 
reforms  and  progress*  To  draw  an  illustration  from  the 
same  field  of  work,  one  has  but  to  recall  that  the  romance 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  ^^All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,**  had  as  its  direct  result  the  building  of  the 
**  People*s  Palace "  in  London  and  the  improvement  of 
the  entire  East  End.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  introduced  the  English  novel 
in  America,  sixteen  years  since,  and  he  to-day  writes  an 
eloquent  foreword  for  the  newer  book  which  deserves  to 
accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  good  in  our  own  country* 
Dr.  Hale  asks  the  readers  of  ^^Back  to  the  Soil**  to 
receive  it,  not  as  another  Utopia,  but  as  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  scientific  sociological  work  of  the  new  century* 
With  the  conciseness  and  point  that  are  his  characteristics, 
he  sums  up  the  difficulties  of  those  who  attempt  to  relieve 
the    overcrowding    of    population;    here    quoting    Mr* 
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Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  sanitary  engineer  and 
architect,  who  once  said  to  him  that  much  as  he  himself 
had  been  praised  for  his  work  in  the  ruralising  of  the 
cities,  he  considered  the  complementary  work  of  the 
urbanising  of  the  country  to  be  an  enterprise  far  more 
important  in  the  life  of  America.  Later,  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  in  this  great  labor  for  humanity, 
Dr.  Hale  reaches  a  climax  of  enthusiasm  in  the  following 
inspiring  sentence : 

**  It  must  be  observed  that  what- 
ever is  done  must  be  done  in  accord — by  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  who  are,  from  the  beginning,  to^  bear 
one  another^s  burdens,  and  whose  success  depends,  as 
most  success  depends,  on  the  victory  of — together/* 

Indeed,  Dr*  Hale  and  the  book 
are  so  thoroughly  unified,  that  the  name  of  the  venerable 
writer  might  be  accepted  on  the  title  page,  instead  of  that 
of  its  author,  Mr.  Bradley  Oilman.  For  **  Back  to  the 
SoiP*  but  continues  and  develops,  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  advance  in  science,  suggestions  contained  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hale^s  middle  life,  notably  in  his  short  stories 
—like  ''  The  Rag  Man  and  the  Rag  Woman  ''—which, 
under  a  humorous  form,  deal  with  aspects  of  city  poverty. 

Beside  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Oilman  himself  offers  a  word  of  preface  in  which  he 
quotes  Carlyle  as  saying  in  his  essay  on  **  Chartism  \" 

**OuT  terrestrial  planet — nine- 
tenths  of  it  yet  vacant,  or  tenanted  by  nomads — is  still 
crying,  *  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  Y  " 

But  the  author  recognizes  that 
this  cry  of  Mother  Earth  falls  on  deaf  ears  in  the  slums, 
since  the  desire  for  companionship  overpowers  all  the 
material  wants  of  the  city  poor.  He  therefore  offers  an 
ideal  of  a  rural  community  of  working-people,  in  which 
he  employs  a  unique  method  of  grouping  the  homes  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  of  adding  *^  minor  industries " 
and  **  small  handicrafts''  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  farm 
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duties  and  give  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  variety  of 
work. 

From  his  scheme  of  a  farm- 
colony,  Mr.  Oilman  rejects  **  Socialism/^  or  **  Commun- 
ism/^ as  destructive  of  the  natural  incentive  to  labor: 
that  is,  the  hope  and  pride  of  ownership ;  setting  corres- 
pondingly high  therefore  the  principle  of  a  free  co-operative 
**  Individualism/*  by  which  the  people  benefited  become 
self-supporting,  after  a  year  or  two  of  dependency  and 
instruction^ 

The  economic  questions  treated 
in  **  Back  to  the  Soil  **  are  the  fundamental  ones  found 
in  every  primary  work  upon  labor  and  capital ;  but  pre- 
sented as  they  are  here  with  colloquial  charm  and  even 
pathos,  they  take  on  a  human  interest  which  the  college 
student  would  deny  that  they  possessed. 

The  explanation  of  the  **Iaw 
of  competition**  as  given  by  Mr.  Oilman  will  serve  as 
an  example.  He  illustrates  it  by  the  concrete  case  of  two 
rival  printing-houses,  one  of  which  introduces  labor- 
saving  machinery,  diminishes  its  force  of  workers,  and  so 
causes  wide-spread  misery*  The  statement  is  simple  and 
probable ;  one  indeed  that  might  appear  in  a  text-book, 
and  which  is  comparable  in  dryness  with  the  mathemati- 
cal formulas  introducing  x  and  y.  But  it  is  ingeniously 
woven  into  a  tete-a-tete  of  a  husband  and  wife :  a  clergy- 
man whose  emotions  are  tempered  with  New  England 
common  sense,  and  a  woman  whose  charitable  work 
among  the  hopeless  poor  has  doubled  her  natural  powers 
of  compassion.  So,  throughout  the  book,  the  characters 
are  simply  the  organs  of  principles:  theorizing,  offering 
schemes,  arguing  with  one  another  until  some  measure 
incident  to  the  foundation  or  the  furtherance  of  the  farm- 
colony  is  accepted  or  rejected.  But  this  continued  narra- 
tive, devoid  of  the  element  of  action,  does  not  pall  upon 
the  reader,  although  it  may  now  and  then  suggest  the 
parts  of  the  hero  and  the  listening   friend,  as  mey  are 
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played  in  the  old  drama.  Here  monotony  is  prevented 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  and  the  reader  follows 
with  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The  diver- 
sity of  temperament  in  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  is 
portrayed  with  no  ordinary  skill.  The  individuality  of 
each  is  sharply  defined,  so  that  the  work  of  each  is  clearly 
apparent  in  the  combined  result,  just  as  in  the  Wagner 
opera,  the  orchestra  makes  known  the  progress  of  the 
action  by  the  use  of  musical  phrases,  which  describe  each 
character  and  are  invariably  heard  when  he  participates 
in  the  plot.  Thus,  for  example,  practical  philanthropy  is 
incarnate  in  Dr,  Barton ;  finance  is  represented  by  a  fine 
type  of  self-made  man;  the  educational  element  by  **a. 
sweet  girl  graduate^*  and  the  connecting  links  between 
the  benefactors  and  the  beneficiaries  by  Patrick  and 
Bridget,  who  epitomize  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  Celtic 
race  :  alertness  of  perception,  unfailing  good  humor,  and 
resources  of  strategy  and  wit  that  are  denied  to  other 

peoples. 

The  impression  made  by  this 
assemblage  of  elements — for  so  one  must  call  and  con- 
sider the  characters  of  the  book — is  an  impression  of 
practicality.  Each  of  the  persons  having  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm-colony,  has  already  proven  his 
capability  in  similar  work  pursued  for  his  individual 
interest.  As  an  expert,  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and 
earnest  attention.  He  has  previously  made  the  costly 
experiments  sure  to  sadden  the  career  of  all  intellectual 
toilers,  by  the  expenditure  of  time,  passion,  or  money. 
He  is  consequently  careful  of  the  rights,  pleasures  and 
property  of  his  brother-man  involved  in  his  own  action. 
It  is,  perhaps,  this  pervasive  flavor  of  practicality  which 
lends  a  readable  quality  to  the  book;  for  in  works  of 
fiction  we  are  liable  to  scorn  the  didactic  and  the  plainly 
pointed  moral,  demanding  a  degree  of  excitement  for  the 
imagination ;  just  as  in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  we  do 
not  seek  for  lessons  in  history  and  literature,  but  rather 
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for  sensuous  pleasure  derived  from  the  harmony  of  line 
and  colon 

Another  attractive  feature  of 
^*Back  to  the  SoiP*  lies  in  the  names  of  its  chapters 
which  announce  questions  in  economics  and  sociology 
simply  treated  and  adapted  to  the  popular  understanding* 

The  interest  of  the  book 
begins  and  centers  in  **  A  Lesson  Drawn  from  a  Pie  ;** 
this  chapter  giving  the  story  of  a  family  supper,  at  which 
the  cutting  of  a  pie  into  wedge-shaped  sections  suggests 
the  general  plan  of  the  farm-colony,  afterward  known  as 
**  Circle  City/' 

This  form —each  wedge  repre- 
senting the  land  occupied  by  a  colonist, — is  presented  as 
obviating  the  worst  conditions  of  rural  life :  that  is,  the 
isolation  and  loneliness  which  drive  the  slum-coIonist 
back  to  his  swarming  tenement,  and  from  which  the 
strong  native-born  youth  flee  in  desperation,  leaving 
agriculture  to  the  indolent  and  the  old* 

The  farms  of  **  Qrcle  City  ** 
bear  toward  their  apex  a  dwelling-house,  from  wtiich 
they  all  run  widening  back  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond 
this,  the  apportionments  begin  to  vary;  the  grazing 
farms  occupying  a  large  area,  while  the  market-gardens, 
which  require  careful  working  and  much  fertilising,  are 
kept  within  narrow  limits* 

The  circle  is  itself  inscribed 
within  a  great  square,  allowing  the  farms  to  open  like 
fan-sticks,  which  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  width, 
but  hold  among  themselves  the  fractional  relations  of 
halves,  fourths,  eighths  and  sixteenths. 

The  centre  of  the  land — a  com- 
paratively small  circle  described  within  the  larger  one — 
is  reserved  for  a  park  in  which  are  situated  a  church,  a 
club  room,  schools  and  a  department  store :  in  a  word, 
all  the  necessities  of  modern  civilization*  And  thus,  the 
first  great  requisite  of  lower-class  life  being  assured  by 
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means  of  the  thickly  settled  community,  the  dependent 
interests :  water  facilities,  drainage,  fuel  supplies,  lighting 
apparatus,  means  of  communication  and  transit  are  as- 
sured with  comparative  ease.  The  funds  are  supplied 
and  controlled  through  a  syndicate  formed  and  headed  by 
the  self-made  capitalist,  who  to  the  instincts  and  desires 
of  a  money-getter  joins  the  warm  heart  of  a  friend  of 
humanity.  Finally,  the  colonists  are  chosen  from  among 
both  foreigners  and  native  Americans,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed ;  Patrick  and  Bridget  largely  selecting,  as 
well  as  instructing  the  candidates,  who  at  first  are  sub- 
jected to  a  government  best  described  as  a  wise  paternalism. 

The  perfected  scheme  in  work- 
ing order  is  shown  in  a  chapter  named  ^*Ab  urbe 
condita,'*  the  simple  life  of  full  activity  and  high  purpose 
therein  described  putting  to  shame  the  frivolous  existence 
of  the  fashionable  street  and  the  society  column.  At  this 
stage  in  the  life  of  the  colony,  the  problems  of  citizenship 
and  complete  ownership  are  confronted,  and  paternalism 
is  exchanged  for  a  state  of  society  tending  to  develop  the 
latent  capabilities,  talents  and  tastes  of  the  individual 
colonists ;  the  communistic  principle  being  in  all  things 
avoided,  as  one  destructive  to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  incentive  to  labor.  And  as  in  all  attempts 
toward  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  the  chief  hope 
is  found  to  be  in  the  children.  For  it  is  they  who  first 
receive  and  then  give  out  and  propagate  the  vitalizing 
effects  of  new  truths.  In  the  pages  of  ^^Back  to  the 
Soil,''  we  find  the  children  interesting  their  parents  and 
elders  in  the  wonderful  life  of  nature  which  free  space  dis- 
closes and  science  explains.  And  so  it  is  intimated  that 
with  these  children  of  the  proletariat — the  class  necessary 
to  the  state  for  the  production  of  offspring — lies  the  ap- 
proaching and  happy  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  city 
overpopulation. 
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*'  /  kncnv  not  if  a  day  is  ever 
to  come  'when  the  nature  of  right  freedom  *will  be  under- 
stoodt  and  'when  men  'will  see  that  to  obey  another  man^ 
to  labor  for  him,  yield  reverence  to  him  or  to  his  place,  is 
not  slavery/' 

These  words,  characteristic  of 
the  despairing  spirit  of  their  author,  are  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ruskin^s  **  Stones  of  Venice/^  And 
they  are  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written;  for  no  mental  vision,  however  clear  and 
acute,  could,  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  announce 
the  changes  in  thought  and  belief  which  the  next  fifty 
years  were  to  produce*  The  scientific  movement  was 
then  incipient  and  the  principle  of  the  **  survival  of  the 
fittest  *'  as  yet  unrecognized*  But  now  that  deep  probings 
into  the  mysteries  of  life  have  shown  that  one  law  every- 
where prevails,  and  that  force,  when  beneficent  in  itself,  is 
the  ruling  power  of  the  universe,  we  catch  the  first  faint 
flush  of  tne  dawn  which  was  denied  to  Ruskin* 

Under  natural  laws  there  can 
be  no  slavery*  It  is  only  by  perversion  and  usurpation  of 
law  that  tyranny  comes  into  being*  And  tyranny,  like 
all  other  evil,  is  self-destructive*  '* Right  Freedom'' 
therefore  consists  in  obedience  to  such  things  as  are  per- 
manent :  that  is,  just  and  true  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
denial  of  all  that  is  subversive  of  order  and  disturbing  to 
harmony*  Obedience  is  a  law  as  old  as  the  universe, 
and  one  that  will  be  in  force  until  time  shall  cease*  The 
strong  must  gather  about  them  and  absorb  into  themselves 
the  weaker,  and  the  process  must  ever  go  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  that  makes  for  good,  pleasure,  and 
even  for  life  itself*  In  the  great  producing  time  of  nature, 
sterile  blossoms  appear  on  the  same  branch  and  side  by 
side  with  those  that  are  destined  to  bear  fruit*  But  they 
fall  away,  after  offering  their  small  gift  of  beauty  to  the 
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ixniverse.  Later,  the  fruits  on  the  way  toward  maturity 
are  attacked  by  their  natural  enemies  in  the  insect  world, 
or  by  the  elements  turned  hostile :  they  are  stung  and  so 
thwarted  in  their  growth,  or  they  are  beaten  by  hail,  or 
torn  bv  the  wind»  They  succumb,  and  their  share  of 
nourisnment  in  the  organism  to  which  they  belong,  goes 
to  perfect  and  round  the  existence  of  the  more  robust 
children  of  the  tree*  This  process  of  development  and 
decay  is  natural,  and  therefore  one  which  must  prevail, 
whether  it  be  pleasing  or  painful  to  the  individuals  subject 
to  its  laws. 

It  can  indeed  be  said  that  the 
**  survival  of  the  fittest  **  in  nature  corresponds  to  **  indi- 
vidualism "  in  political  and  social  science — and,  further,  it 
may  be  urged  that  individualism  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  that  organic  and  strongly  vitalized  period : 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  early  Teutons,  in  their  respect 
for  strength,  raised  aloft  on  a  great  shield  the  most  stal- 
wart and  powerful  man  of  their  tribe,  and,  by  this  cere- 
mony, created  their  war-lord*  They  owed  him  their 
personal  allegiance,  and  obeyed  his  code*  He  administered 
justice  within  his  *^  gau,'^  or  district,  and  when  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  the  nobles  about  him,  he  became  the 
king,  or  cunning-man :  that  is,  the  able  man  of  a  larger 
territory,  named  after  him  a  kingdom*  This  obedience  to 
power,  so  notable  in  the  earlier  centuries,  developed  and 
grew  complicated  with  time,  until  it  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete feudal  system,  which  was  a  series  of  individual 
compacts,  wherein  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  were 
grouped  in  pairs ;  the  stronger  lending  protection,  and  the 
weaker  rendering  service;  both  acts  resulting  in  mutual 
benefit.  Antagonistic  to  centralization  of  every  form,  the 
Teutonic  principles  prepared  the  great  development  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  saw  rich,  powerful,  independent 
towns  founded  in  northern  and  central  Europe ;  the  par- 
liamentary system  attain  a  rapid  maturity;  the  trade- 
guilds  perfected ;  and  the  great  universities  receive  their 
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charters.  And  all  these  results  were,  in  specialized  ways, 
the  fruits  of  obedience,  reverence  for  authority  and  regu- 
lated labor.  The  towns  were,  in  manv  instances,  the 
offspring  of  the  great  league  for  the  furtherance  of  com- 
merce, and  they  were  governed  by  citizen-bodies,  headed 
by  a  master-mind*  The  parliaments,  the  universities  and 
the  guilds  were  equally  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  directed  by  law*  One  temper  of  intellect,  although 
a  diversity  of  gifts,  characterizes  the  men  of  that  period, 
who  rose  to  permanent  fame,  whether  they  were  sovereigns 
or  saints,  poets  or  scientists. 

It  was  unity  such  as  this  that 
Ruskin  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  sentence  quoted, 
regarding  labor  and  obedience*  He  desired  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  yet  despaired  utterly*  In  his  love  for 
mediaevalism,  in  his  distrust  of  his  own  times,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  possibility  of  the  advent  of  a  new  age  which 
might  renew  the  power  of  the  old,  purified  from  the  defects 
wherein  lay  the  seeds  of  its  decay*  But  such  a  consum- 
mation may  be  even  now  preparing*  Its  prime  factor  and 
cause  must  be  the  education  of  the  masses — not  theoretical, 
abstract  and  diffuse,  but  technical  and  concrete ;  an  educa- 
tion designed  to  awaken  and  foster  love  for  the  multiple 
and  multiform  life  of  the  universe;  a  balanced  develop- 
ment of  all  the  mental  powers  from  the  reason  to  the 
imagination,  to  the  end  that  negative  and  destructive  ideas 
may  be  recognized  and  rejected ;  a  knowledge  of  history, 
to  the  end  that  the  progressive  relations  of  man  to  man 
may  be  studied,  and  the  ascending  evolution  of  these  rela- 
tions acknowledged;  finally,  a  practical,  if  elementary, 
acquaintance  with  certain  forms  of  art,  to  the  end  that  the 
pleasures  of  life  may  be  increased,  and  the  routine  of  daily 
existence  so  modified  by  the  influence  of  joy  in  form  and 
color  that  there  shall  be  neither  time  nor  room  for  dis- 
content. Under  these  conditions,  individualism  will 
flourish.  The  man,  whatever  his  occupation,  wiU  respect 
himself  and  his  work*     His  influence  will  run  abroad  like 
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an  electric  current,  so  that  life  will  become  simpler  because 
filled  with  more  intense  love  and  devotion*  He  will 
grasp  eagerly  after  constructive  social  ideas,  leaving 
anarchism  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  who  are  of  low 
or  arrested  mental  development.  He  will  yield  reverence 
to  person  and  place,  simply  because  in  so  doing  he  will 
recognize  something  akin  to  the  power  which  he  shall 
feel  in  himseK,  and  from  a  high  and  enlightened  sense  of 
duty,  obey  in  his  every  act* 

There  should  be  less  pride  felt 
in  peculiarity  of  employment  and  more  in  excellence  of 
achievement, 

*'  Stones  of  Venice,''  voL  II.,  page  169. 

Though  written  years  since, 
and  in  England,  no  more  timely  words  than  these  could 
be  urged  upon  the  American  workers  of  to-day.  It  would 
seem  that  they  were  uttered  with  the  prescience  some- 
times characteristic  of  Ruskin  when  he  turned  towards 
things  hidden  far  within  the  future.  At  all  events,  thev 
apprehend  and  describe  perfectly  the  false  feeling,  the  lack 
of  manliness  and  dignity  with  which  many  of  our  artisans 
practice  their  crafts;  envying  the  holders  of  professions 
and  ignoring  the  useful  and  pleasurable  possibilities  of 
their  own  condition.  These  discontented  ones  have  t5er- 
haps  failed  in  the  grammar,  or  the  high  school — a  failure 
often  due  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and 
pupil;  they  lose  courage  and  believe  themselves  inferior 
to  their  companions;  they  take  up  without  enthusiasm 
some  industry  or  trade,  simply  as  a  means  of  livelihood ; 
despising  it  and  themselves,  giving  out  wretched  work, 
and  reducing  themselves  to  the  level  of  machines.  To 
such  an  extent  does  **  peculiarity  of  employment "  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  the  average  American  that  he  practically 
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ignores  **  exceflence  of  achievement/*  K  he  be  a  father, 
he  desires  for  his  son  an  academic  degree,  even  though  it 
should  be  won  by  a  fraction  of  class  standing;  he  designs 
him  for  a  profession,  although  at  the  risk  that  the  indiffer- 
ent student  become  a  **  briefless  barrister/'  or  a  physician 
without  patients.  "  Father  and  son  unite  in  their  hatred  of 
the  phrase:  **OnIy  a  business  man/*  ignorantly  mis- 
judging the  acumen,  forethought  and  patience  required, 
in  these  days  of  fierce  competitive  strife,  to  gain  even 
a  modest  place  in  the  commercial  or  industrial  world. 
Thus  in  the  eyes  of  the  every-day  man  a  misty  idea  of 
the  dual  of  the  Greek  noun  or  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  Themistocles  and  Aristides  assumes  a  far  greater 
value  than  practical  skill  in  the  production  of  useful 
articles,  or  the  power  to  command  the  subtle  and  ever- 
changing  relations  between  supply  and  demand. 

To-day,  then,  the  crafts  are 
largely  dishonored  among  us,  and  the  mercantile  man,  if 
his  name  be  not  written  over  a  great  department  store,  is 
ignored.  And  these  facts  do  but  prove  that  false  ideas 
prevail.  For  the  past  is  ever  an  earnest  of  the  future, 
and  economic  truths  are  as  stable  as  the  world  itself.  It 
was  industrial  and  commercial  honor  that  raised  the 
Florentine  Republic  to  civic  heights  never  elsewhere  at- 
tained during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  never  since  equaled. 
The  cloth-dressers  of  the  Calimala  and  the  petty  trades- 
men of  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  nameless  though  they  are 
to-day,  accomplished  more  for  progress  and  civilization 
than  the  most  famous  popes  and  emperors  of  the  same 
period,  who  changed  the  geography  of  Europe  at  will, 
and  played  with  armies  as  at  a  game  of  chess.  The 
burghers  of  Florence  sat  in  their  shops,  trading  and  ac- 
quiring riches,  but  with  the  classics  at  hand,  from  which 
to  draw  culture  and  delight  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
They  sharpened  their  wits  upon  one  another  on  the  ex- 
change, or  the  market  place,  and  then  went  forth  as 
ambassadors  and  world  arbiters.    A  little  people  of  mer- 
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chants  and  craftsmen  ruled  the  Peninsula  and  inspired 
the  respect  of  the  greater  European  sovereigns.  The 
memory  of  that  people  is  a  valuable  one  to  all  who  desire 
the  well-being  and  real  pleasure  of  the  modern  working 
classes.  Let  manual  skill  be  cultivated,  let  the  dignity  of 
labor  be  once  again  appreciated,  let  the  hard  day  of  toil  be 
lightened  by  some  hope  or  pastime,  and  a  new  economic 
career  will  be  prepared  for  our  country,  untroubled  by 
strikes,  and  worthy  to  serve  as  a  new  historic  precedent. 


TIMES  CHANGES  IN  THE:   DESTINIEIS 

or  ART 

THAT  art  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  human  life  may- 
be proven  by  its  adaptability  to  time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstance* Under  the  form  of  personal  ornament,  it  is 
rightly  characterized  by  Carlyle,  in  his  **  Sartor  Resartus/^ 
as  the  first  spiritual  need  of  the  **  barbarous  man;*^  for 
food  and  shelter,  however  primitive  having  been  provided, 
the  savage  turns  to  gratify  his  finer  sensuous  instincts  by 
the  use  of  brilliant  color  and  by  the  adornment  of  his  few 
household  goods,  his  weapons  and  his  clothing*  His  so- 
called  **  play-impulse  **  leads  him  to  imitate  the  things  that 
please  him  in  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded*  He 
comes  to  recognize  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Hand  in  sky 
and  water,  bird  and  plant*  His  delight  in  his  rudimentary 
painting  and  carving  and  building  turns  him  aside  from 
crime  and  violence*  To  him  art  is  God^s  gift,  the  most 
powerful  means  of  his  ascent  and  civilization* 

In  his  stage  of  fetich-worship, 
man  uses  art  to  glorify  the  objects  that  he  adores,  to  de- 
clare the  powers  that  protect  him ;  as  we  find  by  reference 
to  Egyptian  symbolism,  wherein  the  hawk,  the  crane  and 
the  cat,  nature^s  scavengers  and  hunters,  are  represented 
as  national  deities*  And  such  indeed  they  were ;  for  had 
they  not  done  their  work  of  extermination  upon  the 
scourges  of  animal  and  insect  life  that  followed  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  there  had  remained  but  one  inhabitant 
of  the  land,  and  that  inhabitant  malaria* 

In  the  ancient  world,  certain 
highly  gifted  races  having  become  dominant,  polytheism 
being  greatly  favored  through  the  mixture  of  races, — each 
of  which  stood  for  its  own  gods, — the  development  of 
commerce  producing  great  wealth  at  the  centers  of  civili- 
zation, art  became  the  handmaid  of  luxury*  With  the 
faculties  of  the  imagination  and  manual  skill  at  their 
fullest,  aesthetic  expression  reached  its  maximum*     But 
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when  Greece  had  been  absorbed  into  Rome,  and  Rome 
had  lost  its  political  ideals,  then  beauty  came  to  be  meas- 
ured by  costliness,  and  art  fell  to  its  lowest  decline;  since 
it  can  flourish  in  organic  periods  only,  side  by  side  with 
faith,  love  of  country  and  pure  emotions,  whatever  be 
their  source  and  direction. 

Under  the  deep,  restorative  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  it  rose  again,  appealing  in  a  new 
form  to  a  new  world  lighted  by  hope.  It  passed  wholly 
into  the  service  of  religion :  in  the  East  slowly  settling  into 
the  inactivity  and  languor  native  to  the  region;  in  the 
West,  retiring  into  the  monasteries,  as  into  arks  of  safety, 
to  escape  the  deluge  of  barbarians*  When  six  centuries 
rolled  away,  in  which  waiting  had  passed  from  the 
anxious  to  the  apathetic  state,  fear  of  invasion  and  fear  of 
the  end  of  the  world  ceased;  the  new  nations  and  govern- 
ments consolidated,  and  the  great  churches  and  cathedrals 
sprang  into  being  as  votive  offerings  for  preservation. 
During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  story  of  man^s 
origin,  fall  and  redemption,  as  taught  by  the  Bible,  fur- 
nished abundant  and  rich  material  for  artistic  expression. 
The  great  Italians  and  Germans  flourished,  displaying 
their  racial  traits  and  their  personal  genius,  but  all  uniting 
in  glorifying  a  common  creed  and  a  single  church.  The 
exalted  and  the  positive,  the  ascetic  and  the  carnallv- 
minded,  wrought  together  fraternally,  preserving  the 
traditions  of  their  elders  and  believing  their  art  to  be  all- 
satisfying,  complete  in  its  aims  and  final  in  its  form. 

With  the  Revival  of  Learning 
and  the  development  of  free  thought  consequent  upon  it, 
art  was  released  from  a  service  of  centuries.  It  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  realizing  life.  It  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  its  exuberance,  its  frank  paganism  and 
its  acceptance  of  material  from  the  most  opposite  and 
varied  sources.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  negative, 
and  negation  is  essentially  destructive.     Denial  by  force  of 
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repetition  loses  its  note  of  sincerity.  So  the  art  of  the 
Renascence,  at  first  ingenuous,  then  strong,  impetuous, 
and  splendidly  tyrannous,  degenerated  into  a  vain  display 
of  form,  which,  since  it  contained  no  message  from  man 
to  man,  failed  long  to  hold  the  respect  and  the  attention  of 
the  world* 

In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen 
art  assume  a  phase,  which  has  but  one  historical  parallel* 
As  in  the  days  of  the  cathedral  builders,  it  becomes  the 
teacher  of  the  handicrafts*  All  honor  then  be  to  the  two 
sons  of  Oxford,  who,  a  half-century  ago,  turned  toward 
mediaevalism  as  to  the  true  fount  of  a  popular  art,  and 
with  voice,  influence,  wealth  and  personal  sacrifice,  gave 
their  knowledge  to  the  world,  and  the  impetus  to  the 
movement  which  is  now  forceful  in  England,  America 
and  France.  These  men  went  to  their  work  in  no  spirit 
of  imitation,  but  seizing  the  significance  of  a  period  in 
which  the  **  lesser  arts  of  life  **  co-operated  with  the  higher 
intellectual  ones,  they  felt  that  were  this  union  again 
effected,  there  would  result  from  it  benefits  to  society  simi- 
lar to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  nameless 
masters  of  Nuremberg  and  Amiens,  Strasbourg  and 
Cologne*  They  understood,  with  the  clearness  of  their 
intellect,  that  art  as  the  teacher  of  the  handicrafts  is  also 
the  friend  of  the  people,  creating  beauty  out  of  the  common- 
place, leading  the  adult  away  from  the  sordid  cares  of 
life,  and  giving  to  the  child  room  for  the  exercise  of  his 
imitative  and  imaginative  powers,  which  otherwise  are 
harmfully  restrained  and  dwarfed*  Ruskin  and  Morris 
having  gained  the  attention  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  of 
civilized  nations,  in  an  age  of  industrialism,  proceeded  to 
labor  for  the  increase  of  pleasure  in  life:  pleasure  of  the 
craftsman  in  his  work;  of  the  farmer  in  the  country  by 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  of  the  entire  people  in  a  sim- 
plicity, order  and  symmetry  to  result  from  a  wise  and 
economical  choice  of  the  material  objects  which  serve  the 
needs   of   daily  existence*     Art  so  understood  and  so 
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received  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  corresponds  to  the 
words  of  Cicero,  when,  in  his  plea  for  the  poet  Archias, 
he  described  the  joys  of  literary  attainment : 

**  These  studies  nourish  youth, 
delight  old  age,  adorn  prosperity  and  offer  a  refuge  and 
solace  against  adversity/^ 
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RUSRIN'S  WORK 

A  Few  of  tHe  TKing's  AccomplisHed  or  Attempted  by 
RusKin,  in  tHe  Interests  of  Art,  tHe  "WorKingman  and 
Humanity. 

At  Brantwoodt  Coniston,  in  the 
lake  region  of  England,  he  devised  a  costly  engineering 
scheme,  involving  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
in  order  to  attract  laborers  from  the  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  belief  that  the  taste  for 
art  must  be  spread  among  the  masses,  he  assisted  his 
friend  Rossetti  in  teaching  drawing,  at  the  evening  classes 
of  the  Workingman's  College,  London,  during  the  years 
J  854-58, 

He  became  widely  popular  as 
a  speaker  upon  economic  and  art  subjects,  and  delivered 
courses  which  were  freely  given  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Manchester, 
Bradford,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 

He  was  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford  from  J  869  to  J  879,  At  the  latter  date  he  retired, 
owing  to  a  long  and  dangerous  illness;  but  being  re- 
appointed on  his  recovery  in  1883,  he  found  his  audiences 
so  greatly  increased  that  he  was  forced  to  lecture  in  the 
theatre  of  the  museum.  Later,  even  this  auditorium  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  by  students,  graduates  and  women, 
and  it  then  became  his  custom  to  give  each  lecture  twice. 
Finally,  having  followed  too  freely  the  vagaries  of  his 
genius,  the  master  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  retire 
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from  his  chair.  In  doing  this,  he  sent  a  characteristic 
letter  to  the  vice-chancellor,  in  which  he  attributed  the 
reasons  for  his  action  to  the  facts  that  the  University- 
refused  to  buy  Turner^s  picture:  *'  The  Crook  of  Lune/' 
and  that,  by  a  recent  vote,  it  had  sanctioned  vivisection* 

He  endowed  richly  from  his 
own  fortune,  a  mastership  for  the  Art  School,  at  Oxford, 
and  presented  it  with  a  series  of  valuable  educational 
drawings.  He  made  similar  gifts  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  in  Cambridge ;  while  to  other  causes  and  objects 
his  donations  were  generous  and  frequent*  He  inherited 
£175,000,  and  died  comparatively  poor* 

He  founded  an  art  museum  at 
Walkley,  which,  in  J  890,  was  transferred  to  Sheffield, 
the  city  of  artisans  and  cutlery.  To  this  museum  he  pre- 
sented an  authentic  and  fine  example  of  Verroccnio; 
which  gift  he  considered  peculiarly  fitting,  as  the  Italian 
master  was  himself  a  noted  worker  in  iron. 

»^     ^* 

Among  his  efforts  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  art  knowledge,  the  most  important  and  successful 
was,  no  doubt,  the  great  enlargement  of  the  collection 
and  the  classification  of  the  works  of  the  Early  Italian 
Painters  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

He  founded  Saint  George^s 
Guild,  or  Order,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  return  to  a 
primitive  agricultural  life;  all  modern  macliines  and 
manufactures  to  be  banished  therefrom.     The  object  of 
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the  association  was  to  promote  good  and  honest  work. 
The  vows  of  the  initiates^  based  upon  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature^  inculcated 
honor,  honesty,  industry,  frugality  and  obedience.  The 
scheme,  benevolent  in  idea,  was  ill-suited  to  the  times  in 
which  its  execution  was  attempted,  and  Ruskin,  blind  to 
the  causes  of  its  failure,  became  more  and  more  bitter  in 
his  detestation  of  the  art,  manners,  trade,  commerce,  im- 
pulse and  movements  that  he  saw  about  him. 
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"THE  LAND  IN  DIICAY** 

S  the  novel  is  beyond  question  the  voice  of  the  spirit 
'  of  the  times,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity 
of  the  questions  which  are  now  treated  through  the 
medium  of  fiction  in  countries  as  widely  different  from 
each  other  as  are  France  and  America,  Even  a  cursory 
examination  would  seem  to  prove  that  both  peoples  are 
less  interested  in  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  sentiment 
than  in  subjects  social  and  psychological  In  France,  the 
peasant,  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  student  is  fast 
usurping  the  place  of  the  high-born  guilty  lover,  who 
has  so  long  been  one  of  the  three  characters  indispen- 
sable to  the  plot  and  action  of  imaginative  literature. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  change  are  found  in  almost  every 
important  work  of  fiction  that  has  been  produced  during 
the  last  six  years.  The  **  Affaire  Dreyfus,''  involving 
the  vexed  and  intricate  Jewish  question,  the  ambitions  of 
the  clergy,  the  national  and  Jesuitical  systems  of  education, 
— these  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  social  novel, 
which  is,  as  yet,  a  form  of  art  somewhat  new,  crude  and 
harsh,  although  it  promises  to  fulfil  all  that  Auguste 
Comte  long  since  predicted  of  its  future  power  over  the 

people* 

Of  the  examples  of  the  new 
social  novel  many  are  interesting  to  Frenchmen  alone; 
since  they  treat  of  conditions  impossible  outside  of  France, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  be  appreciated  by  foreign  thinkers. 
Such  as  these  illustrate  but  a  single,  more  or  less  durable 
phase  of  national  life,  and,  therefore,  even  in  France,  will 
soon  lose  their  value,  except  as  historical  documents. 
One  only  has  passed  beyond  these  restrictions,  and,  by 
the  force  of  genius  and  sympathy,  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  enduring  masterpieces.  It  is  **The  Land  in 
Decay  "  of  M.  Rene  Bazin,  which  has  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  stirred  the  hearts  of  foreign  critics  and  readers 
to  a  degree  scarcely  equaled  since  Victor  Hugo  laid  down 
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the  romancer^s  pen.  This  book  has  been  widely  noticed 
in  both  England  and  America:  in  every  case  eliciting 
from  the  reviewer  an  acknowledgment  of  its  greatness. 

The  sense  of  its  power  does  not 
produce  a  sudden  and  irresistible  attraction;  since  its 
idyllic  character  is  at  first  deceptive,  and  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  a  new  eclogue,  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  pastorals  of  Virgil  and  Madame  Sand,  had  ap- 
peared in  French  literature.  But  while  a  cooler,  calmer 
judgment  corroborates  this  opinion,  it  also  reveals  a 
strength  and  a  pathos  which  must  make  appeal  to  all 
hearts  which  patriotism,  love  of  family,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood  have  ever  quickened.  The  peasants 
painted  by  Millet  and  Breton,  and  represented  in  Mme, 
Sand's  **  Master  Pipers,''  **  Nanon,"  or  '*  La  Mare  au 
Diable,"  here  find  worthy  companion  pieces.  But  the 
new  types  are  more  complex  and  modern  than  any  before 
presented.  The  men  are  more  restless,  reactionary  and 
subtle,  while  the  women  are  no  longer  the  passive,  resigned 
beings  who  accept,  without  murmuring,  the  hard  lot  in- 
separable from  the  soil  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
birth.  Both  sexes  have  developed  thought,  which  if  not 
yet  sound,  is  at  least  indicative  of  progress. 

**The  Land  in  Decay"  is  at 
once  a  warning  and  an  appeal  to  the  loyal  children  of 
France,  It  pictures  that  most  fertile  country,  as  already 
seriously  compromised  in  its  economic  status.  It  shows 
the  peasantry  as  wholly  changed  from  those  sturdy, 
courageous,  abstemious  sons  of  the  soil  who,  it  is  said, 
drew  from  their  savings  hoarded  in  stockings  the  war 
indemnity  of  two  billion  francs  demanded  by  the  German 
Empire  only  thirty  years  since.  The  scene  of  the  book 
is  laid  in  Brittany,  and  exquisite  art  is  displayed  in  fitting 
the  characters  to  the  landscape.  Each  telling  episode  is 
projected  against  a  back-ground  so  realistic  that  one  can 
almost  seize  with  the  senses  the  glow  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  odors  of  field  and  farm.    The 
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characters  are  all  peasants  and  members  of  a  single  family ; 
the  romantic  element  being  only  just  sufficient  to  weld 
together  a  plot,  which  has  itself  an  economic,  rather  than 
a  sentimental  or  domestic  value*  This  peasant  family, 
by  name  Lumineau,  has,  for  generations,  held  in  lease 
lands  belonging  to  the  local  nobleman :  paying  to  him  not 
only  rents,  dues  and  products,  but  also  a  peculiar  respect, 
or  homage  which  flavors  of  mediaevalism.  So  that  one 
can  almost  imagine  the  feudal  system,  with  its  lords  and 
vassals,  as  still  in  force  in  this  province  of  Brittany, 
which,  during  the  first  great  Revolution,  remained  faithful 
to  the  king,  and  which,  from  those  days  down  to  our 
own,  has  shown  the  greatest  aversion  to  modern  ideas. 

The  book  pictures  the  old  sys- 
tem in  a  decay  due  partly  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to 
outside  disintegrating  forces  which  attack  the  younger 
generation,  leaving  the  older  isolated,  and  in  despair. 
The  army  has,  of  course,  claimed  a  recruit  from  the 
Lumineau  family;  thus,  not  only  depriving  the  land 
temporarily  of  a  vigorous  cultivator,  but  furthermore 
opening  to  the  youth,  during  his  service  in  Algeria,  ways 
of  life  and  vistas  of  thought  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  a 
French  peasant.  Again,  a  grave  accident  has  stricken 
the  eldest  son,  sadly  crippling  and  deforming  him,  render- 
ing him  unfit  for  marriage,  and  so  destroying  the  most 
cherished  of  the  family  hopes.  A  third  son  and  the  elder 
daughter,  discouraged  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  land, 
the  prolonged  absence  of  their  favorite  and  soldier  brother, 
the  melancholia  and  spasmodic  violence  of  the  cripple — 
above  all,  by  the  hard,  constant,  monotonous  labor  of  the 
farm,  leave,  almost  without  warning,  the  paternal  home  to 
seek  employment  in  the  nearest  town.  The  climax  of 
calamity  for  the  old  father  lies  in  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera,  the  description  of  which  forms  the  strongest 
and  most  pathetic  episode  of  the  book. 

It  occurs  after  the  return  of  the 
soldier  from  Algeria,  and  when  he  is  left  alone  with  his 
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father  to  do  more  than  a  double  share  of  labor.  A  sorrow- 
ful picture  is  first  g'iven  of  the  two  men  uprooting  from  the 
soil  of  France  the  vine  which  once  contributed  so  largely 
to  her  riches ;  working  with  pick-axes  of  primitive  form 
fashioned  for  an  extinct  race  of  giants  ;  laboring  through- 
out a  cheerless  February  day,  and  returning  home  in  the 
gray  t>vilight,  through  frozen  fields,  along  bare  hedges, 
beneath  leafless  trees  and  surrounded  by  the  damp,  pitiless 
cold ;  working  and  walking  in  silence,  with  their  thoughts 
fixed  upon  *^the  land  in  decay/^  The  sadness  of  the 
father  is  represented  as  differing  from  that  of  the  son,  since 
the  elder  man  is  inspired  by  a  strong,  tried  love  of  the 
fatherland,  which  rises  anew  after  every  blow  of  Fortune* 
In  uprooting  the  dead  wood,  he  already  anticipates  the  day 
when  he  shall  plant  a  new  vineyard,  and  pictures  to 
himself  joyous  vintages  to  come  in  the  days  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  son^s  heart,  on  the  contrary,  hope  promises 
nothing,  since  his  love  and  devotion  has  weakened.  The 
father  is  the  first  to  break  the  painful  silence ;  expressing 
himself  in  the  homely  speech  of  the  peasant,  and  lamenting 
his  forced  task.  The  son,  divided  between  filial  tender- 
ness and  impulse,  hesitates  to  reply.  But,  at  last,  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  which  points  far  beyond  Brittany,  and 
carries  something  like  a  sea-chill  beneath  the  rough  woolen 
garments  of  the  old  peasant,  he  cries : 

**  Yes,  the  day  of  our  vineyards 
has  passed ;  but  the  grape  thrives  elsewhere  V* 

At  the  moment  of  this  cry,  the 
plans  of  the  young  man  become  definite,  his  future  opens 
plainly  before  him.  He  begins,  like  the  brother  and  sister 
who  have  preceded  him,  to  make  secret  preparations  for 
departure.  But,  unlike  them,  he  does  not  shrink  from  the 
toil  of  the  fields.  He  longs  for  work,  but  work  in  the 
midst  of  life,  joy,  hope  and  liberty.  He  steals  away  at 
night,  but  it  is  afterward  known  that  he  embarks  for 
South  America. 
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Three  members  of  the  once 
prosperous  family  now  remain :  the  father,  broken  by  mis- 
fortune and  abandoned  by  those  whose  strong  young 
arms  should  have  arrested  the  decay  of  the  land.  Beside 
him,  there  are  the  cripple  and  a  younger  daughter,  long 
since  fallen  into  disgrace  because  of  her  love  for  a  farm- 
laborer,  who,  early  in  the  story,  was  dismissed  for  his 
presumption.  The  cripple,  wrought  to  a  frenzy  by  the 
consent  of  his  father  to  allow"  the  unequal  marriage,  at- 
tempts one  night  to  visit  his  former  betrothed,  believing 
that  she  may  yet  accept  him  and  so  restore  him  to  his 
birthright  as  the  eldest  and  leader  of  the  family.  But  the 
change  of  seasons  is  at  hand,  and  the  low  marshes  of 
Brittany  are  submerged  in  spring  floods.  The  unfortunate 
loses  control  of  the  boat  peculiar  to  the  region, — the  yole, 
— to  which  he  trusts  himself,  and  is  found  dead  by  his 
father,  who,  divining  his  intention,  has  followed  him.  A 
dramatic  scene  ensues,  picturing  the  return  of  the  corpse 
to  the  farm,  and  lacking  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
greatest  French  painters.  It  is  indeed  above  and  beyond 
any  art  that  can  possibly  be  displayed  upon  canvas,  be- 
cause it  is  communicated  by  human  speech.  Characters, 
landscape,  the  time  and  the  season  are  as  real  as  those 
that  are  offered  in  the  world  of  matter. 

And  now  misfortune  appears 
to  have  wreaked  its  full  vengeance  both  upon  the  land, 
and  upon  those  who  are  attached  to  it  by  the  traditions  of 
centuries  on  centuries.  But  were  the  book  to  close  upon 
this  climax  of  the  father^s  grief,  and  the  death  or  departure 
of  all  his  sons,  no  solution  would  be  suggested  for  the 
remedy  of  '^  the  land  in  decay.^^  Hope  comes  through  a 
woman:  the  younger  daughter,  who  has  suffered  no 
temptations  of  flight,  and  who  has  devoted  her  dowry 
inherited  from  her  mother  to  relieve  her  father's  pressing 
needs.  Described  as  uniting  in  herself  the  virtues  of  the 
ideal  peasant,  and  those  which  have  distinguished  the 
best  women  of  her  own  old  family,  she  goes  to  the  hus- 
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band  of  her  choice,  who  is  a  stranger  in  the  region,  poor, 
and  accustomed  to  serve  rather  than  to  command. 

This  union,  so  ill-suited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  contains  the  elements  of  salvation 
for  the  land  and  renewal  for  the  family*  It  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  infusion  of  new  hopes,  new  love,  and  new 
energy  into  a  sterilized  region.  It  has  a  basis  and  prece- 
dent in  science,  and  therefore  is  valuable  as  an  economic 
measure.  Those  born  to  labor,  must,  in  self-defence, 
avoid  the  life  of  the  towns,  and  the  State,  considering  its 
own  interests  as  well  as  their  welfare,  must  provide  that 
they  go  **  back  to  the  soil." 


THE  SEVEN  LAMPS 

THE  singular  and  non-committal  titles  given  by  Ruskin 
to  his  lectures  and  books  are  still  a  frequent  subject 
of  comment  among  well-informed  persons.  For  although 
they  are  always  pertinent^  yet  their  relations  to  the  subject- 
matter  are  not  such  as  would  be  readily  perceived  even  by 
the  careful  and  the  imaginative.  They  are  elaborately 
prepared,  and  the  work  of  a  scholar,  who  drew  them 
from  ancient,  or  mediaeval  sources  of  history,  philosophy 
or  language.  Among  the  most  attractive  and  appropriate 
of  these  titles  is  that  of  ^'  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture.'' To  explain  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  great  Jewish 
symbol  of  Light  and  Law:  the  Menorah,  or  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  which  is  so  sacred  and  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  which  acquired  a  new 
value  when  it  was  associated  by  the  historic  Church  with 
the  rite  of  baptism ;  coming  then  to  signify  the  acceptance 
of  the  illumination  and  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

This  figure,  as  was  most  nat- 
ural, attracted  Ruskin,  for  whom  art  was  ever  a  faith  and 
a  religion.  He  adapted  and  extended  its  meaning  until  it 
stood  in  his  mind  for  the  perfect  expression  of  the  builder's 
art,  wherein  lay,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  seven  distinct 
but  harmonious  elements. 

These  elements,  lamps,  or 
spirits,  as  he  variously  names  them,  are  familiar  principles 
treated  in  Ruskin's  own  superlative  way. 

The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  would 
seem,  if  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  to  be  that  spirit  of 
self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  which  is  felt  by  the  true 
artist  or  craftsman,  who  sinks  his  personality  into  his 
work,  and  works  not  for  gain,  or  even  fame,  but  solely  to 
express  in  visible  form  what  his  brain  has  conceived. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth  is  that 
spirit  of  honesty  in  building  which  resists  falsity  of  asser- 
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tion  in  the  nature  of  the  material  used,  and  the  quantity 
of  labor  exercised. 

The  Lamps  of  Power  and 
Beauty  represent  the  constructive  and  decorative  elements 
in  architecture :  the  first  showing  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  gather,  co-ordinate  and  govern  principles  dis- 
covered at  large ;  the  second  imitating  and  reflecting  the 
loveliness  found  in  Nature :  as  for  example,  the  Gothic 
system  of  ornament  which  is  based  upon  plant-forms. 

The  Lamp  of  Life  is  the  ex- 
pression of  vital  energy :  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the 
master  left  upon  his  work. 

The  Lamp  of  Memory  is  the 
creative  spirit  of  all  truly  great  architecture :  that  is,  the 
monumental,  which  conquers  the  forgetfulness  of  men  by 
perpetuating  the  story  of  some  great  cause,  leader,  or 
victory. 

Finally,  the  Lamp  of  Obedience 
is  a  wise  observance  of  fixed  principles  which  results  in 
enduring  work;  it  is  the  opposite  of  that  license  which 
builds  but  for  a  day,  and  is  the  slave  of  its  own  vagaries. 

The  title  of  the  '*Fors  Chari- 
gera  ^*  has  proven  itself  a  crux  to  many.  And  this  not 
without  reason,  since  the  work  is  numbered  among  the 
later  writings  of  Ruskin,  and  is  much  less  easy  of  access 
than  the  **  Lamps "  or  the  **  Stones.**  It  is  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  workingmen,  and  firstpublished  peri- 
odically;  the  series  beginning  in  1871.  The  imaginative 
title  was  suggested  to  the  master  from  an  old  print,  and  is 
ingeniously  explained  by  him  at  the  outset.  **  Fors  Chari- 
gera  is  the  Fate  who  bears  the  club,  key  or  nail  :**  the 
instrument  representing  strength,  as  the  club,  or  nail,  and 
wisdom  as  the  key;  the  whole  device  symbolising  the 
guiding  or  compelling  forces  of  human  life. 
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The  **Aratra  Pentelici^^  is  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  sculpture :  the  title  attracting 
the  lover  of  ancient  art  by  its  suggestions  of  the  soil  of 
Greece^  teeming  with  the  splendid  remains  of  antique 
beauty,  and  with  the  marble  which  hides  within  itself 
lovely  conceptions  denied  to  all  save  the  creative  artist. 
**  Aratra  Pentelici/^  the  plough  of  Pentelicus,  is  a  title  of 
which  the  imaginative  power  sustains  the  interest  of  the 
reader  as  he  turns  the  pages  of  a  somewhat  technical  and 
quite  dogmatic  argument. 

An  equal  power  lies  in  the 
choice  of  the  descriptive  title :  ''  The  Laws  of  Fesule/* 
which  points  to  the  mountain  suburb  of  Florence  as  to  the 
generating-point  and  focus  of  the  Italian  renascence  of  art* 

**  The  Queen  of  the  Air  **  is  an 
exposition  of  the  Greek  myths  of  cloud  and  storm ;  while 
^*The  Ethics  of  the  Dust  are  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
crytallization.  Other  semi-scientific  writings  bear  the 
titles  of  '*  Proserpina/^  which  is  a  study  of  wayside 
flowers ;  **  Deucalion/^  the  name  of  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  the  biblical  Noah,  applied  by  Ruskin  to  his  own 
observations  upon  the  lapse  of  the  waves  and  the  life  of 
the  stars;  ^'Frondes  Agrestes/'  boughs  from  the  fields, 
are  extracts  selected  from  **  Modern  Painters "  by  the 
author  himself.  And  so  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
pass  on  through  a  literary  product  of  three  hundred 
works,  everywhere  met  by  suggestions  of  that  fertile  chaos 
of  ideas  and  impulses  which  represent  for  us  the  most 
unique  personality  of  Victorian  England. 


Smokers'  cabinet  and  chair  in  dark  oak  ;  chair  cushion  in  United  Crafts  soft  leather 

"a>ith  laced  edges. 
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Small  writing  desk  In  green  oak  ;  desk  chair  in  same  ivood,  ivith  rush  seat. 


The  Thornden  "  rocker  in  fumed  oak  with  rush  seat. 
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'Breakfast  table  in  dark  oak. 


UTILITY-SIMPLICITY-BEAUTY 

rHE  owner  of  a  new  house  often  hesttaies  before  the  task  of  provtdtnff 
it  with  furnishings.  He  must,  he  belie'oes,  make  sacrifices  in  one 
of  t'lvo  directions.  Either  he  must  allow  the  claims  of  beauty  to  usurp 
those  of  utility,  and  so  detract  from  the  essential  qualities  of  his  home ; 
or  he  must  content  himself  'with  surroundings  less  attractive  than  those  of 
his  neighbors.  If  he  chooses  the  objects  ')»hich  he  regards  as  beautiful,  he 
fills  his  rooms  with  slender  tables,  chairs  and  seats,  delicately  constructed, 
perhaps  charged  mtith  marquetry,  and  almost  in'oariably  covered  'with 
easily  perishable  fabrics.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  decides  to  purchase  ser- 
viceable things  for  everyday  use,  he  too  often  acquires  a  collection  of 
articles  ugly  in  form,  crude  and  impure  in  color,  and  the  very  sight  of 
which  induces  depression  and  melancholy. 

To  avoid  these  results  he  has  first  to  learn  the 
^wholesome  lesson  of  simplicity.  The  home,  assuming,  of  course,  that  it 
represents  the  station  of  its  occupants,  should  never  be  encumbered  vjith 
things  of  doubtful  use,  or  questionable  aesthetic  'balue.  The  few  articles 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  comfort,  habitual  occupation  and  the 
healthful  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  are  the  only  ones  to  be  admitted  into 
living,  bed,  or  dining  rooms.  Further,  old  things  are  best,  since  they 
have  been  tried  and  pro'ben  and  not  found  'wanting.  That  is  :  objects  not 
such  as  satisfied  customs  and  fashions  'which  are  nov)  obsolete ;  but  such 
as  represent  primitive  ideas  and  therefore  essentials  ;  such  as  frankly  state 
their  purpose  and  honestly  meet  the  needs  'which  they  were  intended  to 
supply ;  doing  this  'without  affectation  of  crudeness,  and  l^ith  regard  to 
modem  consideration  for  comfort  and  sanitation. 

If  'we  take,  for  example,  the  bed  as  often  now 
modeled  with  a  view  to  decoratil^e  effect,  we  shall  find  it  raised  on  a  dais 
and  surrounded  by  heavy  draperies  ;  both  of  which  features  are  relics  of  a 
past  time,  serving  no  useful  end,  and  contrary  to  modern  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health,  The  dais  and  the  draperies  formerly  protected  the  bed 
from  cold  and  dampness,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  development 
of  this  idea  of  isolation,  from  the  cupboard  beds  of  the  'Brittany  peasants 
up  to  the  great  couch  of  the  French  so'bereigns.     The  model  of  the  bed  best 
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suited  to  the  present  time^  'when  the  value  of  pure  air  and  the  curati've 
poller  of  sunlight  are  fully  recognized,  is  no  deri'vative  model.  It  must 
simply  shoTU  solidity,  simplicity,  and  a  due  regard  for  sanitary  principles. 

And  so  ive  might  pass  on  through  the  list  of  house- 
hold furnishings ;  condemning  ivith  Justice  those  that  copy  and  imitate ; 
those  thai  are  'itfanting  in  honesty  and  originality  ;  as  <when,  for  instance, 
a  chair  intended  for  constant  use,  shoivs  the  slender  proportions  of  the  style 
Louis  Seize ;  or  again,  ivhen  decoration  simulates  constructive  principle, 
as  in  the  introduction  of  false  mortices  that  fasten  nothing ;  or  ivhen  a 
certain  combination  of  curves  or  angles  appears  throughout  the  ivork  of  a 
designer,  until  it  loses  all  meaning,  and  becomes  for  the  eye,  <ivhat  the 
refrain  of  a  nursery  rhyme  is  to  the  ear. 

If  then  these  essentials  of  utility,  that  is  :  adapta- 
bility to  purpose,  and  simplicity  be  assured,  beauty  <iuill  not  be  sloiv  to 
follovj.  The  necessities  of  construction  demand  a  sufficient  "variety  of 
line  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  cravings  of  the  eye  for  pure  form  ;  '\i>hile  the  de- 
lights of  color  voait  upon  the  use  of  our  native  and  scarcely  appreciated 
'kfoods.  It  ivould  seem  that  the  American  craftsman  might  receive,  as  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  the  ivords  of  our  patriot  poet,  ivhen  he  lurote  : 


"  Thait  is  best  'which  lieth  nearest. 
Shape  from  that  thy  course  in  art. ' 


ENTHUSIASM  VERSUS  APATHY 

'T'O  ensure  enthusiasm  for  good  %>orkmanshtp  among  craftsmen,  they 
*■  must  be  relieved  from  the  hard  pressure  of  circumstance.  They 
must  neither  be  pressed  for  time  nor  by  tvant.  They  must  be  remolded 
from  the  necessity  of  slovenly  production.  They  must  be  led  to  perceive 
and  ackno%>ledge  the  value  :  that  is  the  usefulness  or  the  beauty  of  the 
materials  ivhich  they  daily  handle;  so  that  ivaste,  that  enemy  of  the 
voorkshop,  may  not  enter  to  create  dissension  bet^ween  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  They  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  vjork  of  their  ov)n 
hands,  so  thai  it  may  come  to  be  for  them  a  subject  of  great  interest,  care 
and  love.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  their  ivorth  and  dignity  as  producers, 
as  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  organized  and  cfhilized  life. 


n- 


cMany  lovers  of  Ruskin  ivill  doubtless  recognize, 
in  the  cover  of  the  present  number  of  **  The  Craftsman,**  a  copy  of  a 
much-prized  possession  of  the  great  ari-critic.  The  design  is  derived 
from  an  illuminated  missal  executed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourieenth 
century,  for  the  Countess  Yolande  de  Flandres.  It  gave  the  text  for  a. 
lecture  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  plant-forms,  and  it  vjas  regarded  by 
Ruskin  as  a  dravutng  of  great  beauty.  It  is  here  reproduced  because  of  its 
associations ;  Just  as  the  colder  of  the  October  number  represented  the 
**  Daisy  tile  pattern,**  mfhich  <was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effect fhe 
among  the  designs  of  William  Morris. 


The  examples  of  cabinet-making  shtywn  in  this 

nuLgtueine  are  from  the  'workshops  of  the 

United  Crafts,  EeistHvood,  o\|-  Y. 
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THE  United  Crafts,  in  their  work  for 
the  betterment  of  household  art, 
place  before  their  associates  and  work- 
men a  constantly  ascending  ideaL  They 
do  this  in  the  belief  that  a  generous 
dissatisfaction  in  the  present  invariably 
assures  success  in  the  future.  They 
foster,  in  every  way  possible,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  craftsman,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  his  brain  and  hands  may  bear 
the  mark  of  his  personality,  and  that  the 
man  himself  may  never  degenerate  into 
the  tool,  or  machine.  Individualism  is 
the '■  [watchword  of  the  new  century. 
Originality  is  perceived  and  appreciated 
by  the  people  to  a  degree  never  before 
reached.  Art,  which  must  express  the 
thought  and  follow  the  impulse  of  the 
times,  is  casting  off  the  slavery  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  crafts,  those  **  lesser  arts  of 
life,^*  respond  to  the  intellectual  movement 
by  producing  objects  of  every  day  utility 
which  frankly  state  their  purpose,  and 
do  not  falsify  themselves  by  suggestions 
of  customs  long  since  obsolete. 
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rORIlWORD 

THE  editors  of  '*The  Craftsman''  proceed  to  the  third 
issue  of  their  magazine  with  increased  courage  and 
enthusiasm.  The  kindness  and  appreciation  with  which 
the  Morris  and  the  Ruskin  monographs  were  received, 
have  revealed  to  them  the  spirit  of  a  wide  public  willing 
to  be  inspired  by  the  example  of  earnest  minds  and  great 

hearts. 

The  subject  of  the  present  num- 
ber, '*  The  Gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages/'  is  presented  in  the 
hope  of  giving  in  popular  form  information  regarding  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a  period  of  active, 
aggressive  municipal  life,  A  period  of  decentralization 
when  interests  were  conflicting,  and  partisanship  bitter, 
but  when  every  craft  was  an  art,  when  the  hand  that 
labored  was  honored  equally  with  the  hand  that  wrote, 
and  when  the  merchant  was  often  a  diplomat — sometimes 
even  a  statesman. 

The  writers  upon  whose  state- 
ments the  article  is  based,  are  Villari,  Lambert  and  Gross, 
each  of  whom  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  some  one 
phase  of  the  subject. 

The  article  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  awaken  in  those  who  may  chance  upon  it,  a 
personal  desire  to  aid  in  restoring  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  pleasure  that  formerly  accompanied  the  life  of  toil. 

The  January  issue  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  textile  fabrics  considered  from  both  the 
historical  and  the  economic  point  of  view. 

The  Editors  further  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  a  valued  letter  from  Mr,  H,  M.  Hynd- 
man,  a  friend  and  the  co-laborer  of  William  Morris  in  the 
cause  of  Socialism ;  portions  of  which  letter  they  purpose 
later  to  publish  in  **  The  Craftsman," 


CONCERNING  CHOICi:  IN  COLOR. 

r'HE  pleasure-element  in  the  <wise  economy  of  nature  is  a  strong  and 
subtle  one.  Color  -zuas  designed  to  afford  a  healthful  degree  of 
excitement  to  the  "vision,  and  so  to  relie've  the  tension  of  the  mind  fixed 
upon  the  problems  of  existence,  cA  fine  color-sense  distinguishes  the 
ci'uilized  man  from  the  savage,  the  ^well-developed  adult  from  the  child 
and  the  feeble-minded :  the  highly-organized  retina  alone  being  sensitive 
to  subdivided  gradations  and  complex  harmonies.  To  illustrate  this  point 
it  voill  only  be  necessary  to  recall  the  effect  produced  upon  different  classes 
of  individuals  by  the  color-schemes  of  T'uvis  de  Chavannes,  It  has  been 
observed  in  France  by  competent  judges  that  peasants  shovj  no  interest  in 
the  mural  paintings  of  this  master,  although  the  subjects  illustrated  are 
pastorals,  miracles,  allegories ;  all  of  vohich  make  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  lies  in  the  absence  of  primary 
colors  and  such  tones  as  elude  the  uneducated  sense  :  azure,  vjhich  among 
the  Greeks,  ranked  as  no  color  ;  violet,  v)hich  in  the  color-scale  corresponds 
to  the  highest  violin  notes  in  sound ;  dark  green,  vjhich  acts  as  an  opiate 
to  the  senses.  In  connection  ivith  the  last  named,  it  perhaps  is  not  out  of 
place  to  note  that  a  modern  Italian  poet,  ivith  that  scientific  accuracy  so 
often  born  of  the  acute  artistic  perception,  has  referred  to  the  ' '  divine 
green  silence  of  the  plains, " 

In  follovjing  snch  thoughts  as  these  it  becomes 
apparent  that  v)e  ovje  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  our  happiness  or  of  our 
discomfort  to  the  objects  by  vjhich  vje  are  surrounded ;  that  ive  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  aggressiveness  of  material  things,  or  that  loe  may  imagine 
them  as  offering  us  a  mild  and  pleasing  sympathy. 

To  ensure  the  latter  effect,  the  modern  architect 
puts  forth  his  best  efforts  in  the  composition,  structural  and  decorati'be,  of 
rooms  that  are  habitually  occupied  or  frequented  by  numbers  of  persons  ; 
a  case  in  point  being  offered  by  the  illustration  of  a  dining  room,  ivhich 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  "  The  Craftsman.  ^^ 

The  room,  situated  in  a  country  house  by  the  sea, 
repeats  the  green  and  gray  of  the  scene  upon  vjhich  its  v)indov)s  open.  It 
is  finished  in  vjhiteivood,  ivhich  susceptible  to  subtle  stains,  here  assumes 
a  beautiful  soft  green  soliciting  both  the  eye  and  the  touch.      The  <xvalls 
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and  doors  are  paneled  ivith  the  green  leather  of  the  United  Crafts,  the 
undulating  surface  of  ivhich  retaining  every  original  mark  of  the  pelt, 
offers  a  play-ground  for  lights  and  shadows.  The  fire-place  is  built  of 
field-stones,  and  is  flanked  By  cupboards,  divided  like  the  doors  into 
upper  and  lo<zver  compartments ;  the  upper  being  provided  luith  panes  of 
<water-green  glass  ;  the  lotver  •with  leather  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
panel,  and  not  afterward  applied  as  a  mere  decoration.  The  frieze  space 
and  the  ceiling,  <which  is  divided  by  open  rafters,  are  in  gray  plaster, 
upon  v)hich  the  tro<wel  marks  halfe  been  left,  in  order  to  ensure  a  diversi- 
fied surface.  The  floor  is  laid  in  edge-grain  Georgia  pine,  and  completes 
a  %hole  simple,  unified  and  most  attractive  :  altogether  a  room  to  frequent 
and  to  enjoy  during  that  large  part  of  the  year  vjhich  reaches  from  the 
greenness  of  spring  to  the  dull  gray  of  late  autumn. 


IN  PRAISE   or    LABOR  AND   LIBERTY 

The  great  men  of  old  time  understood  how  to  recon- 
cile manual  labor  with  affairs  of  state. 

JOHN  LOCKE, 


Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand,  crooked  coarse, 
wherein  notwithstanding,  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasi- 
bly  royal,  as  of  the  sceptre  of  this  planet. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE, 


Labor  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  en- 
riching and  building  up  nations   more  surely   than  the 

proudest  battles. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING, 

Labor  in  this  country  is  independent  and  proud.     It 
has  not  to  ask  the  patronage  of  capital,  but  capital  solicits 

the  aid  of  labor.  „^^„ 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


Liberty  is  an  inalienable  natural  right ;  a  right  never 
to  be  dependent  upon  another^s  will. 

Extract  ftom  a  /aw  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  August  6,  t289. 


the:  gilds  or  thi:  middle  ageS: 

THEIIR  PARALLI:LS  AND 
ANALOGUIIS 

OUR  title  is^  in  its  way^  a  conjurer^s  formula*  For  at 
the  mention  of  these  old  civic  associations^  thought 
is  at  once  turned  away  from  the  modern,  work-a-day 
world,  A  vista  opens  into  the  past,  and  we  see  Hans 
Sachs,  sitting  at  a  cobbler^s  bench  in  old  Nuremberg,  ex- 
ercising his  craft  with  forthright  honesty,  pouring  from 
his  lips  the  while  a  continuous  flood  of  tnat  song  and 
poetry  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  of 
German  brotherhood  and  unity.  Or  again,  mediaeval 
Florence  displays  in  the  great  square,  before  the  Old 
Town  Hall,  a  company  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Arts, 
each  marching  under  its  own  standard :  a  proud,  turbu- 
lent throng,  vivid  with  color,  dramatic  in  gesture,  shout- 
ing for  Giano  and  Dante,  the  champions  of  liberty  and 
progress.  Or  it  may  chance  that  the  Low  Countries  first 
present  themselves  to  our  imagination.  In  the  teeming, 
industrious  towns  we  hear  the  looms  gossiping  in  the 
high-gabled  houses,  or  see  gathered  on  ^change  the  con- 
course of  those  merchants,  whose  name  of  Easterlings  or 
Sterlings,  given  them  in  England,  passed  into  our  language 
as  the  synonym  of  absolute  honesty  and  value.  By  tne 
aid  of  Rembrandt^s  powerful  characterization,  we  can 
enter  into  a  council  of  the  Cloth  Syndics,  or  mingle  in 
the  ranks  of  a  great  fraternity  celebrating  the  festival  of 
its  patron  saint.  Or  we  may  picture  in  mediaeval  splendor, 
the  old  mile-long  City  of  London,  stretching  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple  Bar,  gay  with  the  pageant  of  the 
Twelve  Livery  Companies,  as  they  participate  in  the 
Lord  Mayor^s  Show* 

Such  glimpses  into  the  past  we 
gather  largely  from  art  and  romance.  But  the  idea  of 
which  these  galas  were  but  the  superficial  expression, 
possesses  a  deep  social  and  economic  significance  which 
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has^  until  recently,  been  ignored  by  the  historian  and 
serious  student.  Contemporaneous  jealousies  and  the 
strenuous,  violent  life  of  the  Middle  A^^es  suppressed  or 
made  fragmentary  the  records  of  the  Qlds,  so  that  their 
origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  But  their  opportune  work  in 
promoting  the  civic  spirit  and  true  socialism :  that  is  the 
idea  of  brotherhood  and  companionship;  the  constant 
and  joyous  occupation  which  they  gave  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  until  idleness  became  an  almost  unknown 
disease;  the  great  belt  of  communication  with  which 
they  circled  Europe;  their  furtherance  of  wise  commercial 
and  industrial  schemes  and  their  diffusion  of  advanced 
ideas  commend  them  especially  to  the  new  century  into 
which  we  are  just  entering.  For  they  are  the  distant 
parallels  of  movements  wmch  are  agitating  the  life  and 
thought  in  which  we  ourselves  are  the  participants. 

Within  the  past  two  decades, 
investigations  into  these  companies  or  fraternities  have 
been  made  by  eminent  scholars,  who  have  classified  the 
gilds  and,  from  existing  data,  have  sought  to  re-establish 
an  entire  evolutionary  series  of  organizations,  beginning 
in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  extending  into  civili- 
zations other  than  those  of  Indo-Germanic  origin.  These 
scholars  have  advanced  theories  historical  and  sociological 
as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  gild  idea,  but  at 
the  present  point  of  their  labors,  they  are  perhaps  no 
farther  advanced  than  the  ordinary  man  of  thought,  who 
can  readily  find  the  reason  and  motive  for  such  an  impulse 
in  the  gregarious  nature  of  man. 

The  gild-idea  belongs  then  to 
no  particular  time,  or  place.  It  is  found  to  exert  an 
influence  in  the  China  of  to-day  along  similar  lines  and 
somewhat  the  same  in  extent,  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
cities  of  late  Hellenic  civilisation  and  the  towns  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  It  is  seen  to  curb  the  selfishness  and 
brutality  of  oriental  life;  substituting  therefor  virtues 
hard  to  beUeve  possible  in  a  society  existing  for  the  most 
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part  without  religious  sanction*  So  too,  in  the  Europe 
of  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  the  same  idea  of  association 
appeased  the  jealous,  warring  spirit  of  peoples  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  torpor  of  the  dark  ages  and  reaching  forth 
untried  powers,  with  the  querulousness  of  self-distrust. 
At  that  time,  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  the 
diffusion  and  development  of  the  gild-idea,  since  it  best 
flourishes  where  centralized  government  is  weakest. 
Therefore,  when  barbaric  influence  had  destroyed  the 
cult  of  the  world-capital,  Rome,  then  individualism 
asserted  itself,  and  gilds  were  multiplied  over  the  northern 
and  western  districts  of  the  continent;  there  to  build  up, 
at  countless  points,  what  an  eminent  Englishman  has 
called  a  religion  of  industry ;  to  create  a  form  of  secular 
life  higher  than  any  other  attained  before  or  since. 

The  gild-idea  being  understood 
as  the  spirit  of  association  uniting  individuals  for  common 
profit  and  preservation,  it  becomes  evident  that  although 
the  conception  belongs  to  no  one  time,  or  place,  it  is  yet 
peculiar  to  any  society  at  a  fixed  stage  of  development : 
being  most  valuable  when  the  growing  state  is  threatened 
by  violence  and  competition  from  without;  being  least 
useful  when  the  body  politic  has  provided  itseS  with 
administrative  powers  sufficient  to  enforce  contracts  and 
to  protect  its  poorest  members  in  their  rights.  The  gild 
is  consequently  found  practically  the  same  and  equally 
flourishing  among  peoples  differing  most  widely  from  one 
another.  It  is  found  also  at  periods  separated  by  hun- 
dreds and  even  by  thousands  of  years:  in  the  Greek- 
speaking  colonies  established  by  Alexander  the  Great; 
in  antique  Rome,  throughout  its  history,  from  the  age  of 
the  kings  to  that  of  the  late  emperors ;  in  the  Britain  of 
Claudius^  time,  where  that  emperor  recognized  by  decree, 
as  '*  legitimate  and  old,''  a  corporation,  or  craft-gild  of 
blacksmiths;  in  Constantinople  under  the  Byzantine 
princes,  as  well  as  in  the  Turkey  of  the  present  Sultan; 
among  the  thirteenth-century   Chinese,    where    Marco 
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Polo  caught  glimpses  of  highly  developed  burgher-life^  as 
well  as  among  the  same  industrial  people  of  our  own 
day,  who  deeply,  albeit  in  a  restricted  sense,  understand 
the  economic  laws  governing  work  and  wages,  and  are 
keenly  altve  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  labor-saving 
machinery ;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  anecdote  of  the  native 
clerk  at  Swatow,  who,  when  shown  a  contrivance  that 
crushed  more  sugar-cane  than  ten  laborers  with  their 
buffaloes  could  prepare  within  the  same  time,  cried  out 
angrily:  ^^How  fashion  those  men  get  their  chow- 
chow?^*  A  sentence  memorable  in  its  way,  since  it 
condenses  a  whole  volume  of  economic  doctrines* 

It  is  more  particularly  the  pure 
craft-gild  with  its  necessary  ally  the  ^*  gilda  mercatoria,** 
or  commercial  league,  which  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article;  although  secular  organizations  created 
by  religious  impulse  can  not  be  here  disregarded;  nor 
can  those  baleful  brotherhoods,  like  the  TJehmgericht  or 
the  Mafidt  escape  without  comment. 

The  gild,  whatever  may  be  its 
specific  and  secondary  object,  of  necessity  fosters  localism* 
It  is  an  affair  and  interest  of  the  neighborhood  rather  than 
of  a  greater  social  unit*  It  therefore  struck  deep  roots  into 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  thriving  in  the  Italian  towns, 
feeding  and  fanning,  throughout  the  Peninsula,  the  flame 
of  that  home-enthusiasm  which  the  native  historians  so 
picturesquely  call  **  to  spirito  di  campanile ; "  an  excessive 
and  distinctive  localism  which  marked  the  citizens  of  each 
separate  commune  and  gathered  them,  in  admiration  of 
their  own  institutions  and  art,  around  the  tower  of  their 
cathedral,  or  their  civic  palace*  But  although  jealous, 
irritable  and  seeking  strife,  these  citizen-groups  were  yet 
rich  in  the  possibilities,  and  even  in  the  attainments 
which  constitute  the  ideal  members  of  a  fully  perfected 
state.  The  spirit  of  association, — as  manifested  in  their 
gilds,  or  companies,  or  confraternities,  as  they  were  vari- 
ously called,  according  to  the  special  cause  or  object  repre- 
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sentcd  by  them^ — this  spirit  set  up  an  ideal  higher  than 
personal  intcre3t  and  material  gain;  it  taught  that  the 
main  object  of  town  residence  is  the  cultivation  of  respect 
and  regard  for  one^s  neighbor,  not  as  a  hoUow  dogma  of 
morality,  but  as  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  agreeable 
habits  of  life.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  the  gild  differs  from 
the  State  and  the  Church — the  other  two  great  conceptions 
and  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  association — in  that  it 
appeals  to  the  strictly  social  phase  of  man^s  nature;  in 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  organization,  and  one  restricted  within 
limits  which  command  acquaintanceship  and  intercourse ; 
finally,  in  that  it  provides  for  such  every-day  needs  and 
pleasures,  as  are  essential  alike  to  spiritual,  to  mental  and 
to  physical  health.  The  idea  of  the  State  organizes 
peoples  into  towns,  provinces  and  nations  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  broad  system  of  public  welfare.  The  Church 
and  the  great  Christian  or  secret  orders  have  as  their 
object  the  pursuit  of  a  religious,  moral  or  equitable  thought 
touching  the  hearts  of  men  without  regard  to  race, 
language,  or  nation.  But  the  gild  benefits  the  member  in 
his  individual  capacity,  providing  him  with  work  and 
pleasure,  and  mingling  these  two  elements  of  his  life  so 
intimately  that  neither  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  sepa- 
rately. The  gilds,  as  industrial  or  commercial  organiza- 
tions, reacted  against  the  violence  of  the  Middle  Ages , 
drawing  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  away  from  criminal 
thoughts,  and  attaining  for  society  still  more  positive 
results  in  progress  and  civilization,  by  enforcing  industry, 
honesty  and  a  strict  observance  of  promise  and  contract. 

As  the  highest  and  most  at- 
tractive development  of  the  gild-idea  falls  within  the 
mediaeval  period,  it  is  to  that  division  of  history  which 
we  must  turn  for  enlightenment  upon  a  subject  possessing 
a  vital  and  pressing  modem  interest;  since  it  is  a  duty 
awaiting  whoever  is  willing,  to  aid  in  freeing  the  handi- 
crafts from  the  arrogant  contempt  with  which  they  are 
now  regarded  by  the  ignorant  and  the  careless :  a  con- 
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dition  paralleling  the  attitude  of  Rome  toward  her  artisans, 
in  those  later  times  when  slavery  had  largely  supplanted 
free  labor;  the  difference  to-day  being  that  the  laborer  has 
changed  masters;  that  he  is  no  longer  attached,  as  a 
chattel,  to  the  person  of  a  superior  individual,  but  that  he 
is  become  the  slave  of  the  machine  which  he  operates. 

Lessons  drawn  from  the  past 
are  never  without  value,  and  furthermore  it  will  be 
pleasurable  to  penetrate,  even  if  but  superficially,  into  a 
period  of   strong  municipal,  industrial  and   social  life. 
We  must  first  recognize  that  this  life  in  its  entirety,  if  we 
except  the  industry  of  agriculture,  moved  within  tne  circle 
of  the  gild;  that  this  burgher-merchant  or  craftsman  de- 
rived from  this  wide-spread  system  his  wealth,  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  executive  ability ;  so  that  individually  he 
often  came  to  equal  the  man  whose  importance  rested  on 
noble  birth  and  high  deeds  of  arms;  while  collectively, 
through  his  gild,  or  his  league,  he  defied  the  power  of 
princes,  invented  economic  schemes  which  directed  and 
fixed  the  currents  of  history,  assured  the  permanence  of 
parliaments  and  the  preponderance  of  his  own  class  in  the 
world^s  gravest  affairs.    The  power  of  the  gilds  lay  as 
much  in  their  close  connection  with  the  conduct  and  de- 
taih  of  every-day  life,  as  in  their  relations  to  national  or 
continental  enterprises.     They  were  no  mere  formal  or- 
ganizations for  purposes   which  began  and  ended  with 
commerce  and  industry.    The  warm  blood  of  the  Middle 
Ages  circulated  and  pulsed  through  them.     To  borrow 
some  graphic  words   of  description:     *^ Their  members 
sat  together  at  the  feast,  stood  by  one  another^s  honor  in 
the  mart,  lived  in  the  same  quarter,  shared  the  same  pur- 
chase, marched  side  by  side  in  the  pageant,  acted  together 
in  the  play,  and  fought  together  in  the  part  of  the  city- 
walls  committed  to  their  care.    The  merchant  lived  in  his 
warehouse,  which  was  also  his  factory  as  well  as  his 
shop.     The  apprentice  sat  at  his  master^s  table  for  seven 
years,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  adopted  son,  and 
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on  attaining  the  membership  of  the  gild,  he  gained  a 
recognized  and  honorable  position  in  the  land/' 

To  inform  ourselves  specificafly 
upon  the  subject  of  gild  power  and  influence,  we  have  but 
to  consult  the  history  of  Florence,  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  the  same  satisfactory  result,  whether  we  select 
for  our  researches  the  ingenuous  narratives  of  the  old 
chroniclers  like  Dino  Compagni,  or  vet  again  the  accurate 
and  philosophic  work  of  the  still  living  Villari.  For 
however  and  by  whom  it  may  be  presented,  the  glory  of 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  toil  of  human 
brain  and  hand ;  while  it  repeatedly  suffers  eclipse  from 
the  strife  of  noble  against  noble,  or  when,  lured  by  vanity, 
or  as  the  victim  of  false  promises,  the  popular  party  unites 
with  some  faction  of  the  aristocracy^ 

The  time  best  suited  for  illus- 
tration is  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Ghibellines,  when  there  came  into  effect 
a  new  constitution  bitterly  opposed  bv  the  nobles,  and 
having  for  its  chief  articles  measures  relative  to  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  the  gilds  which  became  the  basis  of 
Florentine  law*  Associations  of  arts  and  trades  had  ex- 
isted throughout  Italy  from  a  very  early  date,  and  had 
attained  a  greater  development  in  inland  Florence  than  in 
the  communes  seated  on  the  coasts  and  more  naturally- 
fitted  for  commerce*  Within  these  associations,  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  became  concentrated,  during  the  time 
when  Ghibelline  or  patrician  tyranny  had  excluded 
the  people  from  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
city*  Therefore,  it  now  remained  for  the  reformers  only 
to  embody  naturally  evolved  results  in  a  more  regular  and 
legal  form*  From  this  time  forward,  the  gilds  assumed 
great  political  importance,  the  nature  of  which  can  best  be 
understood  by  devoting  our  attention  to  that  organization 
which  was  first  and  foremost  in  the  race* 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Italian 
manufactures  dictated  the  laws  of  taste  to  the  world,  and 
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secured  the  rapid  development  of  the  so-called  CalimaU 
trade*  This  was  the  art  of  dressing  foreign  cloths — im- 
ported from  Flanders,  France  and  England — and  dyeing 
them  with  colors  known  to  Florence  aIone»  In  their 
finished  state,  these  stuffs  were  sent  to  all  the  European 
markets  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  Calimala  Gild ; 
which  mark  was  accepted  as  a  guarantee  against  any 
falsification  of  material,  and  as  showii^  that  the  exact 
length  of  the  pieces  had  been  verified  in  Florence.  In  this 
way,  the  Calimala  craftsmen  and  merchants  rapidly  gained 
universal  trading  relations,  and  interests  extending  to 
every  place  where  luxury  was  known*  Therefore,  to  the 
furtherance  of  its  objects,  the  Calimala,  upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  reforms  of  1266,  and  in  common  with  the 
other  greater  gilds,  became  constituted  on  the  lines  of  a 
miniature  republic ;  its  organization  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  city  companies,  and  then  assuming  a  final 
form,  which  is  described  by  Villari  as  follows : 

**  Every  six  months — June  and 
December — the  heads  of  warehouses  and  shops  held  a 
meeting,  and  this  Union — exercising  much  the  same 
function  in  the  gild  as  that  of  the  parliament  in  the  Re- 
public— chose  the  electors  to  be  charged  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  magistrates*  First  came  four  consuls  who  ad- 
ministered justice  according  to  the  statutes,  acted  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gild  and  ruled  it  with  the  assistance  of 
two  councils,  one  being  a  special  council  with  a  minimum 
of  twelve  members,  and  the  other  a  general  assembly 
often  varying  in  number  and  sometimes  limited  to  eighteen. 
With  the  consent  of  these  councils  the  consuls  were  even 
empowered  to  alter  the  statutes.  They  carried  the  banner 
of  file  gild,  and,  in  emergencies,  the  citizens  assembled  at 
arms  under  their  command*  Then  there  was  the  Cam- 
arlingoy  or  chamberlain,  holding  office  for  one  year,  who 
administered  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  associa- 
tion* And  as  the  Republic  had  a  foreign  magistrate  in 
the  person  of  the  Podestdt  so  the  gild  had  one  also  in  the 
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person  of  its  notary,  likewise  appointed  for  one  year.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  council-general,  and  was  qualified  to 
speak  in  both  councils  as  the  representative  of  the  consuls* 
He  was  often  employed  on  missions  for  the  gild  and  was 
especially  charged  to  enforce  scrupulous  observation  of  the 
statutes,  with  the  power  of  inflicting  severe  punishment 
on  all  violators  of  the  same,  were  they  even  the  consuls 
themselves*  All  these  officials  were  sworn  adherents  of 
the  Guelph,  or  popular  party.  The  notary^s  stipend  was 
fixed  from  year  to  year.  The  consuls  were  bound  to 
accept  office  if  elected,  and  they  could  not  be  re-elected 
under  the  interval  of  one  year;  their  salary  was  first  fixed 
at  an  insignificant  sum  of  money  (ten  lire)  and  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  fines;  but  it  was  afterward  reduced  to 
several  pounds  of  pepper  and  saffron,  and  a  few  wooden 
baskets  and  spoons.  The  Camarlingo  or  chamberlain — 
he  who  administered  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
association — was  remunerated  even  more  slightly,  and 
much  in  the  same  way.  Three  accountants  were  chosen 
every  vear  to  investigate  the  actions  of  the  outgoing  con- 
suls, chamberlain  and  other  magistrates.  Twelve  statu- 
tory merchants  were  similarly  elected,  with  authority  to 
revise  and  improve  the  statutes  of  the  gild;  but  all  reforms 
suggested  by  them  were  to  be  approved,  first  by  both 
councils,  and  then  by  the  Captain  of  the  People.  The 
consuls  took  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Captain  (the  head 
of  the  popular  party)  and  the  Podesta  (chief  of  the  patri- 
cians), and  they  were  pledged  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  gild  and  to  advocate  laws  in  its  favor. 

**The  statutes  for  the  good  of  the 
gild,  enforced  by  so  many  magistrates,  prescribed  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  the  exercise  of  trade.  Very  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  when  the  merchandise  was  of 
inferior  quality,  defective,  or  counterfeit.  Every  piece  was 
labelled,  and  any  stain  or  rent  unrecorded  by  this  label 
entailed  the  punishment  of  the  merchant  concerned. 
Above  all,  there  was  great  strictness  as  to  accuracy  of 
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measure.  The  officers  of  the  gild  frequently  inspected 
the  cloth^  and  made  a  bi-monthly  examination  of  the 
measures  used  in  all  the  shops.  Models  of  the  prescribed 
measures  were  exhibited  to  the  public  at  certain  fixed 
points  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  the  consuls  appointed 
delegates  to  every  counting  house,  to  verify  the  merchants' 
books  and  accounts,  and  they  severely  punished  any  de- 
viation from  the  established  rules.  Every  gild  had  a  tri- 
bunal composed  cither  solely  of  its  own  members,  or 
jointly  with  those  of  another,  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes connected  with  the  trade,  and  enforced  severe  penal- 
ties on  all  who  referred  such  disputes  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  The  punishments  were  usually  fines, 
and  persons  refusing  to  pay  them,  after  receiving  several 
warnings,  were  excluded  from  the  gild  and  practically 
ruined.  For  from  that  moment,  their  merchandise,  being 
unstamped,  was  no  longer  guaranteed  by  the  association, 
and  they  themselves  were  unable  to  continue  their  work 
in  Florence,  and  not  often  elsewhere, 

**Outside  the  State,  vice-consuls 
were  deputed  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  gild,  and  often 
ambassadors  from  the  body  were  sent  to  the  courts  of 
foreign  governments,*' 

From  this  detailed  account  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  the  CalimaUf  by  the  first  living 
Italian  authority  upon  the  subject,  we  may  gain  an  idea 
of  the  thorough  honesty,  the  perfection  of  system  and  the 
local  pride  characterizing  the  typical  gild.  And  when  we 
consider  that  these  same  principles  were  the  governing 
rules  of  six  other  bodies,  similar  to  the  association  of  the 
cloth-dressers,  we  may  venture  the  statement  that  the 
wonderful  commercial  prosperity,  the  artistic  and  indus- 
trial supremacy,  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  mediaeval 
Florentines  were  the  outcome  of  the  gild  svstem.  The 
citizens  each  and  all  took  a  continuous  ano  eager  share 
in  political  life,  inasmuch  as  every  gild  was  an  inde- 
pendent self-ruling  institution,  with  separate  magistrates, 
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laws,  statutes  and  councils.  As  a  consequence  of  such 
varied  political  and  economic  training,  the  gild-members 
were  quick  to  grasp  suddenly  presented  situations ;  they 
were  adroit  in  diplomacy  and  parliamentary  practice; 
they  were  accurate  in  business  methods.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  decentralization :  that  is  the  division  of  the 
citizens  into  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  gilds  and  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  of  the  gild  itself  among  a  large 
number  of  members  was  to  develop  individualism.  So 
that  almost  any  one  of  these  merchants  and  craftsmen, 
chosen  at  random,  was  capable  of  governing  the  Repub- 
lic, of  fulfilling  with  honor  to  himself  and  nis  city,  the 
most  delicate  foreign  missions,  and,  above  all,  of  com- 
manding a  respectful  hearing  from  pope,  emperor  and 
king;  since  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men  and  of 
society  prevented  him  from  falling  a  dupe  to  court 
subtlety,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  rendered  him  equal  to 
all  the  requirements  of  court  etiquette.  Again,  these 
gilds,  strongly  constituted,  disciplined,  and  well  armed, 
were  able,  as  it  was  practically  proven,  to  assume  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Commune,  at  moments  of 
civic  disturbance.  They  succeeded,  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  inculcated  by 
their  societies,  in  destroying  every  vestige  of  feudalism  in 
Florence,  and  of  achieving  the  highest  degree  of  freedom 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  And  out  of  this  democracy 
there  grew  up  a  literature  and  an  art  differing  from  those 
of  other  mediaeval  peoples;  for  while  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  the  patricians  rose  to  fame  in  the 
field  of  culture,  the  poets  and  artists  of  Florence  were 
largely  the  offspring  of  traders  or  laborers.  These  men 
of  the  gilds  contributed  largely  to  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  of  modem  society  and  civilization,  and,  again 
to  quote  Villari:  **  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  narrow  Tuscan  township  seemed  a  small 
point  of  fire  shedding  light  over  the  whole  world,'' 
Exactly  six  centuries  before  the  outburst  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  the  Florentine  Government  issued  a  decree, 
assuring  to  the  peasants,  who  earlier  were  serfs  attached 
to  the  soil,  a  full  and  complete  liberty;  the  document 
being,  to  a  degree,  a  prophecy  of  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  announcing  liberty  to  be  a 
natural  and  inalienable  individual  right,  never  dependent 
upon  another^s  will ;  annulling  every  species  of  bondage, 
together  with  all  contracts  infringing  upon  personal  free- 
dom; creating  the  third  estate — the  people — by  whom 
alone  modem  society  could  be  evolvecf  from  the  chaos  of 
feudalism. 

Another  law,  passed  with  the 
clearly  expressed  aim  of  repressing  the  wolfish  rapacity  of 
the  nobles  (volentes  lupinas  cames  salsamentis  caninis 
involvi),  prohibited  recourse  to  any  tribunal,  or  magis- 
trate, save  to  the  authorities  of  the  Commune,  such  as 
the  Captain,  the  Podesta,  or  the  judges  in  ordinary.  It 
thus  excluded  the  claims  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
House  of  Anjou — of  any  individual  indeed  who  should 
press  pretended  seigneurial  rights.  And  as  we  read  this 
old  law  among  the  state  archives  of  Florence,  we  find  in 
it  that  antique  sense  of  liberty,  which  the  Italians,  as  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  Romans,  received  in  heritage.  We 
find  in  it  too  a  strong  sense  of  relationship  with  the  replv 
given  by  the  jurists  of  Bologna  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  when  he  sought  from  them  justification  for 
his  feudal  exactions  in  Italy :  the  levy  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  wages  of  every  Italian  workman,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  birth  of  every  Italian  child,  **  Am  I  indeed  lord  of 
the  world  ?^'  questioned  the  Emperor,  And  the  jurists 
replied:  ^^Yes,  lord  as  the  law  incarnate  upon  earth; 
but  not  lord  in  the  sense  of  ownership,'* 

From  these  documents,  there- 
fore, and  from  collateral  evidence,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  citizen-spirit  lay  at  the  root  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
Italian  communes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  although 
kilure  and  disaster  resulted  from  the  strife,  yet  the  basic 
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idea  was  the  germ  from  which  have  developed  our  own 
most  advanced  political  and  economic  principles.  We 
are  convinced  also  that  Florence,  the  typical  gild-city, 
occupies  an  unique  place  among  the  factors  of  civilization; 
second  indeed  to  that  of  Athens  in  certain  phases  of  pure 
thought  and  in  certain  manifestations  of  supreme  art,  but 
first  in  all  that  makes  for  healthy  intellectuality,  for  high 
thinking  and  plain  living,  for  practical  honesty  and  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  world-problems  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  in  the  north  of  Europe  mediaevalism 
and  all  that  it  implies  of  splendid  art  and  literature  was 
smitten  with  sudden  blight,  Italy  produced  the  great  ideas 
and  the  great  men  that  gave  her  one  of  the  few  supreme 
places  in  history,  and  Florence  the  chief  seat  of  the  new 
culture,  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  gilds.  Therefore, 
as  these  trade  associations  constituted  the  chief  strength 
and  nucleus  of  the  city,  it  is  both  interesting  and  useful 
closely  to  investigate  their  organization. 

Their  number,  variously  esti- 
mated, has  been  fixed  by  Villari  at  twenty-one ;  among 
these,  seven  being  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  and 
being  known  under  the  collective  name  of  **  The  Greater 
Gilds.''    They  were : 

I*    The  Judges  and  Notaries. 

2.  The  Dressers  of  Foreign  Qoth  (Calimala). 

3.  The  Gild  of  Wool. 

4.  The  Gild  of  Silk,  or  of  Porta  Santa  Maria. 

5.  The  Money  Changers. 

6.  The  Doctors  and  Druggists. 

7.  The  Skinners  and  Furriers. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  professions,  crafts,  and  industries  were  combined 
in  these  companies  in  a  way  at  least  surprising,  if  not 
distasteful  to  modem  ideas.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
judges  and  notaries,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were 
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continually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  gilds  to  whose 
advancement  thev  largely  contributed;  offering  in  their 
functions  a  parallel  to  the  corporation-lawyers  of  the 
present  day^  Together  with  the  consuls,  they  constituted 
the  court,  or  tribunal  of  every  gild,  and  gave  judgment  in 
all  commercial  suits  which  were  there  tried*  They 
prepared  contracts,  suggested  penalties,  drew  up,  reformed 
and  enforced  the  statutes.  By  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  they  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  Florentine  gilds,  and  they  were  reputed 
as  the  best-skilled  in  their  profession  in  the  world*  At 
public  functions,  their  proconsul,  or  chief  officer,  took 
precedence  over  the  consuls  of  all  the  gUds  and  came 
directly  after  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic.  In 
characterizing  them,  a  contemporary  historian  quaintly 

writes: 

**  Thev  may  be  considered  as 
the  parent  stem  of  the  notarial  profession  throughout 
Christendom,  inasmuch  as  the  great  masters  of  that 
profession  have  been  leaders  and  members  of  this  gild, 
Bologna  is  the  fountain  of  doctors  of  the  law,  Florence  of 
doctors  of  the  notariat**' 

The  four  gilds  next  in  order 
commanded  the  largest  portion  of  Florentine  commerce 
and  industry*  These  were  the  Cloth  Dressers  (Calimala), 
the  Wool  and  Silk  Gilds,  and  the  company  of  Money- 
changers, or,  in  modem  parlance,  the  Brokers*  Of 
these  the  Wool  Gilds  merit  especial  attention,  as  evidenc- 
ing the  peculiar  talents  and  shrewdness  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  developed,  for  it  was  by  over- 
coming the  most  serious  obstacles  that  the  industries 
which  they  represented,  were  made  practicable  and 
remunerative*  These  obstacles  were  in  part  natural,  in 
part  artificial*  The  soil  of  Tuscany,  adapted,  as  we 
know,  to  the  culture  of  olives,  vines  and  cereals,  is 
deficient  in  grazing  lands*  '  As  a  consequence,  the  wool 
in  these  districts  was  originally  small  in  quantity  and 
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poor  in  quality.  Beside^  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  crush  agriculture,  as  the  State  was  governed  by 
artisans  who,  after  their  victory  over  the  feudal  lords,  had 
risen  to  prominence*  Indeed,  this  tendency  was  so 
strongly  marked  that  the  same  Italian  scholar  whom  we 
have  so  often  quoted,  observes : 

"All  laws  and  decrees  of  this 
period  relating  to  trade  are  fifled  with  good  sense  and 
foresight,  while  all  concerning  agriculture  seem  dictated 
by  prejudice  and  jealousy/' 

Confronted  by  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem, the  Florentines  evaded  the  difficulty.  They  could 
not  produce  fine  cloth  from  inferior  wool ;  nor  could  they 
procure  raw  material  from  distant  countries,  without 
losing  all  profits  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  They 
therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  importing  the  woolen 
stuffs  of  Holland,  Brabant  and  Flanders, — which  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them  save  the  exceflence  of  the 
yam  of  which  they  were  woven — and  of  changing  them 
from  ill-dressed  and  ill-dyed  textiles  into  highly  finished 
and  delicately  tinted  fabrics.  And  in  this  way,  the  lack 
of  original  material  was  not  only  supplied,  but  foreign 
products  were  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  Floren- 
tine trade. 

The  history  of  the  gild  allied  to 
that  of  the  Cloth-dressers  (Calimala),  is  also  most  sugges- 
tive and  instructive.  This  association  was  known  as 
"*  UArte  della  Lana,'*  or  the  Gild  of  Wool  Therein  the 
industry  was  developed,  equally  by  private  individuals 
and  by  judicious  decrees  of  the  Commune.  It  originated 
among  a  handful  of  Lombards,  who  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, as  exiles  in  North  Germany,  there  learned  the  very 
ancient  craft  of  wool-weaving,  and  returned  home  a 
united  body  of  workmen.  A  few  years  later,  they 
decided  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  religious  body, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  they  no  longer 
worked  as  craftsmen.     But  engaging    laymen   for  the 
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actual  labor,  they  gave  much  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  industry  and  to  its  development  in  all  districts 
in  which  they  founded  houses.  They  so  distinguished 
themselves  by  executive  ability  that  they  came  to  be 
employed  in  the  different  city  republics,  as  treasurers  of 
the  public  revenue,  and,  toward  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  they  were  invited  to  establish  a  branch  of 
their  order  within  the  limits  of  the  Commune  of  Flor- 
ence; since  the  government,  with  its  usual  economic 
sagacity,  considered  the  houses  of  this  brotherhood 
of  weavers  in  the  light  of  industrial  schools.  This 
measure  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  Florentine  prosperity.  The 
woolen  fabrics  manufactured  in  Florence,  gradually  took 
rank  above  all  others  in  the  European  market,  and  the 
Wool  Gild  which  received  its  impetus  through  the  labors 
of  the  Umiliati  (Humble  Brotherhood),  accumulated 
immense  wealth  and  became  a  great  commercial  power  ; 
insomuch  that  when  joined  with  the  Calimala,  or  Cloth- 
dressers,  in  any  economic  scheme,  it  grew  so  formidable 
that  the  home-government  dared  not  oppose  its  decisions. 

According  to  the  statement  of 
Villani,  the  chronicler,  the  Florentine  Wool  Gild,  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  '^  supplied  a  living 
to  thirty  thousand  persons,'^  and  the  chief  profits  of  the 
trade  were  obtained  by  perfection  of  manufacture.  Tiiis 
association  and  the  Calimala  afterward  made  a  division 
of  labor ;  so  that  while  the  latter  gild  was  prohibited  by 
statute  from  dyeing  any  save  foreign  stuffs,  the  Wool 
Gild  had  dyers  of  its  own,  who  formed  a  dependent 
association.  These  dyers  deposited  with  the  superior 
gild  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  from  which 
fines  were  deducted  in  case  the  fabrics  delivered  were 
soiled  or  imperfectly  dyed;  as  everv  piece  of  stuff  was 
subjected  to  close  examination,  and  tne  slightest  defect  in 
color,  quality,  or  measure  exposed  the  workman  to  heavy 
penalties.     This  interdependence    of  crafts  extended  to 
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many  classes  of  workmen,  causing  the  Wool  Gild  to 
number  among  its  associates  all  grades  of  labor,  from 
carders  of  the  rough  material  to  the  dyers  and  finers  of 
the  most  costly  textiles. 

By  this  breadth  of  organiz- 
ation, the  Gild  covered  every  detail  of  manufacture,  and 
the  various  craftsmen  comprising  it  being  banded 
together,  no  one  division  of  tne  industry  could  raise  its 
prices  to  the  injury  of  the  others.  The  Gilds  of  the 
Dressers  and  Weavers  maintained  a  European  supremacy, 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Flemings  and  the  English  took  measures  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  their  wool  and  their  undressed  woolen 
fabrics.  Then,  the  Florentine  gilds  exercising  these 
trades  fell  into  decline,  but  their  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  Republic  was  filled  by  the  Silk  Gild,  which  had 
slowly  risen  to  the  degree  of  importance  formerly  occupied 
by  them. 

This  trade,  of  very  ancient 
origin  in  the  East,  was  carried  to  Constantinople  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  Christian 
century.  From  the  Byzantine  Empire  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Arabs  and  Mohammedans  into  Greece  and  Sicily, 
and  from  the  latter  region  into  Lombardy  and  Tuscany; 
the  city  of  Lucca,  first  of  the  Italian  communes,  raising  the 
culture  of  the  worm  and  the  weaving  of  silk  fabrics  to  a 
notable  degree  of  perfection ;  while,  as  yet,  the  Florentines 
were  pursuing  the  lucrative  wool  industry.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  from  the  silence  of  Villani,  the  chronicler, 
that,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Silk 
Gild  was  of  small  importance  in  the  Commune.  But  in 
the  measure  that  the  wool  craft  suffered  decline,  the  sillc 
craft  rose,  and  the  intelligent,  alert  people,  possessed  alike 
of  artistic  instinct  and  of  technical  capability,  again  carried 
their  manufactures  to  unrivaled  excellence :  the  gold  and 
silver  brocades,  the  velvets,  satins  and  taffetas  of  Florence 
holding,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  place  among 
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these  fabrics  in  the  world's  market.  The  Silk  Craft, 
taking  its  name  from  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  it 
was  established— the  Porta  Santa  Maria — was  one  of 
the  longest  to  be  preserved  in  Florence,  and  its  traditions 
still  haunt  the  modem  shops  of  the  same  historic  locality. 

The  Gild  next  in  order  upon 
our  list  is  that  of  the  Money-changers,  or  Brokers. 
This  was  an  enterprise  representing  the  peculiar  talent 
and  energy  in  which  the  Florentines  stood  alone  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  merchants  of  the 
Commune,  as  we  have  seen,  had  early  established  rela- 
tions with  all  the  markets  of  the  West  and  the  East,  in 
this  way,  putting  into  circulation  large  quantities  of  specie. 
They  brought  into  extensive  use,  if  they  did  not  actually 
invent,  letters  of  exchange  for  the  speedy  transmission  of 
capital,  and  they  were  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  complicated  operations  of  our  modern  bankers.  They 
managed  the  state  finances  upon  principles  similar  to 
those  in  use  among  modem  governments.  They  daily 
assembled  under  the  Arcades  of  the  New  Market  to 
speculate  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  values,  just  as  the  brokers 
of  Paris  or  New  York  gather  at  the  boards  of  the  Bourse 
or  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Florentines  gained  signal 
advantages  in  all  banking  operations  from  the  fine  quality 
of  their  coinage,  which  being  of  gold,  twenty  carats  fine, 
was  in  eager  demand  at  the  commercial  centers  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  With  their  characteristic  shrewdness, 
they  succeeded  in  becoming  the  bankers  of  the  popes; 
thus  obtaining  control  over  the  largest  floating  capital  in 
tiie  world.  A  fortunate  moment  for  them  occurred  at 
the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Papal  See 
was  removed  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  and  again,  some 
seventy  years  later,  when  it  was  restored  to  Rome;  these 
events  causing  great  displacement  of  capital  and  the 
necessity  for  large  cash  remittances,  which  they  effected, 
as  we  have  before  said,  through  the  medium  of  letters  of 
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exchange.  In  these  transactions,  they  displayed  such 
brilliant  ability  that  they  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
first  financiers  of  the  times.  Henceforward,  they  were 
often  invited  to  direct  the  mints  and  to  fix  the  monetary 
standards  of  various  European  countries.  With  them 
the  kings  of  England  and  of  France,  and  the  heads  of  the 
great  orders  of  knighthood  negotiated  enormous  loans ;  so 
bringing  the  names  of  the  Bardi,  the  Peruzzi  and  the 
Alberti  into  a  prominence  equal  to  that  of  the  modem 
Rothschilds.  Thus  the  Money-Changers*  Gild  of  Flor- 
ence controlled  in  large  measure  and  for  a  not  inconsider- 
able space  of  time  the  fortunes  of  Europe:  furnishing 
**  the  sinews  of  war,*'  upholding  tottering  thrones  and 
arranging  the  marriages  of  sovereigns.  Scathed  by 
Dante,  these  Florentine  lenders  or  usurers  will  be  held  in 
memory  as  long  as  mediaeval  literature  shall  be  prized, 
and  the  London  financier  of  to-day,  in  dating  his  commer- 
cial paper  from  Lombard  Street,  is  forced  to  recognize  the 
traces  left  by  them  in  the  present  monetary  capital  of  the 
world. 

The  list  of  the  greater  gilds  of 
Florence  is  completed  with  the  mention  of  the  Doctors 
and  Druggists,  the  Skinners  and  Furriers.  These, 
although  oi  less  commercial  importance  than  those  already 
described,  had  yet  a  great  influence  in  promoting  Italian 
trade  in  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  whence, 
in  exchange  for  the  splendid  brocades,  velvets  and  silks, 
the  fine  fabrics  of  the  Calimala  and  Wool  Gilds,  for  wine, 
oil  and  pitch,  the  traders  received  drugs  and  spices ;  also, 
many  varieties  and  qualities  of  furs,  which  formed  some 
of  the  choicest  articles  of  luxury  known  in  the  Florentine 
market.  The  eastern  trade,  which  has  always  supplied 
the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  European  nations, 
was  eagerly  coveted  by  Florence,  although  it  was  slowly 
and  with  great  difficulty  attained :  the  struggle  occupying 
the  entire  fourteenth  century,  and  showing  the  ruling 
policy  of  the  Florentines  to  have  been  the  extension  of 
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their  power  through  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Their  wars^  if  investigated,  are  found,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  had  a  commercial  motive  and  to  have 
ended  with  commercial  treaties.  Their  political  friend- 
ships were  sagaciously  formed,  with  the  same  intention, 
were  interrupted,  at  the  slightest  sign  of  a  dangerous 
rivalry,  and  often  turned  to  the  most  bitter  and  persecut- 
ing hatred,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Genoese  whom  the 
Florentines  flattered,  favored  and  aided,  until  such  time  as 
the  former  had  overcome  the  Pisans  who  occupied  the 
approaches  to  the  sea. 


In  view  of  these  and  the  other 
examples  of  Florentine  policy  before  quoted,  we  find  the 
history  of  the  Commune  far  more  logical  and  consequent 
than  it  would  at  first  appear  to  be.     The  turbulence  is 
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seen  to  be  superficial,  concealing  beneath  its  eddies, 
deeply  underlying  principles :  patient  ambition,  adroit 
adaptation  of  means  to  end,  and  above  all  an  enduring 
obstinacy  superior  to  all  obstacles  and  defeat.  The  spirit 
of  the  typical  craftsman,  absorbed  in  his  work,  bending 
every  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  object, 
taking  a  violent  pleasure  in  his  labor,  may  be  received  as 
the  epitome  of  the  Gild-City.  The  Commune  was  but 
the  multiplication  of  the  individual. 

We  are  now  to  turn  from  the 
story  of  the  Greater  Gilds,  as  revealed  in  their  constitution 
and  their  external  policy*  It  will  be  instructive  from  the 
modern,  as  well  as  from  the  historic  point  of  view  to  note 
the  attitude  of  the  different  classes  of  Florentines  toward 
them.  They  had  enemies  from  above  and  below ;  since 
the  Republic  comprised  three  classes  of  citizens  and  three 
separate  parties.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  craftsmen 
and  traders — of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Arts — had  con- 
quered the  nobles  and  cast  out  feudalism  from  the  Com- 
mune, but  the  stronger  associations  were  not  disposed  to 
g*ant  the  weaker  a  part  in  the  government  which  the 
tter  had  helped  to  establish.  To  begin  with,  here  lay 
injustice  which  was  repaid  with  jealousy  and  petty- 
injuries,  such  as  always  come  from  the  oppressed.  The 
Greater  Gilds  were  recruited  from  the  so-called  popolani 
grassi  (rich  commoners) ;  while  the  men  of  the  Lesser 
were  artisans  of  the  rougher  grades  of  labor,  numbering 
among  their  divisions  shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters, 
builders,  bakers,  inn-keepers,  and  other  trades.  The 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  associations  was  not 
merely  one  of  degree,  as  regarded  their  prospective  wealth 
and  power;  but  they  necessarily  pursued  radically 
differing  policies.  The  members  of  the  Greater  Gilds 
were  pledged  to  important  foreign  schemes — such  as  wars 
to  assure  Florence  an  unbroken  highway  to  the  sea,  or 
the  maintenance,  through  diplomacy,  of  full  comm.unica- 
tion  with  the  North  and  the  East,  in  order  that  rival 
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commonwealths  might  not  unawares  gain  trade  advan- 
tage over  the  Republic.  To  effect  these  objects  the  rich 
craftsmen  were  willing  to  subject  themselves  and  the 
Commune  to  unlimited  sacrifice.  Their  minds  being 
given  wholly  to  important  general  interests,  they  were,  as 
a  consequence,  simple  in  their  lives,  abstemious  in  their 
habits.  They  pursued  their  ends  much  as  Napoleon 
prosecuted  his  campaigns :  with  entire  political  ruthless- 
ness  and  a  savage  contempt  for  personal  consequences. 

On  the  contrary,  these  external 
interests  touched  but  slightly  the  men  of  the  Lesser  Gilds 
whose  membership  was  drawn  from  the  populace.  It 
concerned  these  last  that  Florence  should  be  a  splendid, 
luxury-loving  city,  in  order  that  they  might  build  its 
palaces  and  supply  means  of  gratification  to  artificial 
wants.  The  populace,  too  far  removed  from  the  nobles 
to  note  the  uselessness  of  extravagance  and  pomp,  were 
dazzled  by  external  brilliancy ;  while  the  Greater  Gilds- 
men,  the  superiors  of  the  nobles  in  intelligence,  fortitude 
and  all  that  makes  for  citizenship,  maintained  a  sim- 
plicity that  was  early  Roman,  or  rather  patriarchal  in 
character.  They  it  was  who  were  bel:dnd  the  laws 
forbidding  luxury  in  dress,  restricting  the  number  and 
choice  of  foods  at  banquets,  and  excluding  gold  and  silver 
plate  from  private  tables.  Their  policy  and  purpose  had 
so  mastered  them  that  they  were  willing  to  cast  therein 
their  persons,  their  lives,  and  their  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  take  advantage  of  these 
differences  between  the  popolani  grassi  and  the  populace 
was  the  line  of  action  pursued  by  the  nobles.  And  this 
for  class  interests.  The  arguments  used  by  them  to 
convince  their  humble  adherents,  were  similar  to  those  of 
modern  demagogues.  They  represented  to  the  mob  that 
whereas  all  the  gilds  were  equally  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce,  a  large  number  of  them  had  no  share  in  the 
power ;  that  the  greater  gildsmen  were  monopolists  both 
political  and  financial ;  that  in  order  to  ensure  happiness, 
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public  and  private,  the  power  of  the  great  craftsmen  and 
merchants  must  be  brought  to  nothing. 

These  efforts  and  arguments, 
the  last  of  a  dying  aristocracy,  were  too  feeble  to  produce 
direct  and  rapid  results  upon  the  democracy  of  the  city* 
And  yet  they  awakened  revolutionary  passions  in  tne 
mob,  and  provoked  a  class  strife  which  kept  the  Republic 
divided  and  which  finally  caused  its  f alL 

The  Lesser  Gilds  at  last 
obtained  a  share  in  the  government,  only  to  use  their 
power  against  the  greater  associations*  Always  ready 
for  attack,  they  unKX)sed  the  spirit  of  anarchy  in  all 
councils,  tribunals,  and  public  gatherings ;  inflaming  the 
disaffected  in  order  to  serve  tneir  own  ambitious  ends, 
bringing  about  bloody  revolts,  and  preparing  the  rule  of 
the  Medici.  But  for  the  two  centuries  in  which  Floren- 
tine affairs  were  practically  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  popolani  grassit  the  G^mmune  offered  an  example 
until  now  unparalleled  in  history.  We  may  imagine  it 
as  an  immense  commercial  house  situated  in  the  center  of 
Tuscany  and  surrounded  by  others  bitterly  competing 
with  it  for  success.  Unaided  by  international  law  and 
equity, — for  these  principles  were  unknown  in  the  Middk 
Ages, — it  makes  an  inveterate  fight  for  existence  and  for 
credit,  until,  at  last,  it  is  forced  to  succumb  to  claims 
pressing  from  without  and  within. 

Neither  nations  nor  individuals 
can  divorce  themselves  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  falls  their  active  period  of  existence.  Mediaeval- 
ism — that  is:  isolation,  exaggerated  individualism,  sel- 
fishness— was  as  yet  too  strong  to  permit  that  permanent 
success  and  prosperity  should  remain  on  the  side  of  the 
gilds.  Two  bitterly  opposed  systems  were  at  war  with 
each  other  in  every  Italian  commune — most  of  all  in 
Florence.  The  City  as  an  abstract  idea  was  the  primitive 
atom,  the  eerm-cell,  as  it  may  be  cafled,  of  Roman 
society.     The  idea  became  a  cult,  a  religion,  and  Rome 
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with  all  that  it  implied  of  majesty,  received  the  name  of 
Eternal.     It  was  the  idea  of  law  uniting  men  in  socialism, 
if  the  primitive  meaning  of  that  word :  companionship,  be 
taken  at  its  value.     The  Italians  received  the  idea  as  a 
rightful  heritage,  and  were  always  more  or  less  subject  to 
it.     Hence  their    sectional    patriotism :    **  lo  spirito  di 
campanile^ ' '  ov/ing  to  which  each  city-republic  struggled 
to  annihilate  its  neighbors  and  rivals,  and  to  build  up 
anew  at  least  the  semblance  of  the  old  glory.     But  the 
traces  of  the  barbarians  were  everywhere  apparent  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.     The  early  Teutons  had 
known  nothing  of  citizen  life.     They  were  nomadic  by 
principle,  and  passing  from  place  to  place,  they  willingly 
burned  their  embryo  towns.     Each  count  ruled  over  his 
district,  according  to  his  personal  ideas  of  justice,  often- 
times with  primitive  violence.     Wide  tracts  of  country 
were  inhabited  only  by  serfs  who  tilled  the  soil.    Every- 
where there  prevailed  a  tendency  among  the  people  to 
segregate,  to  divide  into  groups.     The  descendants  of  the 
Teutons  inherited  an  exaggerated  sense  of  personality, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  long  to  submit  to  a  com.- 
mon   authority.      The  factional    element    which  is   so 
marked  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  communes  is  there- 
fore the  manifestation  and  legacy  of  the  Teutonic  prin- 
ciple:  individualism,  as    opposed    to   Latin  sociability; 
while  the  latter  principle  was  preserved,  in  large  measure, 
through  the  scholae,  or  associations  of  craftsmen,  which, 
having  their  origin  in  antique  Rome,  survived  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  continuing  the  classic  tradition,  and, 
when  other  aid  failed,  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  guarding,  as  well  as  they  might,  the  public  welfare. 
The  gilds  themselves  finally  fell   apart,  but  not  before 
they  I^d  proven  to  the  world  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  spirit  of  association :  leaving  behind  them  the  work  of 
the  cathedral   builders   as   exemplified   by   the   magistri 
comacini,  or  Gild  of  Como  Masons;  bequeathing  to  the 
annals  of  commerce  and  trade  a  story  of  perfect  integrity. 
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as  typified  in  the  Wool  Gilds  of  Florence ;  creating  in 
Germany  a  national  fund  of  art  too  great  ever  to  leave 
her  people  poor  in  that  which  makes  for  the  immaterial 
pleasures  of  life ;  filling  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  old  City  of  London  with  the  memories  of  lives  in 
which  labor,  art  and  recreation  were  so  discreetly 
mingled,  that  they  did  not,  as  now,  represent  distinct  and 
reciprocally  hostile  elements,  but  rather  concurred  in  a 
harmony  sweet  and  indissoluble* 

We  have,  up  to  this  point, 
regarded  Florence  as  the  typical  gild-city  and  followed  the 
various  steps  in  her  civic  development :  the  enactments  of 
1266  which  gave  a  definite  and  final  form  to  the  Greater 
Gilds  and  prepared  their  supremacy  in  the  Commune; 
the  recital  by  the  government  of  a  political  creed,  which 
is  as  the  germ  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, preceding  it  by  five  centuries ;  the  great  exten- 
sion of  the  power,  political,  financial,  and  social  of  the 
Republic,  due  to  the  wise  constitution  and  the  constant 
policy  of  the  gilds ;  the  splendid  maturity  of  **  the  narrow 
Tuscan  township,**  attributable  in  great  part  to  these 
same  trades  and  crafts  association;  finally  the  decline  of 
the  city-republic  occasioned  by  class-strife  between  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Arts. 

If  now  we  turn  our  glance 
northward  we  shall  find  that  the  thirteenth  century  has 
everywhere  the  same  organic,  constructive  character; 
that  the  gild-idea,  or  spirit  of  association,  is  universally 
active  and  productive.  In  that  century,  the  parliament 
and  the  university  are  developed ;  the  Church  produces  a 
succession  of  her  greatest  spiritual  princes  ;  the  European 
nations  are  constituted,  as  we  now  know  them,  and  great 
kings  rise  to  rule  over  them :  kings  who  are  at  once  firm 
supporters  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  wise  framers 
of  constitutions  and  charters,  students  of  scientific  law, 
promoters  of  learning,  patrons  of  art,  and,  from  every 
point  of  view,  constructors  and  organisers  rather  than 
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destroyers,  or  negative  forces.  The  kings  and  the 
burghers  now  divide  the  inheritance  of  feudalism:  the 
kings  growing  strong  through  alliance  with  the  wealth, 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  people ;  the  citizens  welcom- 
ing the  kings  as  the  representatives  of  civilization,  peace, 
and  good  government.  Now,  also,  are  the  towns 
developed,  since  they  represent  the  spirit  of  association. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Europe  is  scattered 
broadcast  with  municipal  groups,  which  bear  the  seeds  of 
all  modern  developments,  political,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual* Among  them,  we  note  the  powerful  free  cities  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Baltic,  the  wool 
cities  of  East  England,  the  industrial  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  river  cities  of  France. 

In  the  last  named  country,  the 
gild  shows  itself  to  have  had  a  continuous  life,  from  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  through  the  Gallic  town  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  attained  its  highest  develop- 
ment. Gallo-Roman  collegia  existed  in  Amiens,  Aries 
and  Orleans,  and  in  these  towns,  as  in  their  similars,  the 
chief  gild  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  form  of 
municipal  government,  and  took  the  foremost  place  in  the 
administration.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Rouen,  the 
"  ^archdfits  de  Veaa  ' '  (river  traders)  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Commune.  In  Paris,  the  "  Marchants 
de  la  Seine/*  for  centuries  were  confused  with  the 
municipality.  These  gildsmen  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  towns  as  the  **  popolani  grassi  " 
to  the  Commune  of  Florence,  in  that  they  constituted  the 
aristocracy  of  commerce.  Their  one  steadfast  purpose 
was  to  increase  the  wealth,  to  further  the  political 
importance  and  the  artistic  glory  of  their  town.  Althoug;h 
widely  removed  from  the  self-consciousness,  and  tne 
theories  of  modem  sociologists,  they  yet  felt  that  the  life 
which  they  led  within  the  walls  of  their  fortress-city, 
gave  the  type  and  measure  of  their  civilization.  ■  These 
northern  gildsmen,  as  well  in  Germany,  Flanders  and 
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England,  as  in  France,  were  more  spirituafly-minded 
than  the  purely  intellectual  Florentines.  There  was 
among  them  the  same  love  for  good  work  as  good  work, 
and  further  they  were  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  social 
duty  and  personal  faithfulness.  These  statements  apply 
especially  to  the  Flemings,  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
among  whom  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  linger ; 
since  the  peoples  of  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
seem  to  have  typified  the  principles  of  the  ideal  gild: 
because  their  conception  of  the  same  included  the  elements 
of  good-fellowship  and  conviviality,  which  were,  to  a 
degree,  ignored  by  the  abstemious  and  grave  Florentines* 

It  can  not  be  too  often  asserted 
that  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of  the  gild — the  one 
indeed  which  most  contributed  to  its  continued  existence — 
is  this  same  social  element;  since  it  provided  for  the 
demands  of  every-day  life,  inspired  the  gildsmen  with  the 
idea  of  their  personal  worth  and  met  the  wishes  of 
**  every  man  in  his  own  humor/*  Still  another  element 
of  permanence  found  in  the  gild  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  voluntary  association ;  each  member  entering  the  body 
because  he  so  desired,  contributing  to  the  common 
expenses,  being  conscious  of  a  strong  sense  of  member- 
ship and,  as  a  consequence,  maintaining  the  always 
pleasurable  and  suggestive  mood  produced  by  self-respect* 

These  essential  principles  to 
which  mention  more  or  less  vague  has  been  made  in  this 
paper,  are  formulated  by  Lambert  in  his  highly-prized 
work,  **  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life*'*  He  thus 
gives  them : 

\*    Fellowship  confirmed  by  an  oath  or  promise* 

2*    Regular  contributions* 

3*     Special  care  for  the  funeral  rites  of  a  member 
and  commemoration  by  masses  for  his  soul. 

4*    Periodical  feasts* 

5*     Rules  for  preserving  courtesy  and  order* 

6*    The  application  of  the  fellowship  or  associ- 
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ation  to  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  society  of  the  day^ 
whether  mutual  insurance  against  theft  or  fire,  facilitation 
of  trade,  or,  in  an  imperfectly  organized  society,  for  pur- 
poses of  police. 

The  first  five  of  these  principles 
are  the  most  important  and  invariable*  They  can  be 
traced  in  the  associations  of  Rome  from  the  early  days  of 
the  monarchy  to  the  later  days  of  the  empire  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Romanized  GauL  They  re-appear  in 
the  mediaeval  gilds  and  are  reflected  in  the  modem  crafts 
and  trades  organizations  of  Eastern  peoples. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  gild  provided  first  of  all  for  the  common 
good;  that  it  made  personal  affairs  subservient  to 
schemes  and  movements  of  general  interest;  that  it 
accomplished  for  mediaeval  Europe  the  same  good  results 
that  are  effected  in  modem  China  through  similar  associ- 
ations :  the  decrease  of  blood-violence  and  selfishness,  the 
prevention  of  dishonesty  and  trickery,  the  substitution  of 
large  for  petty  interests  in  an  imperfectly  organized 
society.  But  theory  runs  counter  to  practice,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  gilds  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent did  not  always  fulfil  the  mission  and  serve  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  created.  Such  is  the  criticism  of 
Dr.  Gross,  the  first  world-authority  upon  English  muni- 
cipal organizations.  This  author,  in  his  standard  work, 
**  The  Gild  Merchant,''  writes  thus : 

**  If,  in  viewing  the  past,  one's 
vision  is  not  impaired  by  the  rose-hued  glasses  of  senti- 
mentality, one  must  perceive  that  the  mediaeval  gildsmen 
were  not  always  animated  by  lofty  motives  of  brotherly 
love  and  self  abnegation  in  their  behaviour  toward  their 
fetlow-men.  Indeed,  the  desire  for  gain  or  self-advantage, 
which,  from  the  outset,  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Gild 
Merchant  and  many  other  gilds,  degenerated  at  times 
into  the  most  reprehensible  forms  of  selfishness.  The 
gildsman  may  have  been  kind  and  loving  toward  those  of 
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his  own  fraternity,  but  he  was  too  often  harsh  and 
oppressive  toward  non-gildsmen/' 

These  statements  made  regard- 
ing the  ''Gilds  Merchant'^  of  English  towns  are  corro- 
borated by  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  in  which,  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  Third,  Richard  Second  and  Henry 
Seventh  the  gilds  frequently  meet  with  severe  condemna- 
tion. Reference  is  therein  made  to  their  exactions 
"after  their  own  sinister  mind  and  pleasure;**  to  the 
"outrageous  hardships**  which  they  impose  upon  the 
people ;  to  unreasonable  ordinances  passed  **  for  their  owne 
singler  profite  and  to  the  comen  hurte  and  damage  of  the 
people*** 

But  even  against  this  strong 
evidence,  the  Gild  Merchant  must  still  be  regarded  as  an 
almost  unalloyed  good,  although  the  organization  be  con- 
strued in  its  most  restricted  sense,  and  taken  to  mean  a 
concession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  a  given 
borough.  In  that  case  even,  the  gild  constituted  that  de- 
partment of  town  administration  whose  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  and  regulate  trade  monopoly ;  in  fact,  an  early 
early  form  of  our  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

By  this  and  other  resemblances 
more  or  less  superficial,  we  are  led  to  institute  parallels 
and  comparisons  between  the  mediaeval  gilds  and  the 
modem  trade  combinations.  Also,  to  seek  lessons  from 
the  past  for  the  prophecy  and  guidance  of  the  future;  that 
is;  to  bring  the  elements  of  the  industrial  problem  into 
relief. 

The  first  point  of  interest  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  Trades  Union  of  to-day  can  only  very 
partially  recognize  its  ancestor  in  the  mediaeval  gild;  this 
statement  being  made  in  a  general  sense  and  with  allow- 
ance for  the  country  of  the  older  gild  supplying  the  first 
member  of  the  comparison. 

The  trades  union  is  a  combina- 
tion of  artisans  or  laborers  among  themselves;  the  em- 
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ployer  of  labor  being  outside  the  union  and  entering  into 
separate  combination  with  other  employers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  old  English  gild  up  to  tne  eighteenth  century 
was  an  association  of  all  the  workers  in  the  craft;  whereas 
the  old  French  gild  more  nearly  resembled  the  modem 
union,  in  that  employers  were  excluded  from  it,  and  that  a 
general  and  secret  fraternity,  or  compagnonage  of  the  crafts 
existed  for  the  whole  country.  In  England,  every  craft, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  important,  was  completely 
organized  in  itself,  so  that  the  interests  opposing  it  were 
not  hired  laborers  and  employers,  but  other  crafts  and  the 
public.  In  this  way,  the  social  phase,  that  is  class-antago- 
nism, was  excluded  from  the  problem ;  leaving  only  the 
economic  element,  that  is :  the  question  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  craft.  Admittance  to  the 
fraternity  was  made  dependent  upon  a  seven  years^  appren- 
ticeship ;  allied  trades  were  restricted  to  their  own  depart- 
ments ;  no  carpenter  being  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  a 
shipwright,  no  cobbler  to  make  shoes,  and  no  intruder 
from  another  town  to  exercise  his  calling.  Restrictions  to 
these  otherwise  dangerous  influences  were  made  by  ad- 
mitting every  fraternity  of  craftsmen  to  a  position  in  the 
larger,  political  corporation  of  the  town;  this  public  recog- 
nition entailing  public  control  of  the  craft ;  the  trade  ordi- 
nances being  incorporated  into  the  by-laws  of  the  town, 
but  all  the  actions  of  the  fraternity  being  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  mayor. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  details  of 
the  organization  and  workings  of  the  gild  thus  outlined, 
we  should  realize  that  to  restore  it,  or  even  to  imitate  it, 
would  be  impossible.  It  belongs  to  another  and  narrower 
world. 

In  England,  the  gild  was  local, 
and  in  nowise  connected  with  similar  organizations  exist- 
ing in  other  towns.  The  work  done  by  it  was  accom- 
plished by  handicraft,  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  tra- 
ditional methods  and  dependent  for  its  degree  of  perfection 
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upon  the  individuality  of  the  craftsman*  The  system  was 
complete,  productive  of  honest  and  refined  work,  but 
ill-adapted,  even  hostile  to  expansion.  How  different  are 
the  present  conditions  governing  labor,  supply  and  demand  1 
This  is  the  age  of  machinery  and  mechanical  device,  of 
scientific  methods  of  manufacture,  of  a  complicated  but 
universal  system  of  finance,  of  fluidity  of  capital,  of  the 
railway  and  the  steamship  which  practically  annihilate  time 
and  space*  Localism  is  destroyed,  and  no  financial  meth- 
ods can  prevail,  without  the  approval  of  the  entire  trading 
world*  The  isolation  in  wnich  each  town  stood  self- 
sufficient,  has  been  replaced  by  the  conditions  of  a  forced 
and  more  or  less  complete  universal  co-operation*  To 
form  a  union  of  labor  as  symmetrical  as  that  of  the  old 
gild  system  would  be  for  economists  a  most  difficult,  if  not 
indeed  an  impossible  task,  since  such  a  union  would  be 
conditioned  by  a  degree  of  permanence  in  the  materials 
and  methods  of  production :  a  state  of  things  inconceivable 
in  view  of  the  constant  improvements  in  machinery,  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  and  the  natural  development  of 
trade* 

The  most  important  factor  of 
the  industrial  problem — the  one  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
— relates  to  the  division  of  labor*  The  lack  of  stability  in 
the  kinds  and  methods  of  work  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  workmen  forced  to  earn  tneir  bread,  but 
apprenticed  to  no  special  trade,  constrain  large  classes  of 
individuals  to  devote  themselves  to  some  small  detail  of 
manufacture,  some  minute  subdivision  of  labor*  Thereby 
skill  and  rapidity  of  production  are  developed  in  the  work- 
man to  a  high  degree,  but  as  the  process,  through  increas- 
ing repetition,  becomes  mechanical  with  him,  he  grows 
cramped  in  body  and  mind,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
human  machine.  Under  the  old  gild  system,  which  also, 
to  a  degree,  included  division  of  labor,  such  results  were 
impossible ;  the  market  being  too  restricted  to  demand  un- 
duly rapid  production  and  the  unhappy  consequences 
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thereon  dependent ;  the  craftsman  producing  his  wares  for 
the  use  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  rather  than  for  the 
consumption  of  an  indefinite  *^  market  ;^^  the  life  of  the 
craftsman  being  made  up  of  combined  work,  recreation 
and  pleasure,  the  combination  of  which  has  been  lost  in 
modem  times* 

The  remedy  for  the  actually- 
existing  conditions  can  not  therefore  be  found  by  looking 
backward*  It  lies  rather  in  the  grasp  of  our  legislators 
and  educators.  The  mass  of  the  people  must  receive  a 
thorough  technical,  a  primary  general  training,  which, 
while  it  does  not  preclude  skill  in  any  one  department  of 
craftsmanship,  yet  affords,  in  emergencies,  the  basis  for 
change  of  direction  and  application*  The  hours  of  labor 
and  the  means  of  recreation  must  be  such  as  shall  allow 
the  healthy  development  of  all,  rather  than  of  one  set  of 
faculties ;  so  that  the  cramping  effect  of  devotion  to  one 
series  of  mechanical  acts  may  be  counteracted* 

Still  another  phase  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  relates  to  class  representation,  which  the 
crc^smen  of  the  Middle  Ages  obtained  in  certain  times  and 
places*  Far  back,  as  we  know,  in  the  mediaeval  period, 
a  certain  element  among  the  serfs  withdrew  from  the  till- 
ing of  the  fields  to  form  the  towns  and  constitute  a  division 
of  society  hitherto  unknown,  as  the  artisan  class  of  antiq- 
uity, being  enslaved,  can  not  enter  into  comparison.  Mucn 
later,  when  the  European  nations,  as  we  now  know  them, 
developed,  when  the  kings  and  the  people  united  for 
mutual  protection  of  rights,  property  and  person  against 
the  nobles,  then,  the  Parliament  arose ;  first  occurring  in 
embryo  form  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  gradually  asserting 
itself  throughout  Europe,  with  the  result  that  the  common 
people  became  a  political  and  economic  power.  The 
towns,  the  gilds,  the  universities,  commerce  and  the  crafts 
developed  side  by  side*  Gxles,  constitutions  and  charters 
came  into  existence,  and  one  sovereign  of  the  period — Ed- 
ward First — gained  for  himself  the  title  of  the  English 
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Justman.  As  we  have  before  seen^  the  English  gild  ob- 
tained a  recognized  position  in  the  larger  corporation  of 
the  borough,  and,  on  the  continent,  in  many  towns,  the 
crafts  became  estates t  or  divisions  of  the  governing  bodies, 
sitting  by  means  of  class  representation  in  the  Town*s 
Chamber,  A  similar  representation  is  attempted  to-day 
in  England,  France  and  America,  when  elections  to  pub- 
lic office  are  made  of  members  of  the  so-called  Labor 
Party*  But  such  holders  of  public  trusts  are  too  often 
demagogues  in  the  true  sense:  leaders  of  the  mob  seeking 
notoriety  and  pursuing  personal  interests,  rather  than  the 
good  of  the  high  cause  which  they  so  grievously  misrep- 
resent. The  dignified,  prudent,  self-respecting  artisan  is  a 
fast  failing  species,  that  will  soon  become  extinct,  unless 
the  nations  by  wise  forethought  shall  prevent  so  grave 
and  significant  a  disaster.  The  impending  trial  of  strength 
between  the  immense  social  forces  of  Labor  and  Capital 
must  be  averted  by  restoring  in  the  life  of  the  craftsman 
certain  beneficent,  nourishing  elements  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  passage  of  the  world  from  mediaeval  to  modem 
times.  The  gild-spirit  must  be  fitted  to  a  new  environ- 
ment. 


<^^ 


A  Ni:W  IRISH  INDUSTRY. 

AN  industry  promising  important  results^  both  artistic 
and  economic,  has  lately  been  established  in  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Ireland*  And  as  America  will  be 
benefited  by  the  products  of  the  newly-founded  work- 
shops, it  would  seem  well  to  popularize  information  re- 
garding the  region,  the  craftsmen  and  the  labor. 

The  enterprise  has  its  seat  at 
Kilcar,  Donegal,  and  its  object  is  to  produce  hand-woven, 
or  ^^tufted^*  rugs  and  carpets,  of  the  kind  known  as  Per- 
sian or  '^Turkey/*  The  impetus  of  this  industry,  the 
methods  therein  employed,  and  even  the  name  given  to  the 
fabrics  are  due  to  WilHam  Morris,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, revived  the  art  of  tapestry-making  in  England,  some 
two  or  three  decades  since.  The  establishment  of  the  in- 
dustry is  due  to  a  firm  of  noted  Scotch  manufacturers  of 
artistic  textiles,  and  the  opening  of  the  workshops  was  an 
occasion  of  rejoicing  for  the  peasantry  of  the  region,  who 
assembled  to  hear  addresses  from  the  Head  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphore,  and  others  who 
are  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  signi- 
ficance and  value  of  the  plan  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  familiar  with  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  with  the  economic  condition  of  the  people 
thereon  dependent. 

From  Donegal  to  Galway,  and 
even  farther  south,  there  is  no  richness  of  soil.  There  is 
also  a  complete  absence  of  those  mineral  products,  coal 
and  iron,  which  have  made  the  world  so  wealthy  in  mod- 
ern times. 

These  stubborn  facts  have  long 
been  deplored  by  such  as  have  recognized  that  even 
beneficent  laws  for  Ireland  would  be  less  effectual  in  doing 
away  with  her  poverty  and  suffering,  than  the  develop- 
ment of  active  industries,  which  should  provide  the  means 
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of  life,  encourage  thrift,  and  so  promote  happiness  among 
her  people.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  possessed  only  of 
meagre  resources,  the  peasantry  have  struggled  with  bar- 
ren rocks  and  bogs,  in  order  to  gain  the  most  primitive 
and  insufficient  fcxxi  and  shelter.  The  great  number  of 
these  unfortunates  is  proven  by  the  cotters^  huts  which  the 
traveler  sees  thickly  scattered  over  the  hifls  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  this  fact  argues  much  for  the  inherent  and  inde- 
pendent attractiveness  of  the  region,  which  seems  to  hold 
the  love  and  faith  of  its  children,  much  in  the  way  that 
Switzerland  retains  her  population  in  spite  of  the  advance 
of  modern  ideas  and  of  the  everywhere  increasing  desire 
for  wealth,  comfort  and  luxury.  Furthermore,  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  Donegal-Galway  district  render  it  a 
fitting  place  for  the  experiments  of  the  new  school  of 
economists,  who  are  also  philanthropists:  legislators,  cler- 
gymen, artists,  art-critics  and  novelists,  all  intent  upon  re- 
Ueving  the  congestion  of  the  city-tenement,  of  alluring 
recreant  farmers  back  to  the  soil,  and  of  raising  the  status 

of  rural  life.' 

It  is  said  by  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Donegal  region  entitles  their  opinion  to  respect, 
that  one  stroke  of  a  McCormick  machine  in  G)lorado  yields 
a  greater  amount  of  food  material  than  the  Celtic  peasant  is 
able  to  produce  with  his  spade  in  the  round  year.  Indeed, 
the  hills  are  so  frankly  hostile  to  tillage  that  the  very- 
tourist  seeking  solely  his  own  pleasure,  is  startled  from  his 
pursuits  to  ask  himself  if  there  exist  anything  which  these 
peasants  can  give  in  exchange  for  some  slight  portion  of 
the  outside  world^s  fruitfulness. 

This  question,  however  serious 
and  insistent  in  the  past,  will  soon  cease  to  arise ;  for  the 
new  industry,  furthered  by  the  sharp  wits  of  the  native 
population,  is  expected  to  furnish  for  this  poor  and  barren 
region  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessities,  together  with  a  few 
of  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  craft  of  Turkey  carpet- 
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weaving^  upon  which  these  aUuring  hopes  are  founded, 
does  not  entail  hard  labor,  and,  wherever  it  is  exercised, 
employs  large  numbers  of  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls.  Its  one  great  principle  and  demand  is  hand-produc- 
tion*   Its  processes  can  be  briefly  described: 

The  ^^tufts,"  or  ^^mosaics  of 
small  woolen  squares,**  as  William  Morris  called  them, 
are  knotted  by  the  fingers  into  longitudinal  warps,  which 
are  stretched  between  two  long  parallel  beams*  The  de- 
sign is  placed  in  front  of  the  weavers,  and  girls  varying  in 
number  from  three  to  twelve,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
carpet,  select,  row  by  row,  the  colors  indicated*  The 
worsteds  are  then  tied,  bound  down  by  ^^shoots**  of  woolen 
weft  drawn  across  the  entire  width,  and  finally  beaten 
firm  by  small  iron-toothed  hammers.  The  work  is  rich 
in  variety  and  interest ;  permitting,  even  requiring,  indi- 
viduality and  taste.  Altogether,  the  industry  is  perfectly 
suited  to  mountainous  and  grazing  lands,  where  the  foes 
of  prosperity  and  contentment  are  isolation,  sterility  and 
the  human  despair  consequent  upon  the  avarice  of  Nature* 
In  such  regions,  the  industry  is  greatly  promoted  by 
otherwise  deplorable  conditions,  since,  as  in  Donegal,  the 
scheme  is  then  made  to  include  the  rearing  of  sheep  which 
shall  meet  all  requirements  of  raw  material  used  in  manu- 
facture. In  the  case  of  the  West  Ireland  industry,  the  de- 
pendent arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  have  been  added  to 
the  principal  craft,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  cost  of 
production,  and  also  with  that  of  sending  forth  distinctive 
Irish  fabrics,  which  shall  command  respect  and  create  a 
demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world* 

The  economic  and  financial 
possibilities  of  the  enterprise  have  been  thoroughly  stud- 
ied* It  is  estimated  that  one  girl  employee  win  consume 
in  one  year  the  wool  of  two  hundred,  twenty-five  sheep ; 
so  that  when  the  industry  shall  demand  the  labor  of  one 
thousand  girls — as  is  expected  will  be  the  case  within  a 
few  years — it  will  also  necessitate  the  annual  consumption 
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of  more  than  twenty  thousand  fleeces:  therefore^  the  divi- 
sion among  the  local  sheep-growers  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Again,  in  the  spinning,  dyeing  and 
weaving  of  this  wool  the  families  of  these  same  farmers, 
or  small  holders,  will  earn  in  wages  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds ;  making  a  total  of  perhaps  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  circulated  annually  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Donegal  hills. 

Confining  their  first  efforts 
wholly  to  the  Donegal  district,  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise are  building  workshops  at  Killybegs,  capable  of 
accommodating  four  hundred  workers ;  this  number  being 
available  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  village, which 
having  an  ideal  harbor,  as  well  as  a  branch  of  tne  Done- 
gal Railway,  is  selected  as  the  central  depot  for  the  wool, 
and  also  as  the  point  at  which  spinning  and  dyeing  shall 
be  done  for  the  entire  industry.  Branches  for  weaving 
only  will  be  established  in  a  number  of  villages,  from 
which  collections  of  products  will  be  made  to  the  central 
depot  for  finishing  and  shipment.  In  order  to  place  the 
more  distant  and  inaccessible  villages  within  the  circle  of 
the  new  activity  a  simple  device  has  been  invented  by 
means  of  which  the  girls  having  learned  the  craft,  may 
take  the  frame-loom  to  their  homes,  and  weave  the  rugs, 
or  tapestry  panels,  either  within  their  dwellings,  or  as  they 
tend  the  sheep  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

Those  who  have  seen  the 
Donegal  carpets  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  a 
distinct  commercial,  as  well  as  a  high  artistic  value;  that 
they  need  not  appeal  to  sympathy  and  sentiment  in 
order  to  obtain  a  recognized  and  secure  place  in  the  world^s 
work.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  receive  atten- 
tion beyond  that  which  is  due  them  by  reason  of  honesty 
of  material,  beautiful  color  and  fine  qualities  of  design. 
Otherwise,  they  will  quickly  fall  into  the  number  of  those 
enterprises  which,  sustained  awhile  by  a  borrowed  senti- 
mental value,  fail  utterly  when  once  this  support  is  with- 
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drawn  from  them,  through  the  caprice  of  a  fickle  public. 
But  the  merit  of  the  Donegal  carpets  is  inherent.  It 
lies  in  the  difference  which  distinguishes  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent labor  from  purely  mechanical  processes ;  the  Done- 
gal carpet  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary 
smoothly-shaven,  power-loom  fabric  that  the  real  picture 
occupies  toward  the  **  smart  ^'  colored  lithograph.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Donegal  industry  have  been  and  are  now  the  successful 
manufacturers  of  many  varieties  of  power-loom  carpets ; 
further,  that  they  have  been  turned  backward  to  the  primi- 
tive art  of  weaving  bv  the  demand  of  art-loving  patrons 
who  desired  fabrics  wnich  can  not  be  exactly  reproduced 
to  an  endless  number  of  specimens.  The  real  article  has 
that  dignity  which  comes  from  the  human  thought  in- 
woven and  ingrained  in  the  threads  and  colors :  an  indefi- 
nite quality  which  never  fails  to  arrest  and  hold  the  edu- 
cated eye. 

With  the  pursuit  of  the  industry 
and  the  passage  of  time,  much  will  be  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  both  makers  and  purchasers:  the  makers 
will  progress  in  technical  processes,  manual  skill  and 
artistic  perception;  the  purchasers,  through  familiarity 
with  the  work,  will  become  expert  judges  of  dyes,  texture 
and  design,  with  the  consequence  that  ugly,  crude  and 
cheap  fabrics  will  be  expelled  from  the  market.  The 
same  quality  of  individual  art  has  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  Oriental  carpets  for  generations,  or  rather  for 
centuries.  It  stamped  as  well  the  textiles  produced  at 
Hammersmith  by  William  Morris,  although  the  latter 
were  largely  deprived  of  their  educative  power  through 
their  extreme  richness  and  exclusiveness. 

The  workers  chosen  for  the 
Donegal  enterprise  show  admirable  aptitude  for  their  task. 
The  girl  weavers  prove  that  hereditary  influences  are 
strong  in  them.  They  have  a  dexterity  of  hand  and  a 
sharpness  of  vision  that  are  most  probably  the  outcome  of 
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the  lace  and  **homespun^^  industries  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  generations  in  Ireland,  They  have  moreover 
taken  up  the  weaving  with  a  spirit  and  pleasure  that 
encourage  as  well  as  astonish  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
Altogether,  the  work,  even  as  it  now  stands  near  its  be- 
ginning, is  an  object-lesson  in  economics.  It  turns  to 
profit  the  natural  disadvantages  of  a  region,  converting 
them  into  a  source  of  public  wealth.  It  afiords  a  means  of 
healthful  activity  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
otherwise  were  isolated  and  idle  through  no  fault  of  their 
own ;  giving  them  a  sense  of  sharing  in  the  world^s  work, 
and  thereby  increasing  their  self-respect  and  courage.  It 
contributes  materially  to  the  progress  of  art  by  changing 
a  staple  and  necessary  article  of  consumption  from  a 
thing  of  ugliness  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  worthy  of 
imitation  and  multiplication  wherever  similar  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  or  over-population  press  hard  upon  the 
people. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

A  NUMBER   of    the  illustrations   contained  fin   the 
present  number  of  **  The  Craftsman  "  needja  word 
of  comment  and  explanation. 

The  cover  displays  a  border  "of 
interlaced  lines  adapted  from  a  French  ecclesiastical  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  design,  as  here 
shown,  points  to  a  much  earlier  origin.  It  was  developed 
in  France  and  other  continental  countries  from  ^^motivcs^^ 
of  the  Celtic  art  which  flourished  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  notable  examples  of  which  are  the  famous 
^^Book  of  Kells/^  and  the  Runic  crosses  found  in  the 
island  of  lona.  The  design  consists  of  two  elements,  the 
dragon  and  the  knotted  rope ;  the  former  of  which  repre- 
sents the  serpent,  dragon,  or  *Vorm^^  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  of  late  years  made  so  familiar  by  the  Wagner  opera 
of  Siegfried.  The  knotted  rope  is  the  power  which  over- 
comes and  strangles  the  beast.  This  mythological  inter- 
pretation of  the  symbol,  borrowed  from  the  Eddas,  was 
abandoned  by  the  Christianized  people  of  Europe.  The 
slaying  of  the  dragon  Fafni  is  often  represented  on  the 
doors  of  early  churches,  and  on  wayside  stone  crosses  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  England;  but  in  these  cases  the 
legend  assumes  the  form  of  a  Christian  lesson,  and  figures 
the  triumph  of  the  redeemed  soul  over  Satan.  With  the 
development  of  Northern  art,  the  symbol  was  lost  in 
ornamentation.  Fafni,  the  dragon,  is  often  seen  passing 
into  a  maze  of  beautiful  scroll-work,  and  on  the  Hatton 
Cross  in  Lancaster,  he  is  solely  represented  by  a  twisted 
knot.  This  last  phase  did  not  appear  until  the  legend  had 
lost  its  force  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  as  the  ani- 
mal form  (dragon  or  wolf)  offered  alluring  possibilities, 
the  artists  continued  to  employ  it  in  carvings  and  book- 
making,  subjugating  it  into  the  angles,  curves  and  scrolls 
of  symmetrical  repetition,  until  the  idea  was  totally  lost 
and  nothing  remained  of  the  ornament  but  a  mass  of  con- 
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trasted  curves  and  finely  balanced  scrolls.  Occasionally, 
in  these  designs,  the  human  figure  replaced  the  dragon,  in 
some  cases  being  prominent  and  easily  traced,  in  others, 
as  in  various  Pre-Norman  carvings  found  in  England,  be- 
ing a  mere  succession  of  knots  disposed  vertically,  with 
loops  elongated  at  the  top  to  form  the  head,  and  single 
strands  at  bottom  fringed  and  frayed  to  figure,  or  rather  to 
suggest  the  feet.  In  our  drawing,  the  animal  form  has 
been  retained  as  offering  a  more  suggestive  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  design  than  would  have  resulted  from  the 
employment  of  the  pure  Celtic  motive.  The  mediaeval 
effect  of  the  border  is  supplemented  by  heraldic  devices 
copied  from  the  records  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  arms  being  those  of  the  Joiners  and  the  Cord- 
wainers,  chosen  because  of  their  fitness  to  represent  the 
principles  maintained  by  *^The  Craftsman"  and  the  gild  of 
which  it  is  the  organ.  These  old  joiners  were  the  makers 
of  ^^cubbord  bedsteads,"  chairs  and  settles,  which  still  re- 
main firm  and  solid,  while  generations  of  showy  and 
veneered  suites  have  had  their  brief  day,  and  passed  to 
their  reward  in  the  serene  heaven  of  the  attic.  The  cord- 
wainers  derived  their  name  from  being  originally  workers 
in  Spanish,  or  Cordovan  leather.  They  tanned  and 
dressed  goat  skins,  or  split  horse  hides,  and  their  craft  was 
one  of  the  most  usual  in  mediaeval  towns,  AH  their  pro- 
cesses were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  their  finished 
goods,  having  been  approved  by  Wardens  and  Searchers, 
were  stamped  with  a  mark,  just  as  was  a  ship  when  it 
had  passed  the  shipwright's  inspection.  Thus  the  old 
crafts  and  commercial  gilds  taught  a  lesson  of  honesty, 
thrift  and  wise  forethought,  whenever  they  found  oppor- 
tunity and  their  memory  can  not  be  too  often  or  too  greatly 
honored. 

The  illustration  set  opposite  the 
first  page  of  the  account  of  the  gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
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is  a  copy  of  the  so-called  "Night  Watch  of  Rembrandt/' 
This  ill-fitting  name,  borne  by  one  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces, indicates  that  the  richly  appareled  company,  peo- 
pling to  overflowing  the  picture,  is  none  other  than  a  civic 
guard  filling  its  office,  as  the  representative  of  peace  and 
order.  The  error  in  name  arose  from  the  artist's  peculiar 
treatment  of  light,  by  which  he  produced  a  "spotty"  can- 
vas; with  the  high-light  concentrated  at  a  single  point,  and 
the  shadows  enveloping,  almost  obscuring  the  remainder 
of  the  picture.  The  true  subject  and  inspiration  of  the 
work  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  gild  of  musketeers 
marshalled  under  their  banners,  and  proceeding  by  full  day 
light  to  a  festival  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint.  The 
picture  is  here  introduced  as  an  example  of  that  strong 
spirit  of  brotherhood  which  formerly  bound  together  those 
exercising  the  same  art  or  craft,  and  led  them  to  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  pleasures  and  life. 

Midway  in  the  course  of  the 
principal  article,  there  appears  the  head  of  a  Florentine 
craftsman  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  rudely  chiseled 
face  is  seen  in  profile,  and  he  wears  a  garment  of 
much  historical  interest.  It  is  the  bardocucullus,  or  hood 
with  attached  cape,  which  was  worn  by  the  Gallic  peas- 
ants in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  This  curious  but  prac- 
tical and  comfortable  garment  developed  into  the  monk's 
cowl,  and  continued,  almost  in  its  primitive  form,  to  be  the 
combined  hat  and  cloak  of  the  country  people ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  costume  of  Shakspeare's  clowns  and  rus- 
tics. It  is  also  found  in  variation  in  the  peculiar  pointed 
capuchon,  or  hood  of  the  harlequin  or  fool.  Finally,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  lower  classes  in  general,  as  a  garment 
affording  a  great  degree  of  comfort  as  a  minimum  expense. 
In  Florence,  this  union  of  the  head  covering  with  a  gar- 
ment was  most  usual  among  the  citizens.      At  the  period 
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of  which  we  write,  a  long  hooded  robe  was  worn  by  all 
those  who  were  entitled  to  enter  the  public  palace  and  sit 
in  the  councils  of  the  Republic.  This  garment  was  made 
of  crimson  cloth,  dressed  and  dyed  by  the  Calimala  crafts- 
men, and  it  is  known  to  students  of  Italian  history  under  the 
name  of  lacco,  and  also  as  one  which  Dante  is  always 
represented  as  wearing. 

Simplicity  of  dress  was  one  of 
the  many  characteristics  of  the  Florentines  which  deserve 
to  be  imitated  in  modern  times.  Sumptuary  laws,  severe 
and  exclusive,  were  enacted  through  the  agency  of  the 
Greater  Guilds,  and  Dante  deprecates  the  least  departure 
from  the  austerity  of  the  times  of  those  virtuous  citizens 
**who  went  clad  in  leather/^  Fashions  changed  but  slowly 
in  an  age  of  the  world  when,  according  to  the  statement 
of  a  well-known  authority,  it  required  a  hundred  years 
for  a  book  to  become  popular.  It  is  therefore  within  the 
limits  of  probability  to  picture  **  the  first  martyr  of  Italian 
unity  *^  in  our  portrait  of  a  fourteenth  century  Tuscan 
craftsman.  For  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
Fifth,  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
artisan  of  Lucca,  Francesco  Burlamacchi  by  name,  con- 
ceived and  died  for  a  governmental  scheme  in  all  general 
outlines  similar  to  the  one  now  prevailing  in  the  Penin- 
sula. And  to  him,  late  in  the  nineteenthc  entury,  the 
Italian  authorities  decreed  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  in  a  public  square  of  his  native  city. 

The  last  illustration  to  be  noted 
is  the  tail  piece  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  article  upon  the 
mediaeval  gilds.  It  is  a  musical  phrase  taken  from  the 
score  of  Wagner^s  ^^Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,^*  and 
known  as  the  ^^master-singers^  march.^*  When  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  opera  this  motive  emerges  from  the  sea 
of    Wagnerian  harmony,    and  its    pompous,  strongly- 
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marked  measures  resound  through  the  auditorium,  the 
listener  is  led  to  expect  the  arrival  in  the  flesh  of  a  com- 
pany of  old  gildsmen,  re-incarnate  from  those  times  of 
strong  municipal  organization,  when  the  workshop  occu- 

Eied  a  place  inside  that  of  the  school,  and  a  life  of  manual 
ibor  attracted  the  most  gifted  youth* 
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THE    WORD     GILD:     ITS    DEFINITION 
AND  ETYMOLOGY 

ANY  association  or  corporation,  established  for  the 
promotion  of  common  objects,  or  mutual  aid  and 
protection  in  common  pursuits,  and  supported  (originally) 
by  the  contributions  of  its  members* 

Among  the  Saxons,  gild  signi- 
fied a  fraternity,  derived  from  the  verb  gildan,  to  pay,  be- 
cause every  man  paid  his  share  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
community.  And  hence  the  place  of  meeting  is  fre- 
quently called  the  gild  or  gild-hall. 

In  the  writing  of  the  word,  the 
f/  is  a  modem  and  unnecessary  insertion. 

The  word  craft  offers  a  mean- 
ing no  less  interesting  than  that  of  gild.  In  Middle  Eng- 
lisn  we  find  craft,  craeft,  or  creft,  with  the  signification  of 
power ;  while  the  old  high  German  and  the  Scandinavian 
divisions  of  speech  offer  analogous  forms. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  developed  and  modified,  adding  to 
the  idea  of  power  that  of  skill  and  subtlety ;  last  of  all,  that 
of  ruse  and  deceit. 

THe  Gild  MercKant 

By  this  title  is  understood  a 
mercantile  association  governing  the  trade  transactions  of 
any  given  mediaeval  town,  something  after  the  manner  of 
our  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  word  merchant 
being  here  an  adjective  qualifying  the  substantive  gild* 

The  functions  of  this  form  of 
gild  have  been  differently  understood  by  the  few  authori- 
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ties  upon  the  subject :  several  writers  holding  that  it  was 
an  ordinary  mercantile  organization,  devoid  of  all  public 
power.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  upon  the  side  of 
Dr.  Gross,  who,  in  Ws  learned  work,  **The  Gild  Mer- 
chant,*^ states  with  much  emphasis  that,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  fraternity  was  already  an  official 
civic  body,  an  organic  and  constituent  part  of  the  munici- 
pal government.  Again,  other  students  regard  the  body 
as  identical  with  the  borough  constitution  as  a  whole ; 
maintaining  that  it  was  not  a  mere  adjunct  of  a  town 
community,  but  that  *^it  occupied  the  whole  area  of  muni- 
cipal government,  with  the  president  of  the  gild  for  head 
of  the  borough,  and  the  gildsmen  for  burgesses. 

Later  Mercantile  Companies 

An  Extract  from  "The  Gild  Merchant"  by  Dr.  Charles  Gross. 

"During  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  in  England  we  find  the  old  Gild  Merchant 
resolved  into  the  general  classes  of  crafts,  mysteries,  arts 
or  occupations,  namely:  those  wholly  of  a  mercantile 
character,  and  those  in  which  the  artisan  still  figured 
prominently.  The  former  consisted  exclusively  of  all 
dealers  who  bought  and  sold  what  others  made  or  pro- 
duced ;  while  the  latter  embraced  workers,  who  either  did 
not  sell  any  wares  at  all  or  only  such  as  they  manufactured 
with  their  own  hands.  The  mercantile  societies,  may,  in 
turn,  be  subdivided  into  those  that  dealt  in  only  one  par- 
ticular line  of  goods,  such  as  the  drapers,  leather-sellers, 
vintners,  etc.,  and  those  that  traded  in  a  variety  of  articles ; 
that  is  the  common  merchants,  whose  companies,  in  most 
cases,  seem  to  have  been  made  up  mainly  of  grocers  and 
mercers.  The  old  Gild  Merchant  embraced  both  mer- 
chants andartisans ;  the  later  company  of  merchants  con- 
tained merchants  only.** 
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THe  Qualifications  of  a  Mediaeval 
Oildsman 

During  the  period  included  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
would-be  merchant  or  craftsman,  was  subjected  to  certain 
examinations  which  were  practically  the  same  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Before  a  man  could  become  a 
merchant,  a  trader,  a  shopkeeper,  or  an  artisan,  he  must 
be  a  burgess  of  the  town.  Before  he  was  an  apprentice 
he  must^show  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town,  ne  must 
be  registered,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship, must  be  enrolled  a  burgess  before  he  could  work  in- 
dependently as  a  journeyman,  or  master.  Over  every  trade 
the  mayor,  or  burgomaster,  stood  as  the  source  of  author- 
ity, and  the  ultimate  referee  in  cases  of  dispute  or  com- 
plaint. Even  the  companies  which  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter  were,  to  a  degree,  dependent  upon  him.  Strangers 
wishing  to  become  traders  must  first  settle  with  him  and 
pay  a  fine  more  or  less  heavy,  for  the  trade  of  the  town 
was  the  right  of  the  townsmen  and  none  other.  This 
organization,  however,  was  in  reality  based  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  realm.  Just  as 
Lords,  Churchmen  and  commoners  formed  distinct  ^*es- 
tates^* — deliberated  apart  under  one  head,  while  the  whole 
formed  the  Constitutional  Government — so  was  it  in  each 
town  by  itself.  Each  trade  had  its  gild,  fraternity,  society, 
or  company. 


sTAGi:s  IN  THE  di:ve:lopme:nt  or 

HOUSEHOLD  ART 

TIZITHIN thirty  years,  the  appointments  of  the  American  middle-class 
^^  home  have  passed  through  seJ^eral  rapid  stages  of  evolution.  The 
decade  1870-1880  ivas  the  period  of  heavily-gilt  mirrors,  'bel'het  carpets  in 
luxuriant  f loiter- designs,  Brussels  lace  draperies  and  Louis  Fourteenth 
models  of  chairs,  sofas  and  tables  :  the  'k'hole  producing  a  cheerless,  brill- 
iant, repellent  interior  quite  comparable  in  its  vjay  to  the  hard-visaged 
person  vjhom  ive  avoid  except  upon  occasions  of  ceremony. 

During  the  ten  years  folloTving,  the  influence  of 
the  great  craftsman,  William  Morris,  became  dominant  in  the  household 
art  of  England,  and  slovjly  spread  ivith  refining  povjer  to  America.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  caricature  of  the  Morris  movement,  the  so-called 
"  aesthetic  craze, "  seized  upon  the  half-educated  and  the  artistically  un- 
balanced, producing  deplorable  and  e'ben  ludicrous  results. 

At  that  time,  pomegranate  reds,  peacock  blues  and 
Veronese  greens  overflo'wed  the  dye-pots  of  our  country,  staining  the 
cheapest  fabrics  vjith  the  tints  reser'hed  by  the  English  master  for  the  rich- 
est and  most  artfully  vjrought  products  of  the  loom.  This  <was  the  time 
also  ivhen  the  sun-flov^er  and  the  marsh- flag  took  deep  root  in  the  Ameri- 
can fancy,  as  the  representati'bes  of  the  higher  artistic  culture.  It  %>as 
then  an  interesting  study  to  visit  the  dravjing-rooms  and  libraries  of  one^s 
friends  in  the  sea- board  toivns  ;  for  it  <was  there  that  the  vjaves  of  the 
^^  aesthetic  craze''  beat  ivith  most  imperious  force.  The  Louis  Four- 
teenth glories  loere  not  ivholly  obliterated,  but  existed  in  fragments  only, 
as  an  older  earth-formation  pierces,  at  certain  points,  the  crust  of  a  later  \ 
development. 

In  direct  antagonism  to  the  vie-ws  of  Morris  and\ 
Burne-Jones,  utility  in  household  fittings  became  a  despised  principle. 
Ornament  over-ran  all  the  furnishings  and  the  utensils  necessary  to  every- 
day life,  until  the  so-called  art  concealed  the  articles  themselves.  Even 
the  Pompeians  vjho  adorned  their  Jelly-molds  vjith  figures  of  gods  and  \ 
heroes,  Tvere  left  far  behind  in  the  race  toivard  supposed  suggestiveness 
and  beauty.     Dovjn  to  the  conveniences  applied  to  the  simplest  household  \ 
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and  kitchen  tasks,  each  article  'was  inscribed  <with  its  motto  or  legend,  or 
painted  iviih  its  shocking  color-design. 

Later  ensued  a  period  of  inquiry  and  study  regard- 
ing the  requirements  of  a  simple,  comfortable,  and  artistic  home.  The 
open  -veranda  <Tvas  de<veloped,  the  French  draiving-room  ga-ve  place  to  the 
li-ving-room,  and  the  bed-room  resisted  the  entrance  and  assimilation  of 
foreign  elements,  -which  halving  -worn  themsel-ves  out  in  the  salon,  ivere 
once  passed  on  by  a  tyrannical  go-vernment  to  a  safe  place  of  retirement. 

The  insistent  demands  for  increased  comfort  en- 
forced solidity  and  structural  excellence  in  household  furnishings.  To-day, 
a  school  of  craftsmen  is  de-veloping,  pledged  to  the  production  of  things 
made  to  use,  to  keep,  and  to  cherish,  after  the  manner  of  those  -which 
-were  m}roughi  centuries  ago  in  the  -workshops  of  the  old  gildsmen. 

As  belonging  to  this  class  of  objects,  "  The 
Craftsman,''  in  the  current  issue,  offers  the  designs  of  a  reading-table  and 
a  bride's  chest;  both  articles  maintaining  the  principles  e-vident  in  all  the 
work  of  the  United  Crafts  :  the  prominence  of  the  structural  idea  ;  the  de- 
-velopment  of  the  material  employed,  to  the  limit  of  its  artistic  possibilities  ; 
best  of  all,  the  abandonment  of  all  applied  ornament. 


The  examples  of  cehinet-making  shown  in  this 

msipajzine  are  from  the  ^workshops  of  the 

United  Cra.fts,  Eastnuood,  cf^  Y. 


THE  United  Crafts^  recognizing  that 
the  opening  century  is  bringing 
with  it  the  sense  of  a  finer  social  economy, 
are  pledged  to  support  the  new  spirit  and 
to  combat  all  that  represents  the  waste 
of  wealth,  resource,  invention,  implements 
and  life.  And  as  the  family  is  the  build- 
ing-unit of  society,  so  the  home  must 
indicate  the  maximum  social  attainment 
of  the  times.  Household  art  must  parallel 
that  economy  which  employs  the  subtle 
and  hitherto  largely  idle  force,  electricity, 
against  the  waste  of  natural  supplies  and 
of  vital  energy.  For  the  fitting  and 
adornment  of  the  home,  materials  until 
now  overlooked  or  despised,  are  used  to 
compose  an  environment  so  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  every-day  life,  as  to  pre- 
clude desire  for  change.  To  produce 
things  made  to  use  and  to  keep  is  the 
ideal  of  the  truly  modern  and  honest 
craftsman.  Forms  and  materials  once 
deliberately  and  well  chosen,  must  not 
be  made  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion. 
They  are  to  be  modified  only  so  far  as 
to  maintain  a  constant  progress  in  utility, 
simplicity  and  beauty. 
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FOREWORD 

THE  present  issue  of  **  The  Craftsman"  offers  a  num- 
ber of  articles  representing  different  phases  of  the 
textile  industry :  historical  economic  and  social. 

From  each  one  of  these  papers 
it  is  plain  to  deduce  that  a  partial  return  to  long  disused 
handicrafts  must  occur  in  the  near  future,  if  the  interests 
of  art  are  to  be  favored,  and  the  good  of  the  artisan  to  be 
considered. 

The  description  of  the  Hazle- 
mere  industries  recently  established  in  Surrey,  England, 
and  the  notes  upon  the  fireside  industries  of  Kentucky 
will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  which  they  merit. 

As  an  ally  of  the  craft  of  weav- 
ing, the  art  of  design  can  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  as  the  treatises  and  articles  written  upon  this  subject 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  almost  outnumber  the 
possible  readers  of  the  same,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
invite  thought  in  a  less  usual  direction.  With  this  inten- 
tion an  article  has  been  prepared  upon  the  life-history  of  a 
design,  tracing  its  origin,  development  and  decay,  as 
biologists  study  the  same  phases  in  the  history  of  a  natural 
species.  The  method  of  study  suggested  is  based  upon 
the  researches  of  Alfred  Haddon,  an  eminent  zoologist  of 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  continuity  of  subject  and 
aim  which  is  desired  by  the  Editors  of  **  The  Craftsman" 
to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  publication,  will  be 
maintained  in  the  February  issue.  That  number  will 
contain,  as  its  principal  article,  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Robert  Owen,  one  of  the  chief  craftsmen  of  his 
day,  a  promoter,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  factory 
reform  in  England,  and  a  philanthropist  whose  heroic 
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efforts  arrested  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  working 
classes. 

The  series  thus  far  presented 
in  **  The  Craftsman  **  offers :  William  Morris,  the  reviver 
of  mediaeval  handicrafts ;  Ruskin,  to  a  degree,  the  source 
of  the  nineteenth  century  English  aesthetic  movement; 
**  The  Gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages/*  under  whose  influence 
the  handicrafts  rose  to  a  perfection  never  before  or  since 
attained ;  and  **  Notes  from  the  History  of  Textiles/*  A 
natural  sequence  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  factory  system  and  of  legislation  relative  thereto. 
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Seitk  and  large  arm-chair  in  dark  fumed  oak 


Fireside  settle,  ^ith  cupboard  ;  cupboard,  <with  leaded  glass  ; 
roan-skin  seat  cushion  and  pilloivs 


Four-fold  screen  in  "  United  Crafts  leather,  "  shoiving  all 
natural  marks  of  skin 
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Idyl    XXVIII.    of  THeocritus    of   Syracuse, 
TKird  Century,  B.  C, 

THE  following  Idyl  (as  the  word  literally  signifies :  a 
little  picture  of  manners  and  customs)  is  here  intro- 
duced as  an  early  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  handicrafts.  The  Syracusan  poet,  Theocritus^  about 
to  sail  from  his  birthplace  to  Miletus,  a  city  of  Asia  iVIinor, 
at  that  time  famous  for  its  wool  industry,  chooses  an  ivory 
distaff,  as  a  gift  for  the  wife  of  his  friend,  a  learned  and 
wealthy  physician.  Under  cover  of  an  apostrophe  to  the 
distaff,  he  pays  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  future  host 
and  hostess,  in  a  manner  wholly  worthy  of  the  accom- 
plished court-poet  that  he  was.  But  this  mere  grace  of 
diction  is  not  the  quality  which  gives  a  permanent  value 
to  the  Idyl,  Its  right  of  admittance  to  the  history  of  tex- 
tiles is  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  most  frequently 
quoted,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  the  crafts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  held,  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  even  after  the  decay  of  the 
political  systems  which  had  made  them  great,  and  after 
luxury  had  seized  them  with  its  enervating  and  disinte- 
grating tendencies, 

O  distaff  practised  in  wool-spinning,  gift  of  the  blue-eyed 
Minerva, 

Labor  at  thee  is  fitting  to  wives  who  seek  the  good  of  their 
husbands  I 

Trustfully  come  thou  with  me  to  the  far,  famous  city  of 
Neleus, 

Where  stands  the  temple  of  Venus  uprising  ^mid  reeds 
green  and  pliant. 

Thither  we  ask  of  Jove  his  gift  of  smooth  seas  and  favor- 
ing breezes, 
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So  that  (O  grateful  sight !)  Nicias,  our  friend,  may  greet 
and  be  greeted, 

Nicias,  sacred  scion  of  the  charming  and  lovely-voiced 
Graces. 

So  that,  O  distaff  of  ivory  cunningly  fashioned,  I  give  thee 

Into  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  Nicias,  the  skilled  and  the 
learned  I 

So  shalt  thou  weave  mantles  for  men  and  transparent  tis- 
sues for  women* 

Twice  in  each  year  shall  mothers  of  tender  lands  yield  up 

their  soft  fleeces 
To  be  shorn  for  Nicias^  fair  wife,  famed  for  her  beautiful 

ankle, 
Known  for  her  industry  also,  and  rich  in  all  feminine 

virtues. 

Nor  would  I  give  thee  out  of  our  land  to  women  careless 
and  slothful. 

For  native  art  thou  of  Syracuse,  that  city  planted  by 
Corinth 

Deep  in  the  marrow  of  Sicily,  vineyard  and  oil-bearing 
island. 

Now  well  shalt  thou  guarded  be  in  the  house  of  a  man 
wise  and  gentle. 

Skilled  in  medicine-making  and  most  potent  to  ward  off 
diseases ; 

Now  shalt  thou  dwell  in  Ionia,  in  the  lovely  city  Miletus ; 

So  that  Nicias^  fair  wife,  Theugenis  of  the  beautiful  ankle, 

May  in  the  choice  of  a  distaff  be  favored  above  her  com- 
panions. 

So  may  she  remember  her  friend,  remember  thy  song- 
loving  giver. 

And  at  thy  sight,  O  my  distaff,  shall  one  woman  say  to 
another : 

Surely  great  grace  lies  in  trifles  and  all  gifts  from  friends 
are  most  precious ! 

English  'bersion  by  L  S* 


NOTES  GATHIIRED  FROM  THE 
HISTORY  or  TEXTILES 

IN  order  to  picture  with  strongest  expression  the  most 
primitive  times,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  **  the 
days  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span/^  Indeed,  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  take  rank  only  just  below 
that  of  agriculture  in  point  of  antiquity:  which  fact  alone 
would  prove  their  relative  importance.  After  a  rude  pro- 
vision against  hunger  and  stress  of  weather,  the  first  step 
toward  domesticity  and  civilization  made  by  a  people  is 
found  invariably  to  be  the  fashioning  of  clothing:  the  sub- 
stitution of  textile  fabrics  for  skins  or  plaited  vegetable  fibres. 
And  always,  if  we  search  beyond  authentic  records,  we 
come  upon  myths  or  picture-writings  rich  in  allusions  to 
those  crafts  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
The  Greeks,  with  fine  imaginative  sense,  condensed  cen- 
turies of  economic  history  into  the  representations  of  their 
virgin  goddess  of  wisdom,  when  they  pictured  her  beneath 
the  olive-tree,  which  she  was  fabled  to  have  created  for 
the  good  of  her  chosen  people ;  or  better,  as  holding  the 
distaff,  that  first  and  chief  instrument  of  civilization: 
standing  for  the  foundation  of  the  home,  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  industry  to  the  exclusion  of  blood-violence 
and  indolence,  the  formation  of  the  social  bond,  the  con- 
ception of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  crafts  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  modified  and  complicated  by  inventions,  and 
transferred  in  modem  times,  as  to  their  exercise,  largely 
from  man  to  machine,  were  long,  as  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment,  distinctively  feminine  employments.  This 
to  the  degree  that  the  distaff  came  to  be  accepted  as  the 
symbol  and  synonym  of  woman.  **The  distaff  is  speak- 
ing "  is  the  comment  of  a  tyrannical  German  or  Scandi- 
navian peasant,  if  his  wife  dares  to  lift  her  voice  in  oppo- 
sition to  household  laws  framed  by  the  masculine  wisdom. 
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**  The  distaff  side' '  is  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
English  genealogical  records,  referring,  as  is  evident,  to  the 
female  line  of  descent*  Indeed,  all  literature  and  history 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Songs  of  Homer  to 
the  tales  of  the  Puritans  have  celebrated  women,  either 
virtuous  or  frail,  who  have  plied  distaff  and  spindle  for  the 
fashioning  of  marvels  of  handicraft*  Spinning  was  exclu- 
sively accomplished  by  women,  and  was  often  carried  on 
by  large  numbers  of  workers  in  common,  as  if  the  factory 
system  had  been  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean three  thousand  years  ago*  So  it  is  evident  that 
the  king^s  daughter,  the  peasant-woman  and  the  female 
slave  were  pledged  by  their  sex  to  the  same  employments, 
and  separated  by  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  such  as  to- 
day divides  the  self-supporting  woman  from  her  affluent, 
or  aristocratic  sister*  To  these  women,  who  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  occupation,  were  a  civilizing  force,  the 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  often  recognized*  For 
they  were  the  unconscious  propagators  and  agents  of  his- 
tory* That  mood  or  state  best  described  as  mental  isola- 
tion, which  is  the  accompaniment  of  manual  labor,  kept 
their  ideas  sharply  defined,  and  shut  out  from  their  minds 
those  rapidly  succeeding  impressions  which  confuse  and 
blot  one  another  until  chaos  ensues.  The  spinners  and 
weavers,  plying  their  fireside  industries,  no  less  than  the 
rhapsodes  of  Greece  and  the  Roman  singers  at  the  cross- 
roads were  the  sacred  keepers  of  tradition*  The  distaff, 
equally  with  the  stylus,  is  the  symbol  and  emblem  of  his- 
tory* The  muse  Clio,  helmeted,  shod  with  the  tragic  bus- 
kin, and  raised  to  heroic  size,  no  more  fitly  represents  the 
story  of  man^s  endeavor,  than  docs  the  gentler,  more  hu- 
manly fair  figure  of  the  primitive  homx  and  hearth, 
**  Who  as  she  plied  the  distaff, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 
Still  sang  of  great  old  houses. 

And  fights  fought  long  ago.^^ 

And  in   countries   where    the 
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pressure  of  modern  times  is  least  felt :  in  the  pastoral  lands 
of  the  Orient,  in  the  poor  Italian  villages,  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Spain,  the  original  types  of  these  spinners 
are  still  preserved.  As  an  example,  one  may  recall  the 
huts  scattered  about  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Herculaneum, 
at  the  doors  of  which,  on  any  bright  day,  there  assemble 
groups  of  spinning  women,  from  the  blooming  girl  meas- 
uring the  flaxen  threads  which  are  to  be  woven  into  the 
household  linen  of  her  marriage  portion,  to  the  aged  grand- 
mother, sinister,  scarred,  seamed :  in  every  line  and  feature 
a  replica  of  Michelangelo^s  spinning  Fate. 

In  passing,  one  simple  fact  re- 
garding these  humble  workers  is  to  be  emphatically  noted. 
It  would  seem  at  first  that  their  existence  and  interests 
were  a  nameless  part  of  that  ephemeral,  inconscient  life 
which  Nature  scatters  with  apparent  carelessness  through- 
out that  favored  and  lovely  region.  But  upon  examina- 
tion, the  thoughtful  observer  discovers  that  their  labor  is 
really  significant;  since  with  appliances  differing  little,  or 
not  at  all  from  those  in  use  in  Homeric  times,  with  no 
labor-problem  confronting  them  except  that  of  satisfying 
their  personal  needs,  they  produce  fabrics  perfect  of  their 
kind :  thoroughly  honest  in  material,  strong  in  texture, 
made  not  to  sell  and  to  consume,  but  rather  to  use  and  to 
keep.  Gradually,  these  observations  of  fact  resolve  them- 
selves into  an  argument  for  economic  reform :  that  is,  a 
return  to  simplicity  in  method,  the  abolition  of  over-com- 
plicated mechanical  contrivances,  and,  above  all,  the  liber- 
ation of  the  craftsman  from  his  present  condition  of  servi- 
tude, which  results  from  dividing  the  steps  of  manufacture 
into  parts  so  insignificant  that  no  one  workman  may  be 
said  to  possess  his  trade ;  from  robbing  the  human  being 
of  his  individuality  by  unduly  increasing  the  power  ana 
multiplying  the  functions  of  the  machine ;  by  blighting  the 
imagination  of  the  laborer  in  forcing  him  constantly  to 
consider  a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  plan  upon 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  by  depriving  him  of  that  keen. 
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exquisite  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  au- 
thorship,— a  pleasure  old  as  Creation  itself,  and  repeated 
whenever  an  artificer  looks  upon  his  finished  work  and 
**  sees  that  it  is  good/^  whether  that  work  be  a  world  or 

a  pin. 

Returning  from    this    modem 

digression  to  our  early  spinners  and  weavers,  we  find 
that  their  crafts  were  often  carried  over  into  the  fine  arts 
by  distinguished  women  who  recorded  in  their  needle 
work  the  history  which  they,  with  their  husbands  and 
lovers,  helped  to  make,  Helen,  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
first  triumph  of  European  civilization  over  Asiatic  despot- 
ism is  represented,  in  the  Iliad,  as  engaged  in  embroidering 
the  combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans ;  the  emotions  of 
Aeneas,  as  he  viewed  the  Carthaginian  wall  hangings 
wrought  with  the  great  scenes  of  the  Trojan  War,  are 
familiar  to  every  school  boy ;  while  two  thousand  years 
later.  Queen  Matilda  and  her  maidens  similarly  pictured 
the  events  of  another  turning-point  in  the  world^s  destiny: 
preparing  in  the  Baveux  tapestry,  through  the  medium  of 
a  feminine  art,  an  historical  document  stronger,  clearer, 
less  susceptible  of  misconception  than  the  words  of  the 
clerkly  chroniclers  who  described  the  Norman  Conquest 

of  England, 

The  crafts  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  long  constituted  at 
once  the  distinctive  labor  and  honor  of  woman,  are  plainly 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
logical  consequence — the  interdependence  of  the  sexes — 
has  never,  perhaps,  been  so  well  symbolized  as  in  a  carv- 
ing upon  an  old  sarcophagus  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  wherein  the  Eternal  Father  is  seen  as 
the  Arbiter  in  the  cause  of  Labor,  giving  to  Adam  an  in- 
strument of  tillage  and  to  Eve  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Fol- 
lowing this  thought,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  primitive 
industries  side  by  side ;  dividing  the  ancient  world  into 
sections,  or  belts,  according  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
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products  which  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  exercise 
of  the  crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving.  These  same  divi- 
sions practically  hold  good  to-day,  and  in  the  first,  we  find 
many  of  the  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  Asia,  together 
with  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy  and  Spain :  the  raw  material 
being  itself  classified  under  the  wool  of  sheep  and  beavers, 
the  hair  of  camels  and  goats.  In  the  Far  East,  we  find  a 
vast  region,  whose  people  unknown  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
nations,  clothed  themselves  in  silk.  Along  certain  rivers, 
like  the  Nile  and  the  Rhine,  and  always  in  low-lying 
lands,  the  textile  fabrics  produced  were  varieties  of  linen. 
In  larger  tracts,  north  of  the  wool  division  of  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  hemp  constituted  the  raw  material  furnished  to 
the  feminine  industry.  Lastly,  the  great  expanse  of  India 
produced,  from  immemorial  times,  the  raw  material,  cot- 
ton, from  which  were  spun  light  fabrics,  the  processes  of 
whose  manufacture  were  handed  down  intact  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  so  maintaining  an  invariable  stand- 
ard and  quality* 

To  thus  distinguish  the  races 
of  men  by  differences  in  the  material  of  their  garments 
seems  at  first  an  unusual  and  meaningless  characteri- 
zation. But  upon  second  thought,  the  justice  and  fitness 
of  the  scheme  is  quite  apparent.  The  highest  civilization 
belonged  in  antiquity  and  is  still  peculiar  to  the  habitual 
wearers  of  sheep^s  wool.  The  mental  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  similars,  fine  and  exquisite,  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  practical  work  of  the  world,  have  their 
parallel  in  the  silk  and  tissues  with  which  they  delight  to 
clothe  themselves ;  while  a  like  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  Hindoo  mind  and  the  tenuous  web  of  the 
fabrics  wrought  in  the  regions  where  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha  are  dominant. 

From  each  of  the  great  divisions 
which  we  have  indicated,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
note  a  few  facts  regarding  the  raw  material,  the  finished 
fabrics  and  the  means  of  cultivation,  production  and  man- 
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ufacture  there  devised  by  human  intelligence*  In  this 
brief  survey,  the  elevated  regions  of  Central  Asia  first 
claim  attention  as  being,  without  doubt,  the  home  of  the 
primitive  stock  of  the  entire  race  of  domestic  sheep,  just  as 
they  were  the  lands  from  whence  migrated  the  parents  of 
the  modem  European  races  of  men.  And  the  coincidence 
is  not  accidental,  as  the  management  and  use  of  sheep 
have,  from  the  beginning  of  history,  formed  a  striking 
feature  in  the  condition  of  man.  That  these  animals  are 
not  natives  of  Europe  is  presumed  from  the  fact  that  their 
remains  have  never  been  identified  among  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds  found  in  ancient  caves  in  any  portion  of  the 

continent. 

The  wool  produced  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient  was  utilized  in  the  densely  populated 
territory  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  by  the  Phoenicians,  whose  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise as  craftsmen  and  merchants  have  been  paralleled 
once  only  in  history — and  that  by  the  Florentines  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  To  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  cities 
of  the  coast,  like  Tyre  and  Miletus,  the  wool-growers  of 
the  European  districts  beyond  the  Black  Sea  brought  their 
products,  as  well  as  did  the  shepherds  of  Asia.     Miletus, 
from  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  was  most  famous  for  its  fine 
snow-white  wool  derived  from  sheep  reared  in  the  interior 
of  Ionia,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  and  poets,  whose  works  teem  with  allusions  to 
Milesian  fleeces,  carpets  and  shawls,  much  as  modem 
writings  contain  references  to  the  fabrics  of  Cashmere  and 
Delhi.    ''  To  recline  on  Milesian  fleeces ''  was  the  ancient 
parallel  of  our  own  expression  **  to  lie  on  beds  of  down,^' 
and  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  art-crafts  of  classi- 
cal times  we  may  believe  that  these  fabrics  merited^  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  them.    **  The  lovely  Ionian  city,^' 
as  Theocritus  names  Miletus,  in  his  idyl,  ''The  Distaff,'' 
also  became  the  mother  of  a  colony  which,  planted  in  a 
district  of  the  country  now  called  Circassia,  attained  a  rank 
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in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  second  only  to  that  of 
its  metropolitan  city :  gradually  obtaining  trading  relations 
with  tribes  representing  several  hundred  differing  speeches, 
and  bringing  into  close  and  peaceful  contact  the  most  re- 
fined and  the  most  uncultured  peoples.  From  this  one 
instance,  therefore,  is  apparent  the  value  of  the  crafts  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  not  alone  in  the  economic  role 
which  they  necessarily  fill  in  the  modern  world,  but,  far 
more,  as  civilizing  agents  of  the  first  importance.  And  if 
we  review  in  succession  the  peoples  who  have  established 
and  protected  these  industries,  particularly  when  applied 
to  woolen  manufactures,  we  shall  find,  in  each  case,  the 
same  happy  results ;  whether  we  recall  the  Netherlanders 
who  owea  to  them  their  populous,  wealthy  towns,  in 
which  countless  looms,  busy  for  centuries,  lapsed  into 
idleness  only  when  wars  and  religious  dissensions  had 
decimated  the  burghers ;  or  yet  again,  if  we  instance  the 
rapid  increase  in  wealth  secured  to  England  through  the 
protection  of  the  wool  industry  by  Edward  IIL  and  his 
queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  or  if,  finally,  an  example  be 
made  of  the  Florentines  who  supplemented  and  improved 
the  work  of  the  wool  crafts  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  so 
signal  degree  of  success  that  a  little  people  of  artisans  and 
shopkeepers  rose  to  an  almost  controlling  influence  in  the 
finance  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  world. 

Again  returning  to  ancient  his- 
tory, we  find  the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy  producing 
the  finest  white  wool,  similar  to  that  of  Miletus*  To 
assure  this  quality  of  product,  the  sheep  were  reared  in 
the  huts  of  the  shepherds,  and  were  kept  covered  with 
skins,  in  order  that  the  first  delicacy  and  softness  of  the 
fleece  might  be  retained  in  the  adult  creature.  The  ani- 
mals not  so  treated  were  known  under  the  name  of  **hairy 
sheep,^'  and  from  these  came  brown  and  reddish  wool, 
probably  identical  with  the  naturally  colored  products 
which  are  often  to-day  employed  in  the  weaving  of  Orien- 
tal rugs.    The  white  wool  was  used  in  the  fine,  closely- 
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woven  fabric  from  which  were  fashioned  the  togas  of  the 
citizens,  the  creamy  whiteness  of  which  was  jealously- 
guarded  by  their  wearers»  The  brown  and  grayish  pro- 
ducts were  wrought  into  coarse  textures  which  supplied 
clothing  for  the  populace :  so  making  of  Rome,  especially 
in  its  densely-crowded  artisan  quarters,  the  sombre,  grave, 
forbidding  city  so  vividly  described  by  Crawford  in  his 
''Ave  Roma/* 

As  for  the  Western  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  they  produced  only  indifferent  wool  and 
poor  textiles*  The  ''Germania**  of  Tacitus  notes  an 
abundance  of  flocks,  together  with  an  absence  of  skill  in 
sheep-breeding ;  while  tne  Gallic  raw  material,  resembling 
hair  more  closely  than  wool,  furnished  the  stuff  for  the 
hooded  garments  which  were  used  by  the  native  people, 
and  also  exported  to  the  capital,  there  to  be  worn  by  slaves 
and  needy  dependents,  for  **a.  fence  from  wet,*'  as  appears 
from  a  satire  of  JuvenaL  In  Britain,  the  people  of  Kent, 
who  were  of  Belgic  origin,  and  more  refined  than  the 
original  inhabitants,  first  acquired  the  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  But,  in  the  fourth  Christian  century,  sheep- 
raising  was  actively  pursued  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  as 
may  be  learned  from  a  congratulatory  address  presented 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  upon  his  accession  to  power 
at  York;  in  which  document  the  writer  describes  the 
country  as  rich  in  ''an  innumerable  multitude  of  tame 
flocks,  distended  with  milk  and  loaded  with  fleeces."  But 
over  the  western  countries  already  mentioned  Spain  held 
an  undeniable  advantage*  Its  varied  surface  came  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  variety  in  the  breeds  of  sheep,  from 
the  larger  animals  of  the  richer  plains  to  the  smaller  races 
of  the  higher  mountains.  Furthermore,  the  course  of  his- 
tory as  developed  in  the  peninsula  co-operated  favorably 
with  the  physical  qualities  of  the  country.  The  races  of 
th2  wool-bearing  animals  were  advantageously  crossed 
and  modified  by  the  successive  introduction  of  distinguished 
and  differing  species :  first,  from  Asia,  by  the  very  early 
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Phoenician  colonics  in  the  region  of  the  modern  Cadiz ; 
secondly,  from  Africa  bv  the  Carthaginians,  during  their 
brief  possession  in  the  third  century  B.  C» ;  thirdly,  from 
Italy  by  the  Romans,  during  their  dominion  of  six  hundred 
years  ;  lastly,  again  from  Africa  by  the  Moors  who  main- 
tained a  foothold  in  the  country  for  nearly  eight  centuries* 
The  various  species,  modified  by  crossings,  climatic  influ- 
ences and  food,  finally  resulted  in  the  large,  long-wooled 
sheep  of  the  plains  often  naturally  colored  brown  or  black ; 
the  mountain  sheep  with  fleeces  of  widely  differing  fine- 
ness and  color ;  among  these  the  merinoes,  which  held  the 
first  rank  in  all  Europe  until  the  high  development  in  our 
own  day  of  the  sheep  of  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

To  separate  the  history  of  the 
crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving  from  that  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials upon  which  they  are  exercised,  is  a  difficult  task ; 
especially  if  the  consideration  be  not  limited  strictly  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  many 
and  rapid  that  a  material  produced  in  any  given  country  may 
be  utilized  at  the  antipodes  without  serious  loss  of  time. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  note  things  of  special  interest, 
as  they  occur  in  the  history  of  the  same  crafts  applied  to 
materials  other  than  wool ;  afterward,  to  gather  an  idea  of 
the  factory  system  as  developed  in  the  eighteenth  and 
modified  in  the  nineteenth,  and  as  probably  about  to  be- 
come in  the  twentieth ;  finally  to  note  the  evolution  of  the 
craftsman  with  a  view  of  understanding  and  furthering 
that  which  makes  for  the  welfare  of  those  who,  together 
with  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  form  the  class  most  of  all 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  government,  of  society  and 
of  human  life  itself :  a  truth  which  was  recognized  ages 
before  the  birth  of  political  science ;  when  Plato  conceived 
his  ideal  republic,  with  the  artisans  in  the  commonwealth 
corresponding  to  the  primitive  passions  in  man ;  and  when 
Rome  gave  to  the  same  class  the  significant  name  of  pro- 
letariu  that  is,  the  class  necessary  to  the  State  for  the  pro- 
duction of  offspring. 
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In  accordance  with  the  plan  in- 
dicated^ the  silk  industry  should  next  claim  attention*  The 
rearing  of  silk  worms  and  the  use  of  the  filaments  com- 
posing their  cocoons  for  the  making  of  costly  fabrics  were 
first  practised  in  Oriental  lands^  India,  Persia  and  China 
(as  we  now  know)  being  most  skilful  in  these  processes. 
In  the  last  named  country,  the  tradition  of  the  silk  culture 
is  carried  back  into  the  mythological  period,  and  is  co-aeval 
with  the  origin  of  agriculture  itself*  The  two  pursuits, 
husbandry  and  silk-manufacture,  form  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  revered  and  ancient  ^^  Sixteen  Discourses  to  the 
People/^  And  it  is  there  observed  that  ^^from  ancient 
times  the  Son  of  Heaven  (the  Emperor)  directed  the 
plough ;  while  the  Empress  planted  the  mulberry  tree ;  ** 
and  that  these  exalted  personages,  not  above  the  practice 
of  labor  and  exertion,  constantly  offered  an  example  to  aU 
men,  **with  a  view  of  leading  the  millions  of  their  subjects 
to  be  faithful  to  their  essential  interests/* 

From  India,  as  it  is  believed 
upon  the  authority  of  a  court  historian  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  silk-worms  were  secretly  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  sixth  century  A*  D*,  the  worms  being  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  staves  of  two  commercially  inclined 
monks.  The  same  historian  (Procopius)  relates  in  his 
secret  history,  which  is  the  contrast  of  his  official  annals, 
the  story  of  the  ruin  of  the  silk  industry  and  trade  in  Con- 
stantinople and  Tyre,  through  the  greed  and  blindness  of 
the  government.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  actuated  at 
first  by  a  praiseworthy  economic  impulse,  succeeded, 
through  the  aid  of  the  monks,  in  securing  raw  material 
free  of  the  excessive  charges  demanded  by  the  Persian 
monopolists.  He  fostered  the  breeding  of  silk- worms,  and, 
consequently,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Then, 
having  benefited  his  subjects  by  the  development  of  an 
attractive  and  lucrative  industry,  he  proceeded,  like  many 
a  modern  official,  to  deflect  the  profits  of  the  great  enter- 
prise from  public  channels  to  his  personal  enrichment. 
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By  a  series  of  tyrannical  acts  directed  alike  against  the 
manufacturers  and  the  merchants  of  silk  fabrics,  he  effected 
that  the  industry  should  be  thereafter  conducted  solely  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury;  thus  apparently  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  trade,  while  he  resorted  to  the  basest  means 
of  causing  its  ruin.  His  schemes  were  favored  and  ad- 
vanced by  two  accomplices  of  power  and  great  subtlety : 
one  being  the  imperial  treasurer  himself ;  the  other,  the 
Empress  Theodora,  who  often  reverted  from  the  princely 
role,  which  she  tried  so  hard  to  assume,  to  the  low,  im- 
moral instincts  of  the  class  and  profession  from  which  she 
had  been  elevated  through  the  caprice  and  infatuation  of 
the  emperor* 

From  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  silk  industry  spread  into  Greece ;  to 
which  country  the  breeding  of  the  worms  and  largely  the 
manufacture  of  the  fabric  were  confined,  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time,  the  king  of  Sicily, 
having  seized  Corinth,  Thebes  and  Athens,  gained  con- 
trol of  a  large  number  of  silk- weavers,  whom  he  trans- 
ported, with  the  apparatus  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  their  craft,  to  Palermo,  where  he  forced  them 
to  reside.  From  Sicily  the  industry  was  extended  to 
Spain  and  to  all  parts  of  Italy ;  the  first  manufactory  in  the 
latter  country  being  probably  the  one  established  in  the 
Tuscan  town  of  Lucca.  There,  the  weavers,  obedient  to 
an  impulse  always  peculiar  to  their  craft,  agitated  political 
and  economic  questions  incident  to  the  time,  and,  for  the 
reward  of  their  pains,  were  ejected  from  the  city,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dispersing,  they 
carried  their  art  to  Venice,  Florence,  Bologna  and  Milan, 
in  all  of  which  towns  it  is  yet  to-day  more  or  less  active. 
Always  interesting  to  observe,  the  industry  is  more  than 
usually  attractive,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Lombard  Plain. 
There,  nature  really  justifies  the  expression :  **a.  smiling 
landscape,*^  for,  as  it  appears  in  early  June,  sunlight,  soft 
color,  and  picturesque  objects  combine  to  make  a  whole 
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enchanting  to  the  traveller  who,  for  the  first  time,  visits 
this  region  of  exquisite  beauty.  In  the  vicinity  of  Milan, 
as  one  approaches  that  city  by  the  Lombard- Venetian 
railway,  from  the  east,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there 
lies  an  expanse  of  young  verdure,  suggesting  by  its  inde- 
finable and  yet  very  evident  quality  the  words  of  Carducci : 
^'The  divine  green  silence  of  the  plain/^  The  rice-fields, 
with  their  tender  plants  of  short  growth,  are  tended  by 
comely  peasant-women  who  stoop  gracefully  to  their  task. 
Then,  far  and  near,  stretch  lines  of  the  famous  poplars 
which  received  their  name  from  this  district  of  Italy,  and 
which  are  still  garlanded  with  vines,  in  accordance  with 
the  practices  of  husbandry  prevailing  in  the  times  of  the 
poet  Horace.  Thickly  scattered  among  the  tall  poplars, 
are  short  over-spreading  trees  bearing  broad  tri-lobed 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  grape-vine,  massed  in  a 
heavy  crown.  Amid  this  dense  foliage,  a  man  is  often 
seen  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the 
tree,  and  carrying  a  large  open  bag,  much  like  that  of  a 
postman  and  worn  in  the  same  way.  In  his  right  hand,  he 
grasps  a  knife  which  he  manages  with  short  decisive  strokes : 
at  each  one  severing  a  number  of  leaves  which,  directed 
by  his  motion,  fall  into  the  open  receptacle.  The  tree  is 
a  mulberry,  and  the  leaves  are  destined  to  feed  the  silk- 
worms, of  which  there  are  extensive  cultures  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  suburbs  of  Milan.  The  city  proper  also  possesses 
a  large  artisan  class  employed  in  silk  manufacture,  and 
proud  of  its  historic  past ;  since  these  craftsmen,  turbulent 
and  revolutionary,  according  to  the  traditions  of  spinners 
and  weavers,  fought  in  the  insurrections  against  the 
tyranny  of  Austria,  when  that  power  held  Lombardy,  at 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thus  made  them- 
selves a  factor  not  without  importance  in  the  cause  of 
Italian  unity.  The  beauty  of  the  Milanese  manufactures 
in  silk  is  too  well  known  to  warrant  comment,  but  the 
color-note  lent  to  the  aspect  of  the  city  through  the  dis- 
play of  exquisitely  tinted  fabrics  forms  a  distinctive  mem- 
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ory  in  the  mind  of  the  traveler, — and  one  not  unworthy 
to  be  associated  with  the  great  white  cathedral  and  the 
Scala  theatre* 

In  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  silk  manufacture,  France  naturally  follows  closely 
upon  Italy*  As  a  consequence  of  the  French  expeditions 
into  the  peninsula,  during  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, white  mulberry  trees  were  extensively  planted  in  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Rhone*  The  culture  was  afterward 
carried  throughout  France,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
in  Paris  alone  receiving  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
plants*  But  it  was  under  the  administration  of  Colbert, 
the  brilliant,  far-seeing  minister  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  that 
the  silk  manufacture,  together  with  the  other  great  indus- 
tries of  modem  France,  received  the  impetus  which  it  has 
never  yet  lost*  To-day,  the  trees  producing  the  necessary 
food  of  the  silk-worm  are  found  mingled  with  olive 
groves,  throughout  the  Southern  provinces,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Rhone  as  far  northward  as  Lyons* 
Again,  in  this  city — as  famous  in  modern  times  for  its 
beautiful,  costly  silk  manufactures  as  were  Venice  and 
Florence  in  the  Middle  Ages — we  find  the  spinners  and 
weavers  restless  under  authority,  and  even  madly  anar- 
chistic. The  traveler  having  mounted  to  the  site  of  the 
Roman  forum,  and  overlooking  the  panorama  of  the  city 
with  its  two  historic  rivers  and  its  picturesque  quays,  is 
turned  by  his  guide  toward  a  densely  populated,  squalid 
quarter,  designated  as  "La  Croix  Rouge,"  which  is  the 
breeding-place  of  plots  against  governments,  sovereigns 
and  capital.  These  lodgings  and  wine-shops  harbored 
the  "group"  who  sent  forth  the  assassin  of  President  Car- 
not,  in  1894,  and  they  to-day  teem  with  the  similars  of 
Bresci  and  Czolgosz*  Thus  the  craftsmen  of  Milan,  of 
Lyons  and  of  our  own  Patterson  spin  their  fatal  webs 
which  reach  over  the  Alps  and  across  the  Atlantic ;  mer- 
cilessly involving  their  victims,  and  indifferent  to  the  peril 
that  they  may  be  caught  in  their  own  toils* 
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Passing  from  the  history  of  the 
silk  to  that  of  the  cotton  industry,  we  find  that  the  latter, 
as  a  great  modern  English  and  American  enterprise,  is 
best  treated  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Factory 
System*  But  a  few  points  of  antiquarian  interest  may  be 
rapidly  noted.  This  industry  has  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  India,  and  the  father  of  profane  history,  Herodo- 
tus, quaintly  records  that  ^^the  Indian  trees  bear  fleeces  as 
their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  the  sheep  in  excellence  and 
beauty/^  Tents  or  awnings  of  cotton,  in  the  Augustan 
age,  protected  the  Roman  Forum  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  order  that  the  persons  engaged  in  lawsuits  might  not 
suffer  sun-stroke*  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  beauty  of  In- 
dian cotton  fabrics  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Venetian 
and  Portuguese  navigators,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  cotton  was  found  to  be  the  principal  cloth- 
ing material  of  the  Mexicans*  In  India,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture is  not  confined  to  a  few  large  towns  or  districts. 
It  is  universal,  and  the  growth  of  the  raw  material  is 
nearly  as  general  as  the  production  of  food.  Everywhere 
the  women  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  spinning,  and 
almost  every  village  contains  its  weavers  who  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  the  scanty  clothing  required.  Being  a 
domestic  manufacture  conducted  with  the  most  primitive 
apparatus,  it  demands  neither  capital,  mills,  nor  an  assem- 
blage of  various  crafts.  But  the  methods  employed  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  being  triumphs  of  patience  and 
skill.  The  yarn  spun  by  the  dextrous  use  of  finger  and 
thumb,  imbibes,  during  this  process,  a  degree  of  warm 
moisture  which  incorporates  the  separate  threads  more 
perfectly  than  can  be  done  by  any  mechanical  means. 
The  fine  finish  and  the  durability  thus  assured  have  given 
rise  to  a  popular  belief  in  the  superior  merits  of  Indian 
cotton,  which,  however,  being  subjected  to  scientific  ex- 
amination, is  proven  the  inferior  of  the  best  grades  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  So  that  all  praise  is  due  to 
the  spinner  who,  in  her  own  way,  equals  the  manual 
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dexterity  of  the  Hindoo  weaver,  whose  acuteness  of  touch, 
flexibility  of  finger,  and  hereditary  instinct  (by  caste-laws 
he  is  bound  to  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors)  give  him  an 
unique  place  among  his  fellow  craftsmen  throughout  the 
world.  And  this  in  spite  of  little  or  no  aid  from  science, 
and  in  an  almost  barbarous  condition  of  the  mechanical 

arts* 

In  view  of  the  beauty  and  the 
small  cost  of  Indian  cotton  fabrics,  a  period  occurred  when 
the  manufacturers  of  all  European  countries  were  fearful 
of  ruin  through  competition.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  imported 
these  fabrics  in  large  quantities;  while  the  self-deceived 
patriots  and  pamp&eteers  of  the  day  made  their  moan 
against  the  ruin  of  home  industries*  In  the  year  1 678,  a 
pamphlet  was  issued  in  England  under  the  title :  ^^The 
Ancient  Trades  Decayed  and  Repaired  Again,^*  in  which 
the  author  bewailed  the  interference  of  the  imported  cot- 
tons with  the  home  manufactures  of  woolens ;  recommend- 
ing that  a  very  high  impost  be  placed  upon  the  former 
articles*  The  same  writer  favored  the  prohibition  of 
stage  coaches,  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  which  they 
did  to  the  hosts  of  the  wayside  inns,  by  conveying  trav- 
elers too  quickly  to  their  places  of  destination,  and  at  too 
slight  expense  to  themselves*  From  these  two  instances 
may  be  gathered  an  estimate  of  the  economic  sentiment 
and  knowledge  of  the  period,  which,  after  all,  differ  only 
in  degree  from  many  actually  existing  prejudices*  At  the 
period  mentioned,  even  so  sagacious  and  far-sighted  an 
author  as  Daniel  Defoe  did  not  escape  the  general  error 
that  it  was  not  merely  injurious  to  the  English  woolen 
and  silk  industries,  but  also  a  national  Ml  ''to  obtain 
clothing  cheaply  from  abroad,  rather  than  to  manufacture 
it  expensively  at  home.^^  This  opinion  expressed  in 
''The  Weekly  Review**  edited  by  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  compares  very  unfavorably  with  many  opinions 
upon  trade,  credit  and  currency,  which  are  contained  in 
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the  same  periodical,  and  have  a  distinct  flavor  of  modem 
economic  thought.  Furthermore,  in  extenuation  of  Defoe's 
illogical  reasoning,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  reflected 
not  only  the  popular  sentiment,  but  also  the  governmental 
ideas  of  the  time ;  since,  in  the  year  \  700,  nearly  a  decade 
before  the  utterance  quoted  from  *^The  Weekly  Review,*' 
an  act  of  William  III,  prohibited  the  introduction  into 
England  of  Indian  calicoes,  muslins  and  silks  for  domestic 
use,  either  as  apparel  or  as  furniture,  under  a  penalty  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  be  levied  upon  the  wearer 
or  the  seller.  As  we  know,  the  English  woolen  industries 
survived  the  perils  occasioned  through  the  influence  of 
the  East  India  Company*  They  sustained  also  the  far 
more  formidable  competition  of  the  home  cotton  manufac- 
tures, when  it  was  gradually  forced  upon  them  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  making  of 
fine  muslin  was  attempted  in  both  Lancashire  and  at 
Glasgow,  about  the  year  1 780,  with  weft  spun  upon  the 
jenny ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  yam  employed.  When,  however,  the  mule  was 
brought  into  general  use,  a  few  years  later,  both  weft  and 
warp  were  produced  sufficiently  fine  for  muslins.  And  so 
quickly  did  the  weaver  profit  by  the  improved  quality  of 
the  yarn,  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  muslin  were  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in  \  787. 

Simultaneously  with  the  rise  of 
the  English  cotton  industry,  the  Indian  craft  declined,  un- 
til, in  J 83 1,  the  manufacturers  of  Bengal  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  His  Majesty's  Trade  Council,  in  which  document 
they  set  forth  the  ruin  of  the  home  industry  and  prayed 
for  relief  from  the  excessive  imposts  levied  upon  their  fab< 
rics  in  Great  Britain ;  alleging  the  injustice  of  fixing  cus- 
toms duties  upon  the  Indian  fabrics,  while  the  cotton  cloth 
of  English  manufacture  was  admitted  into  their  own 
province  free  of  taxation.  From  this  time,  therefore,  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  the  Indian  manufacture  gradually 
failed.    But  as  a  fine-art  craft  and  a  village  industry,  it 
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can  never  cease  to  exist,  as  long  as  the  Hindoo  hand  re- 
tains its  cunning,  the  Indian  trees  *^bear  their  fleeces/*  and 
each  separate  £mlet  seeks  to  supply  its  own  necessary 
articles  of  use  and  consumption* 

There  now  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned but  one  other  raw  material :  flax,  which  is  largely 
employed  in  the  crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving*  Its  use 
is  most  ancient,  since  it  appears  in  the  hieroglyphs,  is 
found  in  the  swathing-bands  of  the  mummies,  and  fur- 
nished the  substance  of  the  textile  from  which  were  fash- 
ioned the  garments  of  the  priests  of  the  great  goddess  Isis 
in  Egypt*  It  best  flourishes,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, along  water-courses  and  in  low-lying  lands :  por- 
tions of  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Northern  and  Southern 
France,  and  certain  localities  of  England  being  especially 
adapted  to  its  production.  Its  manufactured  product, 
linen,  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry  and 
trade  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  can  be  included  in 
the  notes  upon  the  factory  system  now  to  follow. 

This  scheme  of  labor,  although 
largely  a  growth  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  machinery  and  steam  power 
to  industry,  was  not  unknown  in  the  ancient  civilizations, 
where  we  find  the  factory  under  the  disguise  of  the  slave- 
shop.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  factory  system  may  be 
said  to  have  developed  with  the  gilds,  since  it  is  recog- 
nized in  the  constitution  of  the  workshop,  with  its  master- 
craftsman,  its  journeymen  and  apprentices.  But  the  first 
factory,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  one  established  for  the 
production  of  silk  fabrics,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  in  Der- 
byshire, in  J7J9. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  system  extended  itself,  through  the  localization 
of  certain  great  industries;  the  separate  processes  of  a 
given  manufacture,  which  formerly  had  been  conducted 
as  domestic  labor,  being  brought  together  and  carried  on 
in  buildings  adapted  to  the  purpose.    In  these  places  of 
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torture  were  now  gathered  men,  women  and  children, 
who  worked  the  longest  hours  possible  with  the  most 
meagre  wages,  and  under  the  worst  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion and  morality*  These  were  the  days  of  absolute 
laissez-faire t  when  the  free  competition  of  individuals 
was  carried  to  its  limit*  No  factory  laws  existed  and  the 
condition  of  the  employed  depended  solely  upon  the  dispo- 
sition and  temper  of  the  employer*  The  laborers  of  Eng- 
land were  as  wretched  and  hopeless  as  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Third,  and  no  Black  Death  came  to  lighten  their 
misery  by  halving  their  numbers.  They  worked  like 
animals,  being,  in  truth,  yoked  to  machines,  and  they 
were  housed  worse  than  their  brothers  of  the  stable  and 
the  stye*  As  time  passed,  women  operatives  replaced 
men,  wherever  such  substitution  was  possible,  and  chil- 
dren women ;  such  measures  assuring  a  large  increase  of 
profits  to  the  capitalists*  Pens  were  established  on  the 
banks  of  canals,  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  collected 
from  the  scattered  cottages,  country  alms-houses  and  town 
streets*  They  were  seized  by  force  and  whipped  by  the 
bargemen  to  the  very  doors  of  the  merciless  mills*  In- 
fants of  five  years  were  allowed  to  work  in  cotton  facto- 
ries, from  five  o^cIock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night, 
and  children  of  eleven  were  confined  throughout  the  work- 
ing-day in  bleacheries,  in  an  atmosphere  averaging  one 
hundred  twenty  degrees*  In  addition  to  this  severe  labor 
which  they  accomplished  under  the  most  aggravating 
conditions,  they  often  walked  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
a  day,  to  and  from  the  factory,  and  many  records  exist  of 
children  too  young  to  be  trusted  alone,  who  were  literally 
driven  by  their  mothers,  at  the  dead  of  night,  to  begin 
their  hours  of  torture* 

The  rising  industrial  system  so 
conducted,  occasioned  the  most  unhappy  results  for  Eng- 
land* In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  half 
the  children  bom  in  the  manufacturing  centers  died  before 
arriving  at  maturity,  and  those  whose  tenure  of  life  was 
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the  strongest^  were  physically  exhausted  long  before  their 
entrance  upon  the  real  duties  of  life*  There  followed  a 
notable  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  adult  population  and 
indications  of  degeneracy  caused  the  rejection  of  large 
numbers  of  recruits  offering  themselves  for  the  army  and 
navy*  Indeed  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  Great  Britain  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  well  attested  by  the  most 
reliable  witnesses* 

But  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence an  evil  is  not  permitted  tc  be  lasting*  The  free 
competition  of  individuals  was  found  to  be  most  harmful 
in  its  results  upon  the  people*  The  great  questions  arose: 
Has  the  Government  the  right  of  interference?  Shall 
society  suffer  that  individuals  may  profit  ?  Shall  the  next 
and  succeeding  generations  be  weakened  that  private 
estates  may  be  emarged  ? 

These  momentous  questions 
oppressing  the  public  mind,  were  first  agitated  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himseK  a  master  manufacturer, 
who  had  risen  to  wealth,  power  and  station  through  the 
new  system  of  labor*  He  was  therefore  fitted  by  an  ex- 
perience to  understand  the  evils  which  he  chose  to  com- 
bat and  his  Bill,  presented  in  J  802,  had  for  its  object  to 
interfere  legally  with  the  natural  tendencies  of  unrestricted 
competition  in  the  labor  of  human  beings*  It  was  en- 
titled: 

*^An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed 
in  the  cotton  and  other  factories**' 

This  bill  was  the  forerunner  of 
later  and  more  comprehensive  Factory  Acts,  introduced 
in  successive  Parliaments  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  initial  step*  From  time  to  time,  the  work- 
ing classes  obtained  new  concessions  and  a  larger  freedom, 
until  in  1878,  the  laws  regulating  the  terms  of  their  em- 
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ployment  were  thoroughly  codified,  the  workman  being 
thereby  given  the  widest  freedom  and  the  employe  re- 
stricted within  the  narrowest  limits  of  personal  power  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  times* 

To  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  be  joined  that  of  Robert  Owen,  the  apostle  of 
factory  reform.  He  was  like  the  great  parliamentarian,  a 
man  skilled  in  economic  and  philanthropic  questions.  But 
his  wisdom  came  from  his  first  experience  as  a  workman, 
rather  than  from  that  of  his  successful  later  life ;  for  begin- 
ning as  a  child  cotton-spinner,  he  rose,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, to  be  the  overseer  of  five  hundred  operatives*  And 
although  the  manufacturer,  his  employer,  was  a  man  not 
unkind  to  his  workman,  yet  the  system  so  overpowered 
individual  will  and  effort  that  the  evils  were  almost  intol- 
erable. When  the  young  Owen  had  made  himself  the 
ablest  member  of  his  craft  in  the  Limited  Kingdom  and 
gained  acknowledgment  of  his  great  administrative  ability, 
he  turned  to  remedy  the  abuses  whose  enormity  he  had 
learned  to  understand  during  his  experience  as  a  child 
laborer.  He  consecrated  his  mature  powers  and  his 
Christ-like  sympathy  to  rescue  English  children  who  had 
known  no  cradle  but  the  hut  or  the  cellar,  and  who,  ex- 
cept for  him,  could  have  looked  forward  to  no  rest  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  grave.  The  spirit  of  Robert  Owen 
walked  abroad,  stirring  alike  Parliament,  economists,  peo- 
ple, and,  at  last,  mingling  with  the  new  English  art. 
Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, each  condensed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  can- 
vas the  story  of  the  Divine  Carpenter ;  giving  it  a  modern 
significance  which  compelled  attention,  even  though  it  ex- 
cited the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  critics  and  London 
society.  The  earlier  of  the  two  pictures  was  that  of  Mil- 
lais, who  named  his  book :  '^Christ  in  the  house  of  his 
parents,^^  a  title  which  was  often  changed  into  that  of 
''The  Carpenter's  Shop."  At  the  time  of  its  first  exhibi- 
tion, a  critic,  in  Charles  Dickens'  ''Household  Words,'' 
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wrote  of  it  a  detailed  description  which  is  a  grim  com- 
mentary on  the  then  attitude  of  London  toward  its  poor* 
The  critic  condemns  the  picture  as  mean,  odious,  repul- 
sive, revolting ;  as  reminiscent  of  the  gin-palace,  the  hos- 
pital and  the  East  End.  To-day,  no  journalist  would 
dare  so  to  express  himself,  for  the  claims  of  Whitechapel 
to  consideration,  pity  and  assistance  are  broadly  recog- 
nized* And  Millais,  like  Robert  Owen,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  child-laborer,  when  he  showed  the  little  Christ  in 
the  company  of  the  older,  distressed  and  besotted  carpen- 
ters, with  his  hand  sorely  wounded  by  his  tools,  seeking 
aid  from  his  parents*  Another  phase  of  the  same  subject 
was  treated  in  the  second  picture:  Holman  Hunt's 
'^Shadow  of  the  Cross,'*  in  which  the  interior  of  the  car- 
penter's shop  is  again  displayed*  This  time,  the  innocent 
victim  of  society  is  represented  as  a  mature  man,  with  his 
foot  treading  a  long  serpent-like  shaving  which  trails  its 
length  across  the  floor,  and  his  arms  stretched  out  in 
weariness,  projecting  the  shadow  of  the  Cross :  that  other 
name  for  the  daily  crucifixion  of  toil. 

In  our  own  day  of  science — 
social  as  well  as  physical — the  rights  of  the  workman  to 
the  free  gifts  of  nature  are  recognized.  Darkness,  dirt, 
sewage  and  smoke  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the  fit  envi- 
ronment of  the  laborer,  and  the  time  of  his  liberation  from 
the  town  of  weary,  sickly  drudges,  immersed  in  dust  and 
germs  is  near  at  hand*  Science,  in  the  form  of  free  sani- 
tation, good  food,  pleasurable  thought  and  recreation,  is  to 
lead  him  back  to  nature* 

The  factory  system,  with  all  its 
crying  abuses,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  necessary  step 
in  social  evolution.  Indeed,  it  has  been  characterized  by 
Mr*  Carroll  Wright,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  as  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  system  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  evils  of  the  earlier  days  he 
believes  to  have  been  the  results  of  labor  which  had  be- 
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come  pauperized  in  the  agricultural  districts  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  factory  has  not  so  much  destroyed  the  home, 
as  it  has  enabled  the  members  of  broken  families  to  earn 
a  livelihood*  The  cottage  of  the  old-time  industries — 
continues  Mr.  Wright — was  not  the  ideal  home  pictured 
by  poetry*  History  calls  it  a  hut,  and  there  the  looms 
and  the  wheel  disputed  with  the  inmates  for  room.  No 
surveillance  of  manners  or  morals  was  possible,  and  iso- 
lation tended  toward  the  development  of  vice*  The 
factory  by  giving  regular  employment  to  the  unskilled  and 
the  ignorant,  becomes  an  active  power  for  the  elevation 
of  the  race*  It  does  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  develop  de- 
generacy in  the  skilled,  but  is  rather  an  educative  means 
tor  the  untaught*  It  is  easily  the  best  scheme  of  labor 
which  has  been  yet  devised* 

From  this  favorable  view  as 
contrasted  with  the  darker  aspect  of  the  question  but  one 
deduction  is  possible*  The  present  labor  system,  like  all 
human  expedients,  is  a  mingling  of  good  and  evil*  It  is 
temporary  to  a  degree,  and  in  order  to  be  made  useful,  it 
must  be  constantly  subject  to  change,  like  life  itself*  It 
must  accept  the  now  waiting  and  transforming  touch  of 
science*  Meanwhile  the  question  what  wtU  be  the  next 
stage  in  the  evolutionary  series :  Slave-shop,  workshop, 
cottage,  factory,  is  one  that  must  stir  the  hearts  of  all  men 
to  whom  ''  nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign/' 
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Xlie  Haslemere  Industries 


Modern 
civilization 
prides  itself 
on  its  power 
machinery 
and  devices 
for  saving 
labor  and 
increasing 
productio  n  ♦ 
Our  own 
cou  n  t  r  y 
leads  the 
world  in  this 
class  of  in- 
ventive abil- 
ity. It  is  pleasantt  therefore,  to  those  who  have  feared 
that  the  hand  might  forget  its  cunning,  to  know  that  in 
the  very  midst  of  this  busy  factory  life  there  are  places 
where  the  old  handicrafts  of  long  ago  are  being  re-estab- 
lished. 

Quietly,  through  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  such  crafts  are  getting  a  firm 
foothold.  The  advent  of  machinery  and  steam  had  well 
nigh  crushed  them  out,  but  in  far  quarters  almost  inacces- 
sible to  the  busy  manufacturing  centers  and  dependent  on 
their  own  resources,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  loom,  the 
simple  tool  had  never  ceased,  and  were  ready  to  be  called 
into  active  work  again. 

For  thirty  years  this  revival  has 
been  slowly  gaining  force.  Gradually  a  keen  desire  for  a 
general  renewal    of  the    ancient  handicrafts    was  felt. 
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Through  the  lengfth  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
small  hamlets,  in  parish  rooms,  in  distant  lonely  cottages, 
and  even  in  great  rushing  London  and  Birmingham  the 
hand  began  again  to  work  with  the  old  time  tools. 

Many  interests  united  in  this 
impetus  toward  handwork.  Ruskin,  Morris,  Bume- 
Jones,  and  others,  used  their  efforts  for  an  art  uplifting 
and  joyful,  where  hand,  heart  and  mind  would  work  to- 
gether ;  earnest  women  of  the  highest  rank  gave  their  in- 
fluence to  the  movement  to  help  increase  the  incomes  of 
their  poor  tenantry ;  social  workers  called  for  handicrafts 
that  the  people  might  keep  happy  and  employed  in  the 
home  villages  and  not  rush  into  the  crowded  cities ;  phil- 
anthropists saw  herein  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  bless- 
ing of  nappy  work  to  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged  who 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  weary  hours  idly. 

So  widespread  was  the  move- 
ment that  a  combined  action  of  aU  of  these  workers  was 
fdt  advisable,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago  the  Home 
Arts  and  Industries  Association  was  formed  with  its 
headquarters  at  Albert  Hall,  London.  In  this  interesting 
Association  are  banded  together  handworkers  of  every 
description  and  aim.  It  may  be  but  a  class  of  a  few  little 
children  making  baskets  in  some  lonely  parish,  or  it  may 
be  an  industry  with  its  work  placed  on  a  businesslike  foot- 
ing, which  asks  for  patronage  not  on  account  of  the  needs 
of  infirmities  of  the  workers  but  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  product.  All  are  united,  however,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest  in  creating  higher  ideals  in  the  people,  in 
making  good  conditions  of  labor,  and  in  bringing  happi- 
ness tlvough  interesting,  useful  handwork. 

It  is  to  the  class  known  in  the 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  as  a  *MeveIoped 
industry*^  (regularly  competing  in  the  open  market)  that 
the  Weaving  and  Tapestry  Houses  of  Haslemere  belong. 

A  more  ideal  setting  for  a  vil- 
lage industry,  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  make  good 
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hand-made  materials  under  ideal  conditions,  could  scarcely 
be  found*  In  the  southwest  comer  of  Surrey,  in  a  deep 
valley  between  wooded  cliffs,  is  the  little  town  which 
straggles  picturesquely  in  winding  lanes  like  wandering 
vines  up  the  steep  slopes.  In  summer,  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, the  eye  traverses  stretches  yellow  with  gorse  and 
broom,  and  purple  with  heather  up  to  the  high,  dark  ridge 
of  Hindhead»  On  the  top  stands  high  against  the  sky  the 
cross  which  marks  Gibbet  Hall,  where  the  execution  of  a 
sailor^s  murderers  once  took  place.  Below  the  cross  is  a 
romantic  lonely  hollow  called  the  Devil^s  Punch  Bowl, 
around  whose  rim  Smike  and  Nicholas  Nickleby,  as  they 
were  going  from  London  to  Portsmouth  to  seek  their 
fortune,  walked  and  read  the  description  of  the  sailor^s 
murder* 

The  atmosphere  of  Haslemere 
is  artistic  and  literary.  Here  George  Eliot  lived  on  the 
Shotter  Mill  way,  Tyndall  built  high  on  Hindhead  and 
Tennyson^s  home  looked  out  on  the  Blackdown.  Artists 
and  writers  still  gather  here* 

The  village  keeps  its  mediaeval 
appearance*  The  cottages  of  the  people  are  low,  with 
slanting  tiled  roofs*  These  ancient  hand-made  tiles  of 
many  varieties  are  well  known  to  architects  and  antiqua- 
rians* The  lanes  are  often  so  steep  that  the  sidewalk  is 
only  on  one  side,  while  a  high,  abrupt  cliff  rises  on  the 
other*  The  sidewalk  gradually  ascends  above  the  road- 
way and  the  cottages  open  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  steep 
staircase  descending  to  the  road*  This  gives  a  curious 
and  picturesque  effect  to  the  old  stone  cottages  and  the 
half  timber  houses  with  their  overhanging  stories*  The 
workers  in  the  Haslemere  Industries  five  in  such  homes 
as  these,  surrounded  from  birth  with  charming  nature  and 
the  simple  artistic  handwork  of  man* 

In  only  one  instance  does  Hasle- 
mere leave  its  quaint,  old-time  fife  and  become  an  ugly 
modern  business  village*    From  the  railroad  station  deep 
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in  the  valley  to  the  quaint  little  Weaving  House  modem 
factory  conditions  seem  to  struggle  for  a  footing.  Foundry 
Road  is  a  paved  street  with  work  shops,  stores  and  work- 
ing men^s  houses  crowding  one  another  together.  When 
the  road  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  narrow  valley^  the  Weav- 
ing House  and  its  close  companion,  the  Tapestry  House, 
stand  as  if  to  utter  a  protest  and  block  the  way  against 
the  farther  march  of  ugliness.  Beyond  them  the  open 
vafley  stretches,  the  wooded  hills  show  winding  paths  and 
the  birds  sing  in  meadow  and  copse. 

In  front  of  the  Industries  the  road 
slopes  upward,  so  that  the  buildings  are  partly  below  the 
level.  Bridges  swing  across  from  the  road  to  the  second 
stories,  and  steps  lead  down  to  the  ground  floors  of  the 
buildings. 

From  the  open  windows  of  the 
Weaving  House  the  steady  click  and  thud  of  the  looms 
and  the  whirr  of  the  wheels  are  heard  by  passers-by.  A 
sign  hangs  over  the  gate  on  the  bridge  bearing  the  name : 
"Haslemere  Weaving  Industry,*^  and  below,  a  placard 
bids  visitors  welcome* 

More  than  eight  years  ago 
these  industries  were  started  that  the  village  girls  might 
have  happy  employment  and  remain  in  the  fresh  whole- 
some vdlage  life  instead  of  drifting  to  London.  It  was 
felt  by  the  public  spirited  founder,  Joseph  King,  whose 
home  was  in  their  midst,  that  beautiful  hand-made  ma- 
terials were  needed  and  would  have  purchasers  if  the 
opportunity  were  offered.  His  confidence  was  justified. 
From  a  small  beginning  the  industries  are  now  well 
housed.  Two  workshops  of  two  stories  each,  simple, 
attractive,  adequate  to  the  needs,  are  filled  with  happy, 
appreciative  workers.  The  designer  for  both  houses  is 
Mr.  Godfrey  Blount,  a  well  known  artist.  His  wife  is 
the  inspiring  director  of  the  Tapestry  House.  The 
Weaving  House  is  also  under  a  capable  manager,  who 
goes  in  and  out  among  her  corps  of  workers,  advising,  di- 
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recting^  assisting — sometimes  at  the  spinning  wheel,  again 
at  the  loom  over  some  intricate  pattern  which  must  be 
worked  in  by  the  hand  rather  than  by  the  shuttle. 

Each  day  has  its  visitors  who 
have  heard  of  the  rare  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  have 
often  come  long  distances  to  see  them.  At  such  times 
the  workroom  is  aglow  with  color,  for  out  from  deep 
carved  chests  and  from  high  old  presses  are  taken  the 
woven  stuffs,  delightful  in  texture  and  harmonious  in 
color,  and  hung  up  or  thrown  over  tables*  The  ma- 
terials are  all  handwoven  and  sometimes  handspun. 
They  are  used  for  many  purposes — hangings,  table  and 
sideboard  covers,  dress  goods,  etc,  A  revival  of  a  beau- 
tiful old  Scandinavian  craft  is  seen  in  the  pattern  weav- 
ing, and  simpler  designs  are  made  with  treadle  weaving* 
AU  have  a  distinct  character  of  design  which  belongs  to 
the  Haslemere  Industries* 

The  village  girls  can  be  seen 
at  the  looms  making  like  materials*  The  warm  colored 
walls  and  sloping  ceiling  make  a  constant  sunshine 
within*  Soft  green  window  draperies  obscure  the  too 
brilliant  afternoon  light  which  pours  through  the  large 
windows* 

The  cheerful,  healthful  work- 
rooms, the  mediaeval  furniture  of  chests,  presses,  wheels, 
reels  and  looms,  the  bold  fine  coloring  of  the  stuffs,  the 
white  aproned  village  workers*  and  the  wide  stretching 
meadows  and  steep  hills  of  fair  Surrey,  as  seen  through 
the  windows,  are  a  pleasant  picture  of  labor  under  ideal 
conditions* 

The  first  floor  of  the  Weaving 
House  is  used  principally  for  the  preparation  of  the  warp* 
Here  the  village  girls  are  at  work  at  spinning  wheels, 
spooling  jacks,  warping  mill  and  warping  frame* 

The  Tapestry  House  beyond 
has  tapestry  and  rug  looms  on  its  first  floor*  Wool  rugs 
with  harmonious  designs  and  colorings  are  a  specialty  of 
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this  branch  of  the  industry.  Great  stores  of  soft  colored 
vegetable-dyed  wools  line  the  shelves  on  the  walls. 
Welsh  and  Scotch  cottages  supply  much  of  this  material. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Tapes- 
try House  is  devoted  to  **  peasant  tapestry/*  a  rich  linen 
applique  work  suitable  for  wall  hangings  and  ceremonial 
uses^  as  well  as  for  enriching  materials  for  home  decors- 
tion.  This  is  like  its  sister,  the  weaving  room,  in  its 
coloring.  On  the  upper  side  walls  Mr.  Blount  has 
wrought  in  gesso  with  his  own  hands  fine  characteristic 
designs.  On  shelves  stand  German  and  English  hand- 
made pottery  picked  up  by  Mr.  Blount  in  his  journeys 
among  peasant  home  workers.  Rugs  and  applique  em- 
broideries, rich  with  traditional  design,  hang  on  the  lower 
walls. 

The  same  workers  continue 
year  after  year.  They  have  pride  in  their  work  and  ap- 
preciation of  it.  As  yet  they  do  not  carry  out  their  own 
designs,  though  Mr.  Blount  would  desire  this  if  possible. 

The  spirit  of  the  workrooms  is 
happy,  helpful,  natural  and  industrious.  Rush  and  worry 
are  never  present.  Haslemere  materials  are  to  be  found 
in  use  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  showing  their  love 
for  their  handicraft. 

The  industries  are  self-support- 
ing, though  not  yielding  heavy  revenues.  The  wages 
are  not  large,  but,  as  it  costs  less  to  live  in  Haslemere 
than  in  London,  the  sum  received  is  perhaps  of  equal 
value.  The  sales  of  material  are  continuous  though  not 
extensive.  They  have  increased  in  amount  in  proportion 
as  the  English  people  have  grown  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  handwoven  stuffs.  They  find  their  market  in  Hasle- 
mere in  the  daily  visitor,  and  in  London  at  the  Peasant 
Arts  Society,  8  Queen^s  Road,  Bayswater  W. ;  the  Gild 
of  Handicraft,  9  Maddox  St.,  Regent ;  the  yearly  spring 
sale  and  exhibition  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, and  also,  at  times,  at  Liberty^s. 
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From  the  designer  and  hand- 
worker^ Godfrey  Blount^  Haslemere  receives  the  inspira- 
tion which  gives  these  hand  industries  their  unique  char- 
acteristics.  Believing  that  the  redemption  of  art  must 
come  from  workers  who,  with  loving  touch,  decorate  use- 
ful things — be  it  only  simple  articles  of  every-day  use — 
Mr*  Blount  himself  lends  his  hand  in  all  parts  of  the  work* 
He  does  not  expect  every  village  worker  to  become  capa- 
ble of  originating  beautiful  designs ;  he  feels  the  creative 
imagination  to  be  a  rare  gift.  But  he  does  successfully 
endeavor  to  cultivate  among  his  band  of  workers  an  ap- 
preciation and  spontaneous  imagination  which  will  inspire 
the  hand  to  express  itself  in  some  way*  That  such  work 
may  give  opportunity  for  higher  aims,  he  would  have 
pupils  learn  to  draw  and  also  to  design*  He  would  also 
have  them  study  the  traditions  of  art,  not  merely  to  copy 
the  results,  but  to  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  art 
that  in  their  hearts  they  may  realize  another^s  heart  back 
of  a  design* 

His  own  loving  study  of  the 
past  shows  itself  in  his  characteristic  use  of  Coptic  mo- 
tives in  the  materials  and  in  his  book,  ^* Arbor  Vitae*** 
He  feels  that  the  present  revival  of  handicraft  will  mean 
little  for  art  if  it  be  but  a  philanthropic  occupation  for  idle 
hours  or  a  means  of  keeping  people  from  the  public  houses* 
It  must  be  the  dawn  of  nobler  conceptions  of  the  charm 
of  labor  and  of  the  unity  of  life.  Workers  everywhere 
must  feel  the  happiness  of  impressing  their  own  highest 
feeling  on  the  objects  they  are  making. 

The  success  of  the  Haslemere 
Weaving  and  Tapestry  Houses  is  drawing  other  hand- 
workers to  Haslemere*  On  the  hills  far  back  in  the  copse 
a  wheel,  warping  frame  and  loom  are  at  work  in  the 
hands  of  an  artistic  charming  woman*  Cheerily  she 
makes  soft,  clinging  cotton  and  linen  materials  in  pure 
white  or  with  the  delicate  coloring  of  pale  sunset  skies, 
such  fabrics  as  the  Greek  matron  would  have  delighted  to 
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use  for  chiton  or  peptos,  or  with  which  the  Church 
could  deck  its  altars* 

On  a  high  terrace  looking  down 
on  Haslemere  a  small  kiln  has  been  built.  Another 
worker,  long  connected  with  one  of  the  noted  potteries 
in  Southern  England,  is  now  working  out  his  own  de- 
signs on  hand-made  tiles* 

Across  the  narrow  vafley,  an 
artist  and  designer  of  long  experience  has  secured  a  sim- 
ple little  building.  During  the  summer  Mr*  Hooper  was 
busily  at  work  putting  hand  looms  in  place  and  setting 
up  the  mysterious  cobwebs  of  the  Jacquard  harness.  By 
this  time  exquisite  brocades  with  wonderful  designs  car- 
ried out  in  pure  silk  and  threads  of  precious  metals  are 
coming  from  the  little  shop. 

These  hand  industries  of  Hasle- 
mere seem  to  prophesy  a  new  birth  of  art.  Throughout 
Great  Britain  hundreds  of  villages  are  quietly  working  at 
like  crafts.  Cottages  once  poor  and  dismal  are  becoming 
prosperous  and  happy. 

In  America,  too,  we  have  a  few 
such  garden  spots  where  the  hand  is  employed  in  noble 
work.  Deerfield  and  other  places  are  raising  in  us  the 
appreciation  of  true  workmanship,  for,  in  the  words  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  has  worked  successfully 
in  the  far  Northern  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  for 
the  return  of  the  old  handicrafts, 

**Men*s  eyes  see  again, 
Men^s  minds  live  again, 
Men^s  hands  fashion  again.*' 


THi:  life:  history  or  a  design 

IT  is  most  usual  to  consider  decorative  art  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view;  but  it  may,  with  profit,  be 
treated  by  the  biologist ;  for  all  delineations  used  as  orna- 
ment have  an  individuality  and  life-history  which  are  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  independently  from  their  artistic 
merit.  The  lotus-border,  the  Greek  egg  and  dart  mould- 
ing, the  alligator  derivatives  of  Oriental  textiles  may  be 
studied  as  so  many  specimens  in  natural  history.  And 
rightly  to  understand  and  classify  them  they  must  be  ap- 
proached with  scientific  methods*  In  biology,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  in  order  to  seize  and  to  understand  the  phenom- 
ena of  life,  the  student  must  form  a  series :  comparing  the 
complex  and  highly  developed  animal  with  a  lower  form, 
and  this  latter  in  turn  with  a  still  simpler  and  less  special- 
ized organism*  The  same  means  must  be  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  arts  of  design,  whenever  their  history  and 
evolution  become  things  of  moment*  A  complex  delinea- 
tion adroitly  conceals  its  source  and  origin,  to  determine 
which  the  investigator  must  follow  its  less  and  less  spe- 
cialized forms  backward  into  barbaric  art,  and  thence  into 
savage  ornament,  which  is  the  analogue  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  organic  life* 

It  is  now  recognized  that  biolo- 
gists, ethnologists  and  art-critics  may  work  side  by  side 
and  with  reciprocal  profit;  that  science  has  broken  or 
made  thin  the  walls  separating  the  various  divisions  of  in- 
tellectual activity*  Therefore,  the  term  ^*life-history,*'  as 
applied  to  a  given  example  of  ornament,  will  be  accepted 
without  question.  The  life  of  a  design,  like  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  consists  of  three  stages,  or  periods :  in- 
fancy, maturity  and  old  age,  or,  more  simply,  birth, 
growth  and  decay.  It  is  never  stationary ;  but,  like  liv- 
ing things,  undergoes  a  slow  and  constant  change. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of 
artistic  expression  owes  its  origin  to  realism :  the  delinea- 
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tor  yielding  to  that  desire  to  imitate  which  is  among  the 
strongest  impulses  of  human  nature.  The  first  represen- 
tation of  an  object^  employed  as  ornament,  is  intended  to 
be  true  and  suggestive;  but  especially  among  barbarous 
people,  the  delineation  fails,  because  of  lack  of  skill  in  the 
artist,  or  the  unsuitability  of  the  materials  employ ed. 
This  first  representation  corresponds  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
organism  into  the  world  of  living  things.  As  the  animal 
or  plant,  immediately  on  birth,  becomes  subject  to  influ- 
ences which  determine  to  a  degree  the  course  of  its  life ; 
so  the  design,  which,  although  it  can  not  lose  the  impress 
of  the  race  and  civilization  which  produced  it,  is  yet  acted 
upon  by  forces  which  give  it  individuality,  and  provide 
for,  or  arrest  its  development.  Among  these  external  in- 
fluences may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Degeneration  of  the  design  through  incompetent 
copying. 

Conventional  treatment  for  decorative  purposes. 

Simplification  through  repeated  copying. 

Debasement  resulting  from  an  imperfect  or  per- 
verted artistic  instinct. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  the 
lotus-design  offers  a  most  inviting  study.  First  of  aU,  a 
word  must  be  said  regarding  the  division  of  ornament  to 
which  it  belongs.  According  to  the  terminology  adopted 
by  an  eminent  scholar,  whose  theories  form  tne  basis  of 
the  present  article,  it  is  a  phyllomorph  (plant-form),  and, 
as  such,  belongs  to  a  small  class ;  inasmuch  as  plant-life 
is  passive  ana  does  not  force  itself  so  aggressively  upon 
the  attention  as  do  the  forms  of  animals  (zoomorpns). 
This  explanation  would  account  for  the  nature  of  objects 
imitated  by  savages  in  their  ornament,  which  consists 
largely  of  animal  forms  easily  traceable  to  their  source,  if 
the  conventions  used  by  the  designer  be  once  apprehended. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  plant-forms  in  ornament 
are  never  adopted  by  those  incapable  of  high  civilization, 
and  they  are  generally  the  sign  of  peoples  already  well 
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advanced ;  since  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  they  are  rem- 
iniscent, representing  something  lost  and  regretted:  a 
cherished  part  of  the  free  life  of  nature*  Finally,  thpse 
plants  into  which  a  spiritual  meaning  can  be  read  are  test 
able  to  establish  themselves  in  decorative  art*  The 
lotus  was  introduced  by  religion,  established  by  sym- 
bolism and  propagated  by  the  habit  and  frequency  of  sight* 
In  ancient  Egypt,  this  flower  was  a  sun-symbol  and 
was  associated  with  the  eagk  and  the  hawk,  which, 
among  zoomorphs  (animal  forms),  typified  the  same  nat- 
ural force*  This  first  relationship  gradually  led  to  others 
in  which  the  primitive  symbol  was  absorbed  and  lost* 
So  that  the  lotus  became  a  well  recognized  emblem  of 
life,  resurrection,  reproductive  force  ana  immortality*  It 
was  painted  and  carved  for  several  thousand  years  in  Egypt 
alone,  and  appeared  as  a  decorative  theme  composed  of 
isolated  flowers,  rising  straight  and  high  upon  their  stems, 
as  if  these  latter  were  issuing  from  their  native  element : 
the  slimy  ooze  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile*  This  separation  of 
the  component  elements  of  the  design  was  a  decorative 
fault,  as  a  marked  lack  of  unity  resulted  therefrom,  mar- 
ring the  otherwise  beautiful  and  graceful  pattern*  It  re- 
mained for  another  people,  skilled  in  the  making  of  tex- 
tiles, to  remedy  the  defect  by  joining  the  stems  of  the 
flowers ;  so  giving  to  the  design  suggestions  of  a  fringe* 
In  connection  with  the  lotus  derivative,  the  Assyrians 
used  another  floral  pattern,  also  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, This  was  the  rosette  so  frequently  employed  even 
to-day  in  ceiling  decorations  in  stucco*  It  was  originally 
drawn  from  the  cross-section  of  the  seed  vessels  of  the 
lotus,  and  its  union  with  the  first  design  was  a  natural 
and  happy  one*  There  are  indeed  authorities — among 
whom  Layard,  the  archaeologist  and  excavator— who  claim 
originality  for  the  Assyrian  flower  pattern ;  asserting  it  to 
have  been  conventionalized  from  the  scarlet  tulip  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  blooms  luxuriantly  over  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia*     But  even  allowing  the  truth  of 
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this  statement,  it  remains  that  the  lotus  motive  overran 
Assyrian  art;  whether  it  was  accepted  from  the  Nile 
country,  or  whether  it  found  a  pre-existing  design  upon 
which  it  could  be  engrafted.  In  comparing  the  flower  de- 
sign as  employed  by  the  two  peoples,  a  critic  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself : 

**  T  h  e  Assyrians  borrowed 
their  motive  from  Egypt,  but  they  gave  it  more  than 
Egyptian  perfection.  They  gave  it  the  definite  shapes 
that  even  Greece  did  not  disdain  to  copy.  In  the  Egyptian 
frieze  the  cones  (buds)  and  flowers  are  disjointed ;  their 
isolation  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  eye  and  the  reason. 
In  the  Assyrian  pattern,  they  are  attached  to  a  continuous 
undulating  stem,  whose  sinuous  lines  add  greatly  to  the 
elegance  of  the  composition.^^ 

The  textile  skill  of  the  Assyrians 
already  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  their  success  in  the  flower 
motive,  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  examples  discovered  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard  in  the  Ninevite  palaces.  In  one  of 
these  there  is  a  repeated  and  pendant  disc  or  sphere,  as  a 
variation  from  the  flower;  all  the  pendants  being  con- 
nected by  a  single  cord,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  drawn 
into  loops  by  their  weight.  The  flower-motive  thus, 
among  the  two  earliest  artistic  peoples,  took,  with  each,  a 
distinct  form  resulting  from  natural  causes.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian temple — which  represented  the  world — the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  walls  were  adorned  with  long  stems  of  lotus, 
or  papyrus — bouquets  of  water-plants  emerging  from  the 
great  river.  The  Assyrian  design,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
fluenced by  the  textile  idea,  and  suggesting  a  tasseled 
fringe,  is  never  without  a  looped  base  line  and  is  pendant 
rather  than  upright.  It  no  longer  recalls  the  river  country 
with  its  water-plants,  but  rather  the  wide  plains  of  the 
Orient,  against  whose  fierce  heat  the  tent,  canopy  and 
curtain  offered  a  grateful  protection.  To  illustrate  the 
rich,  decorative  effect  of  these  early  systems  of  ornament, 
no  better  example  can  be  found  than  the  picture  of  Sir 
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Edward  Poynter,  representing  **  The  Queen  of  Sheba  at 
the  court  of  King  Solomon/^  in  which  the  lotus  derivative 
and  the  rosette  cover  wall  and  ceiling  and  balustrade  to 
form  a  bewildering  maze  of  graceful  form  and  brilliant 
color* 

From  Assyrian  ornament,  the 
flower-pattern  passed  into  Greece  through  the  medium  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  especially  Cyprus,  whose 
people  were  both  artistic  and  commercial*  The  Greek 
decorators  appropriated  the  design,  as  modified  in  Middle 
Asia ;  that  is,  with  the  flowers  represented  as  partly  faded 
and  with  curling  sepals*  Architects,  painters  and  potters 
were  content  to  reproduce  this  one  design  for  many  cen- 
turies, with  but  slight  variations;  thus  showing,  as  a 
critic  has  remarked,  a  decorative  conservatism  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  mental  unrest  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
always  seeking  new  things*  Under  the  false  name  of  the 
honeysuckle  pattern,  the  Greek  form  is  familiar  to  every 
grammar-school  pupil;  and  no  eye,  however  artistically 
untrained,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  parent  of  the  acroteria 
(roof-ornaments)  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  lotus  pattern  as 
treated  under  the  Theban  kings*  No  less  than  the 
**Greek  honeysuckle,^*  is  the  French  ftear  de  lis  a  descend- 
ant of  the  lotus-pattern,  although  it  was  complicated 
through  Assyrian  influence,  with  the  date-tree  head  sup- 
ported and  flanked  by  horns — a  familiar  sight  in  Eastern 
countries,  where  this  combination  was  used  to  avert  the 
power  of  demons  and  of  the  Evil  Eye*  The  decorative 
quality  of  these  objects  was  observed  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  possibly,  also,  came  to  believe  in  their  magic  influ- 
ence, and  the  fleur  de  lis  was  adopted  into  French  her- 
aldry by  King  Louis  VII*  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  midway  in  the  twelfth  century*  A  lotus  original 
has  been  acknowledged  for  the  Ionic  capital,  whose 
volutes,  if  studied  in  the  earliest  and  through  the  transi- 
tional examples,  are  plainly  seen  to  be  the  withering  sepals 
of  the  sacred  water-plant*    Finally,  the  **cgg  and  dart" 
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mouldings  which  passed  from  the  Greek  into  the  Renas- 
cence ornament,  is  probably  a  lotus  derivative,  as  many 
of  the  first  critics  would  have  us  to  believe*  Owen  Jones 
and  de  Vesley,  among  the  foreign  archaeologists,  and  Pro- 
fessor Goodyear,  the  American,  independently  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  moulding  in  question  is  nothing 
beside  a  **simplified^^  lotus  design ;  that  is,  a  form  in  which 
one  member  is  developed  and  accentuated  to  the  partial 
obliteration  of  the  remaining  elements*  So  considered, 
the  egg  and  dart  pattern  becomes  simply  a  semi-oval  left 
between  two  lotus  trefoils,  the  dart  being  the  central  scpaU 
The  design  first  used  upon  flat  surfaces,  was  further 
slightly  modified,  when  the  flat  oval  areas  were  carved  as 
rounded  projections* 

It  would  therefore  appear  that 
the  plant-forms  used  still  to-day  in  the  decoration  which 
meets  our  glance  from  wall  and  rugs  and  hangings  may 
largely  be  traced  to  a  common  parent :  the  lotus*  And 
however  ill-founded  and  fantastic  this  statement  may  at 
first  seem,  it  has  been  deduced  from  patient  investigations, 
like  those  pursued  by  Darwin  in  his  work  upon  the  **Ori- 
gin  of  Species,^*  which  revolutionized  the  world  of  science* 

The  study  of  design  pursued 
by  the  biological  method,  even  gains  in  interest  when  it  is 
applied  to  animal  forms*  The  tapestries,  rugs  and  pot- 
tery which  compose  so  large  a  part  of  our  material  en- 
vironment teem  with  these  concealed  zoomorphs*  A 
wavy  line,  a  scroll,  a  geometric  pattern,  which  apparently 
has  no  relationship  with  any  created  thing,  is  most  often 
the  long-developed,  *^  simplified  ^^  form  of  some  bird, 
beast,  or  fish  which,  ages  ago,  seized  the  ready  imagina- 
tion of  a  semi-barbarous  designer*  To  illustrate  this 
point,  we  have  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  series  of  draw- 
ings which  are  found  in  Holmes'  *^  Ancient  Art  of  the 
Province  of  Chiriqui,  Colombia  :'*  an  admirable  study 
contained  in  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  published  at  Washington,  in  J  888. 
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The  series,  copied  from  Mr. 
Holmes*  study,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
article,  begins  with  a  highly  conventionalized  representa- 
tion of  an  alligator,  which  animal,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  invariably  finds  its  way  into  the  decorative  art  of 
its  native  districts.  In  the  illustration,  the  salient  features 
of  the  animal  alone  receive  attention :  the  serpentine  line 
of  the  back;  the  scales,  here  indicated  by  spotted  triangles ; 
the  gaping  mouth,  with  a  row  of  dashes  for  the  teeth ; 
altogether,  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  feelings  which  the 
alligator  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the  semi-barbarous  mind. 

These  suggestive  decorations 
having  been  scattered  among  the  people,  produce  a  new 
class  of  works,  whose  ruling  feature  is  **  simplification  i" 
that  is,  types  in  which  the  leading  features  are  retained, 
while  the  minor  characteristics  are  always  obscured,  and, 
in  some  cases,  almost  wholly  obliterated.  So,  in  the 
second  drawing  of  the  series,  the  body  of  the  alligator 
is  without  scales,  the  head  devoid  of  eyes,  the  mouth 
barren  of  teeth,  and  the  upward  curve  of  the  tip  of  the 
upper  jaw  greatly  exaggerated — which  last  peculiarity 
would  correspond  in  biology  to  a  highly  specialized  organ. 

Following  the  designers  who 
**  simplify,*'  come  others  in  whose  hands  the  types  become 
degenerate.  In  the  third  term  of  our  series,  we  find  the 
alligator  reduced  to  a  curved  line  and  a  spot ;  to  a  curved 
line  without  spots;  or  to  a  continuous  chevron,  with 
spots  filling  the  triangles  made  by  the  indented  line.  A 
mere  suggestion  is  all  that  remains  of  the  conventionalized 
alligator  of  the  first  term  of  the  series ;  the  strength  of  the 
simplified  form  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  decay  has  invaded 
the  design,  and  its  indentity  can  not  be  determined  save 
by  the  touchstone  of  science. 

These  illustrations  might  be 
prolonged  indefinitely  to  show  the  curious  mingling  of 
animal  with  vegetable,  or  of  animal  with  textile  forms. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  suggest 
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agreeable  and  useful  employment  for  an  idle  hour,  through 
the  study  of  any  given  design  which  shall  meet  the  eye  in 
tapestries,  floor-coverings,  wall-hangings  or  cabinet  work* 
Evolution  is  the  pass-word  of  the  hour,  and  studies  in 
origin,  development  and  degeneration,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment found,  are  in  chord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age* 


;^^^^^^^ 


BRAIN  AND  HAND 

♦♦'T'HROUGH  the  eye  and  brain  to  the  hand''  is  the 
•■•  germ  sentence  of  a  recent  inspiring  study  by 
Prince  Kropotkin,  an  economist  who  has  taken  a  foremost 
place  among  writers  upon  the  labor  problem.  In  this 
study^  the  author  discusses  a  question  which  may  be  en- 
titled :  ^^the  economy  of  energy  required  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  human  needs/'  He  makes  a  strongs  convincing 
plea  for  the  union  in  one  person  of  the  scientist  and  crafts- 
man; citing  as  examples  of  such  union:  Galileo  and 
Newton,  who  made  their  telescopes  with  their  own  hands ; 
Liebnitz,  whose  mind  was  pre-occupied  with  windmills 
and  horseless  carriages,  as  deeply  as  with  philosophical 
speculations ;  and  Linnaeus,  who  became  a  botanist  while 
aiding  a  practical  gardener — his  father — in  the  minutiae  of 
daily  labor. 

Prince  Kropotkin  continues  that 
the  learned  men  of  to-day  have  raised  the  contempt  of 
manual  labor  to  the  height  of  a  theory.  He  represents 
them*  as  saying: 

'*  The  man  of  science  must  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  nature,  the  civil  engineer  must  apply 
them,  and  the  worker  must  execute  in  steel  or  wood,  in 
iron  or  stone,  the  patterns  devised  by  the  engineer.  He 
must  work  with  machines  invented  for  him,  not  by  him. 
No  matter  if  he  does  not  understand  them  and  can  not 
improve  them :  the  scientific  man  and  the  scientific  engi' 
neer  will  take  care  of  the  prop:ress  of  science  and  industry." 

'rhat  such  is  indeed  the  attitude 
of  the  educated  class  toward  the  workman,  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  no  one  can  deny.  But  yet  it  is  a  state- 
ment which  must  be  made  calmly  and  in  no  spirit  of 
resentment  toward  those  favored  by  birth  and  position. 
The  existing  situation  has  grown  out  of  the  division  of 
labor,  which  has  specialized  the  task  of  the  workman  to 
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such  a  degree  that  he  has  lost  all  mental  pleasure  in  his 
work.  This  result  was  inevitable,  but  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  definite  stage  in  the  evolution  of  industry,  and,  as  a 
stage,  necessarily  temporary.  For  even  now,  a  reaction 
is  upon  us,  and  there  is  a  revival  of  the  mediaeval  handi- 
crafts which  can  not  but  result  in  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  craftsman. 

In  relation  to  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  labor  now  in  force  throughout  the  industrial 
world.  Prince  Kropotkin  asks  the  question : 

**What  can  a  weaver  invent 
who  merely  supervises  four  looms  without  knowing  any- 
thing either  about  their  complicated  movements  or  how 
the  machines  grew  to  be  what  they  are  ?  ** 

Further  accentuating  the  same 
idea,  he  relates  with  pictorial  power  a  scene  witnessed  by 
him  in  a  lace-factory  in  Nottingham,  where  **  full  grown 
men  with  shivering  hands  and  heads  feverishly  bind 
together  the  ends  of  two  threads  from  the  remnants  of 
cotton  yarn  in  the  bobbins.  Their  celerity  is  so  great 
that  one  hardly  can  follow  their  movements.  But  the 
very  fact  of  requiring  such  kind  of  rapid  work  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  factory  system.  What  has  remained  of 
the  human  being  in  those  shivering  bodies  ?  ** 

Through  these  impassioned 
words  it  is  plain  to  perceive  the  Russian  thinker  who 
more  deeply  and  practically  than  a  man  of  other  nation- 
tionality,  knows  the  meaning  of  injustice,  oppression  and 
despotism,  and  whose  heart  throbs  with  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  **  world-pain.^^  Yet,  once  again,  toleration 
is  here  necessary.  As  Mr.  Carroll  Wright,  the  American 
economist,  has  logically  shown,  the  factory  system  has 
been  productive  of  certain  good  results,  chief  among  which 
is  the  extensive  employment  of  the  unskilled  and  the 
ignorant,  who  otherwise  would  go  to  swell  the  dangerous 
classes.  And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  industrial 
centres  of  England,  notably  in  Manchester,  where  the  so- 
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called  **  cellarage  population  ^^  disappeared  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  the  great  industries. 

Passion  and  sentiment  do  not 
aid  the  understanding  of  economics,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  **the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly/^  The 
English  cottage  industries  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Wright,  were  pursued  in  huts  rather 
than  dwellings,  in  a  germ-laden  atmosphere,  and  amid 
conditions  of  low  moraUty*  When  the  system  declined, 
owing  to  its  failure  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  the 
factory  was  censured  for  inherited  evils*  Certain  of  these 
hostile  to  health,  morals  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
workmen  were  abolished  by  a  series  of  legislative  acts 
begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
ending  in  its  last  quarter.  The  greatest  remaining  evil — 
the  subdivision  of  labor — now  prevailing  universally,  is 
revealing  its  unhappiest  results,  and  will,  as  all  other  im- 
perfect systems  before  it,  fall  through  its  own  weakness. 

The  remedy  suggested  by 
Prince  Kropotkin  is  what  has  been  named  in  France  i 
Veducation  integrate,  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles  joined  to  a  practical  use  of  a  handicraft : 
this  training  to  be  given  by  the  State.  The  value  of  the 
workshop,  as  a  school,  is  illustrated  by  the  clever  writer 
in  an  allusion  to  the  steam  engine,  which  he  says  can  not 
be  known  in  drawings  and  models  only,  but  must  be 
studied  in  its  breathings  and  throbbings,  as  he  alone  can 
do  who  daily  stands  by  it.  And  as  is  usual,  the  state- 
ment is  fortified  by  the  anecdote :  this  time  concerning  the 
early  theoretical  mechanics,  in  whose  engines  a  boy  had 
to  open  the  steam  valve  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  The 
device  necessary  for  the  automatic  opening  of  the  valve 
failing  to  occur  to  the  men  of  science,  was  at  length  found 
by  one  of  the  boy  tenders,  who  contrived  to  connect  the 
valve  with  the  remainder  of  the  machine,  in  order  that  he 
might  run  away  to  play  with  other  children. 

The  student,  continues  Prince 
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Kropotkin,  must  not  be  sent  to  a  workshop  to  learn  some 
special  handicraft^  that  he  may  earn  his  existence  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but  science  must  be  taught  hand  in  hand  with 
its  application.  Drawing  the  writer  recommends  as  the 
first  step  in  technical  education,  and  following  this,  car- 
pentry, the  making  of  patterns  in  wood,  practice  in  cast- 
ing, and  finally  work  in  the  smithes  and  the  engineering 
workshops:  a  system  first  attempted  in  Moscow,  and 
afterward,  in  part  applied  in  the  Boston  School  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

Specialization,  even  in  manual 
training.  Prince  Kropotkin  would  have  avoided ;  since  in 
his  opinion,  no  one  can  be  a  good  manual  worker,  with- 
out having  been  accustomed  to  good  methods  of  handi- 
craft in  the  broadest  sense*  He  indicates  that  each  ma- 
chine, however  complicated,  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  ele- 
ments, and  decomposed  into  a  few  modifications  of  motion* 
Consequently,  each  handicraft  is  capable  of  a  similar  re- 
duction, and  the  student  who  has  learned  to  handle  the 
type-tools  which  number  less  than  twelve,  and  to  trans- 
form one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  has  already  acquired 
the  half  of  all  possible  trades. 

The  plea  of  Prince  Kropotkin 
for  reform  in  public  education  can  therefore  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  a  demand  that  science  shall  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  handicraft ;  that  general  knowledge  shall  pre- 
cede special  acquirements ;  and  that  all  members  of  society 
shall  produce  as  well  as  consume. 


THE  fireside:  industries  or 

HENTUCRY 

1 N  the  December  number  of  **  The  Craftsman/'  under 
•"•  the  title :  ^^A  New  Irish  Industry/'  an  account  was 
given  of  the  successful  establishment  of  an  interesting  tex- 
tile handicraft  among  the  peasants  of  the  West  Highlands^ 
or  Donegal  district  of  Ireland*  In  the  current  issue^  it  is 
possible  to  offer  a  few  words  regarding  a  no  less  worthy 
enterprise^  which  is  already  yielding  fine  artistic  and  eco- 
nomic results  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  our  own 
Southern  States, 

To  visit  this  region  is  to  lose  a 
century  of  the  inventions  which  are  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  the  larger  American  cities  and  towns. 
Ships,  steam-engines  and  even  row-boats  are  there  un- 
known, and  the  only  means  of  travel  is  upon  horse-back. 
Civilization  has  left  these  poor  mountaineers  far  behind  in 
all  that  makes  for  outward  refinement  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  But  they  have,  in  their  isolation,  retained  en- 
viable qualities,  both  physical  and  mental.  They  are 
strong  and  lithe  in  body.  They  are  generous  and  hos- 
pitable, v/ithout  expectation  of  reward.  Their  household 
goods  and  their  clothing  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
belongings  which  commercialism  and  the  love  of  display 
have  thrust  upon  the  open  market. 

But  these  mountain  folk  are,  at 
last,  threatened  with  change.  Already,  saw-mills  are 
supplying  boards  for  frame  school-buildings  and  dwell- 
ings, with  which  to  replace  the  old  log-houses ;  agents  of 
sewing-machines  are  finding  their  way  to  the  most  ob- 
scure hamlets ;  and  new  conditions  and  customs  are  about 
to  be  established  among  them.  It  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  baser  elements  of  modern  life  shall  be  passed 
on  to  them  without  protest,  and  whether  honest  handi- 
crafts shall  be  allowed  to  decline  and  disappear  among 
them,  as   they   have  everywhere  failed,  when  brought 
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into  competition  with  the  factory-system  of  production. 

To  preserve  these  homely  arts 
little  effort  is  needed.  Difficulties  do  not  exist  such  as 
offered  themselves  to  Morris  and  Ruskin^  when  they 
sought  to  establish  home  industries  in  the  Lake  district  of 
England.  In  their  case^  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from 
Sweden  looms,  as  well  as  weavers,  to  teach  the  native 
women  the  practice  of  the  craft.  But  in  our  Southern 
States,  there  are  hundreds  of  spinners  and  weavers  who 
arc  skilled  in  producing  the  most  intricate  patterns.  Indeed, 
the  industry  is  so  widespread  and  so  important,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  that  young  mountaineers  seeking  en- 
trance to  Berea  College,  have  brought  with  them  from 
their  hamlets  hand  spun-and- woven  coverlets  and  stuffs, 
in  cotton,  linen  and  woolen,  asking  the  College  to  accept 
these  in  payment  for  their  tuition.  The  institution  recog- 
nizing from  this  fact,  the  importance  of  stimulating  these 
fireside  industries  and  of  finding  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts, is  now  seeking  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  results. 

The  stuffs  are  sold  at  low 
grices,  but  nothing  has  been  cheapened  in  the  making. 
They  are  the  product  of  hard,  honest  toil.  To  make 
them  is  a  long  process  demanding  constant  watchfulness 
and  unremitting  labor.  First,  flocks  of  black  sheep  must 
be  raised.  Then,  the  wool  must  be  spun  on  large  wheels 
for  the  weaving  of  blankets,  butternut  jeans  for  men^s 
clothing,  and  linsey-woolsey  for  women^s  dresses. 

The  raw  material  of  the  linen 
fabrics  grows  in  the  hollow  lands,  in  waving  masses  of 
plants,  which  must  be  cut  before  the  bloom  of  the  delicate 
blue  flower.  The  flax  is  then  allowed  to  rot,  through  the 
action  of  wind  and  rain,  until  the  fibre  is  loosenea  from 
the  outer  husk ;  care  being  taken  to  seize  the  precise  mo- 
ment for  this  process,  since,  if  rotted  too  long,  the  fibre  is 
so  weakened  that  much  substance  is  lost  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  spinning. 
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One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
the  hard  labor  necessary  to  free  the  fibre  of  the  flax  from 
the  chaff.  The  man  stands  at  the  break  made  of  heavy 
oaken  rails,  between  which  he  crushes  the  ties  of  flax; 
passing  them  afterward  to  the  women  who,  laying  the 
substance  across  boards  driven  into  the  ground,  strike  it 
with  heavy,  broad  knives  of  oak ;  thus  removing  the  bark 
which  the  break  has  crushed.  In  the  foreground  stands 
an  oaken  bench  set  with  long  iron  spikes,  or  teeth,  across 
which  the  flax  is  drawn.  By  this  process  the  tow  is  re- 
moved, and  the  flax  is  left  in  long,  soft  and  glossy  threads 
which  lie  in  twists  and  are  now  ready  for  the  wheel. 

Like  the  wool  and  the  flax,  the 
raw  cotton  is  subjected  to  various  hand  processes,  which 
are  aided  by  the  most  primitive  tools  of  home  construction. 

Interesting  and  simple  equally 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics,  are  the  means  by 
which  they  are  dyed.  These  mountain  craftsmen  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  dyers  remaining  in  our  country  who 
use  the  vegetable  indigo  and  madder,  and,  in  this  use, 
they  would  be  highly  approved  by  William  Morris,  whose 
influence  was  directed  against  the  employment  of  the  ani- 
line colors.  Beside  indigo  and  madder,  the  bark  of  the 
nut  trees  and  the  flowers  growing  on  the  mountain  sides 
are  utilized  in  the  stains,  with  excellent  results  in  both  color 
and  permanence.  In  the  cabins  of  this  industrial  people,  the 
dye-pot  is  found  by  the  fireside,  and  the  process  of  dyeing 
goes  on  with  slow,  painful  effort. 

The  finished  fabrics  are  inter- 
esting not  merely  as  examples  of  primitive  industries  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  real  needs  of  a 
neighborhood,  or  section,  and  consequently  devoid  of  that 
unmistakable  commercial  quality  found  in  all  manufac- 
tures created  for  an  indefinite  ^*market;'^  but  they  arc 
artistically  good  as  textures  and  as  designs ;  some  of  them 
indeed  being  quite  worthy  to  enter  into  manuals  and  text- 
books of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
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Altogether  these  fireside  indus- 
tries should  be  fostered  and  developed^  by  reason  of  their 
three-fold  good  influence — economic^  social  and  artistic — 
upon  the  mountain  population  of  Kentucky,  too  well 
known  as  smugglers,  brigands  and  maintainers  of  the 
^Vendetta/^  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  followers 
of  Morris  and  Ruskin  will  sustain  these  industries  and 
bring  education  to  those  who  so  earnestly  desire  it* 


Dinner  gong  from  the  workshops  of  the  United  Crafts 
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THE  INFLUENCE  o/  MATERIAL  THINGS 

TN  choosing  things  'which  'we  are  to  ha.<ve  constantly  about  us,  ive 
■*  should  subject  them  to  as  rigorous  an  examination  as  ive  do 
those  persons  ivhom  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  our  friends.  In  both 
cases,  ceriain  moral  and  agreeable  qualities  should  be  requisites  for 
admission  to  our  heart  and  home*  For  material  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects have  their  honesty,  their  inherent  joyousness  and  good-humor 
equally  ivith  beings  'who  are  endoived  Tvith  poivers  of  motion, 
thought,  and  speech.  If  these  objects  frankly  and  directly  reveal 
their  purpose  ;  if  they  are  found  capable  of  meeting  every-day  re- 
quirements— 'which  from  their  sameness  and  constancy  are  necessarily 
trying ;  if  they  ha'he,  'withal,  an  attracti've  personality,  they  should 
be  accepted  and  'welcomed.  We  all  ha've  knovjn  those  pleasant  sur- 
prises 'which  come  upon  us  as  'we  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  character  of  a  friend  ^ho  *' 'wears  'well.^^  A  feeling  lo'wer 
indeed  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  possesses  us  'whenever  some  one 
of  our  belongings  affords  us  a  moment  of  comfort  or  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  lijhich  'we  have  neither  demanded  nor  expected. 

For  the  existence  or  the  absence  of  such  qualities 
and  capabilities  in  material  things  the  intention  of  their  maker  is  re- 
sponsible. If  he  has  produced  under  the  lash  of  commercialism  and 
competition  :  if  he  has  sought  to  be  original,  that  he  might  allure  or 
startle,  'without  'wishing  to  serve  fitness  or  beauty,  then  he  has  falsi- 
fied himself  and  ruined  his  creation.  But  if  he  has  'wrought  'with 
every  faculty  alert,  and  'with  absorbing  pleasure  in  his  'h'ork,  then 
the  thing  created  'will  reflect  to  the  latest  day  of  its  existence  that 
same  spirit  of  truth  and  love. 

The  sooner  that  'we  appreciate  the  inevitable, 
strong,  subtle  influences  'which  pass  from  the  eye  to  the  brain,  the 
sooner  shall  'we  give  to  ourselves  {and  'with  greater  profit  to  our 
children  than  to  ourselves)  surroundings  conductive  to  plain  living  and 
high  thinking :  rooms  in  'which  each  object  shall  ha'he  some  vital 
reason  for  its  existence,  place  and  function,  and  'which  can  form  an 
unobtrusilfe  background  for  the  drama  of  life. 

One  'who  has  deeply  studied  the  art  of  building 
and  adorning  a  home,  has  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  origin- 
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ality  has  no  value  other  than  a  purely  commercial  one,  unless  the 
original  thing  has  ad'vantages  over  the  commonplace.  This  is  a 
statement  Vfhich  groius  in  strength  as  it  is  thought  upon.  For  if  <zve 
glance  about  us,  <we  shall  find  that  the  greater  number  of  the  archi- 
tects, designers  and  craftsmen  ivho  supply  our  needs  of  shelter  and 
comfort,  seek  to  originate  simply  for  the  sake  of  novelty  ;  to  modify, 
not  in  order  to  produce  something  better,  but  merely  something  un- 
familiar ;  occasionally  even  to  foster  in  the  public  degenerate  ideas  of 
household  and  decorative  art,  impressionistic  to  the  last  degree,  and 
comparable  'with  the  vaude'hille,  that  enemy  of  the  true  and  elevating 
theatre* 

The  artistic  is  not  the  eccentric,  or  the  unusual, 
but  rather  the  thing  ivhich  frankly  and  perfectly  meets  the  require- 
ments and  respects  the  limits  of  its  use  and  office. 

Human  speech  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  existing  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  thought. 
The  arts  stand  above  it.  Not  because  they  ha'be  ivithin  themsetbes 
no  sharply  marked  di'hisions  like  the  languages ;  but  because  they 
are  capable  of  finer,  more  variable  shades  of  meaning  than  can  be 
expressed  by  firmly  fixed  con'bentional  v)ords.  Sound,  form  and 
color  appeal  to  the  senses  ivith  imperious  force,  ivhich  is  the  more 
tyrannous  because  of  its  silence.  Words  are  forgotten  in  their  rapid 
succession.  They  are  little  and  light  'when  compared  luith  the  all- 
embracing  atmosphere-like  quality  of  the  means  of  thought  trans- 
mission ivhich  can  be  established  by  the  arts. 

It  is  imperative  that  ive  surround  ovrselves 
ivith  honest,  uplifting,  simple  and  beautiful  expressions  of  ideas  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  eye  by  means  of  form  and  color. 


The  examples  of  Ccibinet-making  s'ruywn  in  tJiia 

nuigajzine  are  from  the  tvorkshops  of  the 

United  Crafts,  Eastm/ood,  <S^C.  Y, 
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Musings  I  sat  within  the  House  of  Life, 

Intent  to  watch  the  soft  sleep  of  a  child ; 

Saffron  and  rose  his  bed ;  radiant  and  mild 

His  countenance;  tranquil  his  form,  though  rife 

With  strength  that  seemed  to  court  and  long  for  strife. 

But  while  he  slept,  there  came  in  garb  defiled, 

Sinister,  scarred,  bearing  a  distaff  piled 

And  plumed  with  nodding  flax,  an  old  witch-wife. 

She  plied  her  art,  and  round  the  sleeper  span 
A  knotted  web  which  bound  him  limb  and  thew ; 
Startled  he  writhed  and  wrestled,  but  too  late : 
Strength  wrought  in  vain  against  the  cunning  plan ; 
The  woven  bonds  held  fast.    And  then  I  knew 
The  child  was  Hope.    The  ancient  crone  was  Fate. 


THE  accompanying  device,  with 
the  legend  AIs  Ik  Kan  and  the 
proper  date,  is  found  upon  every 
article  made  by  the  Gild  of  the  United 
Crafts.  The  idea  of  so  distinguish- 
ing the  work  produced  arose  from 
the  desire  to  serve  both  the  user  and 
the  maker*  In  case  either  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  a  concealed  defect  in 
material,  which  could  not  be  known 
to  the  craftsman,  the  article  so  marked 
mav  be  returned  to  the  workshops, 
ana,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gild  will 
be  aided  in  its  efforts  to  produce  only 
such  objects  as  shall  be  free  from  flaw 
in  construction,  process  and  sub- 
stance. 
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FOREWORD 

**^HE  CRAFTSMAN"  offers  in  its  current  and 
•■•  February  issue  a  sketch  of  Robert  Owen,  whose 
claims  to  the  world^s  gratitude  are  too  often  ignored  in  the 
spirit  of  Bentham^s  criticism  upon  him  that  **  he  began  in 
vapor  and  ended  in  smoke."  He  is  here  considered  only 
in  his  relations  to  factory  reform  and  legislation,  and  as  to 
his  efforts  in  attempting  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor  of  England,  to  whom  he  wished  to  afford 
work  rather  than  charity ;  predicting  the  rapid  advance  of 
poverty  in  the  British  Isles  which  has  actually  taken 
place ;  as  the  poor  rates  have  increased  from  six  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  J  758  to  over  eight 
millions  at  the  present  time,  when  the  actual  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government  upon  pauperism  rises  to  the 
sum  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  well  to  turn  backward  to  consider  the  career  of 
one  whose  wise  governance  of  his  own  and  his  friends* 
financial  affairs,  causes  regret  that  he  was  not  made  ruler 
and  master  over  many  things* 

The  pity  and  tenderness  of 
Robert  Owen  toward  the  young  children  involved  in  the 
Factory  System,  suggested  the  fitness  of  recalling  Sir 
John  Millais*  **  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  " :  an 
English  Pre-Raphaelite  picture  which,  at  its  first  exhibi- 
tion, fifty  years  since,  called  forth  scornful  criticism,  for 
the  reason  that  the  figures  entering  into  its  composition 
were  evidently  drawn  from  the  London  poor.  The  child- 
laborer,  weary  and  wounded,  was  a  spectacle  from  which 
the  Academy  visitors  turned  with  positive  aversion,  as 
Belgravia,  at  that  time,  ignored  the  existence  of  the  East 
End. 

An  article  by  a  well-known 
writer,  in  the  current  issue,  follows  the  traces  of  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  Friars  in  California.  Its  introduction  among  sub- 
jects exposing  the  graver  aspects  of  the  labor  question  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  as  offering  a  pleasing  contrast. 

The  March  number  of  **The 
Craftsman**  will  present  as  its  chief  article  a  paper  upon 
**  The  Gothic  Revival  ** ;  a  subject  which  is  treated  by  re- 
quest, and  which  is  one  that  conceals  beneath  an  artistic 
form  a  vital  and  present  social  interest. 
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R0BE:RT  OWEN  AND  FACTORY 

REFORM 

THE  life  of  Robert  Owen  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
his  continuous  efforts  permanently  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  It  therefore  merits  a  distinct  place 
in  economic  and  social  history ;  even  though  the  reforms 
to  which  it  was  so  freely^  so  spontaneously  given  have  so 
long  been  in  force  as  to  cause  forgetfulness  of  former  con- 
ditions. As  is  universally  true,  only  a  part  of  the  efforts 
of  this  life  were  effectively  exerted  and  brought  reward  in 
the  form  of  progress ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  regard  the  re- 
mainder as  wasted  energy  and  as  unsubstantial  visions. 
For  failure  in  generous  schemes  falls  and  is  absorbed  into 
larger  and  wiser  plans,  and  enthusiasm  is  a  beneficent, 
fertile  force  whose  action  is  so  subtle  that  it  refuses  to  be 
gauged.  The  path-breakers  of  any  great  movement,  re- 
Hgious,  governmental,  or  artistic,  walk  more  or  less  in 
darkness ;  following  the  light  which  they  see  glimmering 
in  the  distance.  They  are  constantly  turned  aside  by  ob- 
stacles, with  the  result  that  those  outside  the  movement 
believe  them  to  be  in  pursuit  of  some  deceptive,  wander- 
ing will-o^-the-wisp.  But  their  very  errors  come  to  serve 
as  warnings,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  the  path 
stands  made,  open,  and  calling  for  the  better-informed  to 
traverse  it;  while  they  who  have  toiled  and  struggled 
drop  from  sight  and  are  forgotten.  They  who  perfect, 
rather  than  tney  who  conceive,  discover  or  invent,  obtain 
the  world^s  rewards.  Criticism,  censure  and  injustice  are 
the  portion  of  those  who  first  struggle  against  an  accepted 
and  long-existing  oppression*  And  in  the  case  of  such  as 
these,  the  bitter  portion  of  manhood  is  most  often  followed 
by  a  neglected  old  age  and  an  unregretted  death.  At  last, 
a  tardy  justice  clears  away  the  clouds  of  misapprehension, 
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and  the  reputed  fanatics  and  disturbers  of  the  world^s 
peace  are  seen  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events  to  have 
been  the  saviors  of  a  class,  a  nation,  or  a  race. 

The  present  interest  in  the 
study  of  all  phases  of  degeneration  should  alone  call  forth 
gratitude  for  the  life-work  of  Robert  Owen ;  since  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  his  personal  experiments  in  factory  re- 
form and  the  legislation  of  which  he  was  the  originator 
and  promoter  rescued  the  youth  of  the  English  laboring 
classes  from  the  suffering  and  slavery  which  encompassed 
them  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  in  so  doing,  assured  the  following 
generations  from  the  decay  which  then  seemed  to  be  the 
only  legacy  which  could  descend  to  them. 

To  follow  step  by  step  the  life 
of  this  apostle  and  martyr  of  social  reform  is  an  instruc- 
tive lesson,  whether  one  seeks  historical  light  upon  a  crit- 
ical period  of  human  affairs,  or  whether  the  wish  be  to 
gain  a  supreme  example  of  perseverance  and  devotion, 
and  of  success  through  apparent  failure.  For  personally 
Robert  Owen  may  be  compared  to  the  Swiss  hero,  Win- 
kelried,  who,  in  tne  midst  of  battle,  took  to  his  breast  a 
sheaf  of  hostile  spears  and  broke  a  path  for  the  oppressed. 

As  a  man  he  must  be  considered 
in  his  three-fold  capacity  of  laborer,  capitalist  and  econo- 
mist-statesman ;  which  somewhat  extended  consideration 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  class  in  which  he  was  born, 
of  the  world-events  which  occurred  during  the  period  of 
Ills  activity,  and  of  the  ideals  which  rose  before  the  ad- 
vanced minds  of  his  time. 

The  son  of  an  artisan,  and  a 
member  of  a  large  family,  he  entered  upon  life  among  the 
people,  and  early  came  to  know  through  association  what 
sufferings  arise  from  poverty  and  ignorance.  He  was 
thus  practically  trained  for  the  pursuits  of  an  object  which, 
having  begun  in  youth,  he  maintained,  without  once 
turning  aside,  until  the  close  of  a  long  career. 
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K  we  examine  the  condition  of 
the  English  working  classes  co-existent  with  his  youth 
and  maturity^  we  snail  discover  the  sad  incentive  to  his 
long  and  terrible  struggle*  For  between  the  date  of  hi 
birth  and  that  of  his  death  there  occurred  the  most  rapid 
and  extensive  displacement  of  human  labor  by  mechanical 
means  that  has  ever  been  effected  in  the  world^s  history* 
The  increase  of  the  productive  capacity  of  England 
brought  to  the  laborer  no  increase  but  that  of  suffering, 
and  for  many  years  no  prospect  of  improvement  opened 
before  the  sight  of  either  people  or  reformer.  The  new 
productive  power  was  an  untamed  force,  appalling  in  its 
action,  but  yet  to  a  thoughtful  observer  promising  most 
desirable  results  for  the  nation  in  growth  of  wealth  and 
expansion  of  influence,  if  once  it  could  be  regulated  and 
set  in  the  right  direction. 

To  gain  control  of  the  produc- 
tive power,  to  educate  the  people  for  a  higher  life  in  con- 
nection with  daily  labor,  to  promote  intelligence,  love  of 
truth,  a  kindlier  intercourse,  and  a  toleration  of  all  forms 
of  differences  of  thought — these  considerations  came  to 
absorb  the  energies  and  at  last  the  very  being  of  him  who 
may  be  called  the  creator  of  the  present  working-man's 
England* 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  Robert 
Owen's  life  as  a  laborer — that  is,  up  to  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century — the  industrial  system  of  Eng- 
land (which  country  may,  in  this  connection,  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  world)  had  been  limited  in  its  operations* 
Following  the  year  \  780,  a  radical  change  occurred*  The 
artisans  were  drawn  from  the  cottages  in  which  nearly 
all  manufactures  had  been  previously  pursued,  and  these 
laborers  were  supplemented  by  large  numbers  of  the  rural 
population  who  sought  employment  in  the  factories  erected 
on  the  river  banks,  where  water  could  be  applied  as  the 
motive  power  to  the  great  mechanical  devices  which  were 
then  coming  into  use*    The  relations  of  the  employer  and 
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the  employed,  as  also  the  habits  of  both,  completely- 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  new  conditions.  The  import- 
ance of  the  employer's  enterprises,  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  employed,  the  suddeSy  acquired  wealth 
of  the  factory  owners  sharply  divided  the  classes  into 
payers  and  receivers  of  wages,  with  the  consequent  sepa- 
ration of  life,  interests  and  sympathy.  Hitherto  labor  at 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  had  been  co-incident 
with  the  tillage  of  the  land  and  the  primitive  domestic  du- 
ties. But  now  the  household  was  virtually  disbanded* 
Each  member  of  the  group  became  an  isolated  individual 
condemned  to  the  mortal  struggle  for  bare  physical  exist- 
ence. And  the  number  of  these  necessary  and  unfortunate 
victims  of  a  new  era  was  insufficient  to  the  demands  of 

the  times. 

To-day,  the  great  industrial 
struggle  which  was  then  begun,  has  neither  ceased  nor 
slackened.  But  the  combatants  have  changed  places. 
The  working-men  have  gained  the  advantage  over  their 
adversaries ;  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Robert  Owen's  youth, 
they  were  too  weak  to  aid  themselves,  and,  until  he  arose, 
they  stood  without  a  champion.  In  a  restricted  sense, 
other  good  and  true  men  labored  in  the  same  cause,  and 
at  the  very  beginning,  but  none  save  Owen  understood 
the  dangers  of  the  new  system — physical,  moral  and  eco- 
nomic. None  save  him  were  wise,  tactful  and  construc- 
tive, or  proceeded  bv  forethought,  business  methods  and 
executive  force,  rather  than  by  exposure  and  violent  de- 
nunciation. 

The  qualities  characterizing  him 
would  be  regarded  as  native  to  his  personality  by  the 
great  majority  of  persons  who  might  judge  him.  And 
such  they  were  to  a  certain  degree.  But  as  it  is  a  peda- 
gogical principle  that  the  best  teachers  are  those  who  have 
experienced  and  conquered  the  difficulties  which  they  seek 
to  make  clear  to  others ;  so  it  is  a  fact  that  the  success  of 
Robert  Owen,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  a  legislator  and  a 
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philanthropist,  resulted  from  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  working-man  acquired  during  the  years  of 
his  apprenticeship.  Another  fact  relative  to  his  career 
and  one  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  lives  of  eminent 
men,  is  that  he  was  not  intended  or  trained  for  the  craft 
in  which  he  so  excelled.  That  is :  he  acquired  rapidly 
and  by  self-instruction  his  mastery  as  a  cotton-spinner. 
The  instantaneous  seizure  of  principles  was  ever  his 
strong  point  and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  whatever  suc- 
cess he  attained.  He  understood  the  wide  difference  sep- 
arating theory  and  practice.  He  detected,  at  a  glance,  the 
flaws  in  any  system,  mechanical  or  administrative,  that 
fell  beneath  his  notice  and  with  no  waste  of  time  or  energy, 
prepared  the  palliative  or  the  remedy. 

As  he  is  known  principally 
through  the  events  of  his  middle  or  late  career,  a  few 
notes  upon  his  more  obscure  childhood  and  early  youth 
will  not  be  here  misplaced. 

He  was  born  in  Montgomery- 
shire in  J 77 1,  and  was  intended  for  the  occupation  of  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother,  who  were  saddlers.  Having 
been  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  London,  there  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  removed,  within  six 
weeks  of  his  arrival,  to  Lincolnshire,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  a  draper  who  was  the  proprietor  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  well  ordered  business. 

This  first  master  stood  as  a 
guide  ana  an  inspiration  for  the  child-apprentice,  since  he 
had  risen  from  the  grade  of  a  pack  pedlar  to  that  of  a  re- 
spected man  of  comparative  wealth ;  one  moreover  who 
had  read  and  studied  considerably  and  was  filled  with  the 
love  of  nature.  During  the  three  or  four  years  which 
Owen  passed  in  his  service,  the  boy  had  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  his  library,  and  was  given  the  early  morning  and 
evening  hours  in  which  to  gratify  his  already  pronounced 
love  of  literature.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  principal 
formative  period  of  his  life,  and  in  such  a  light  he  so  re- 
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garded  it — not  only  as  a  time  of  moderate  and  well  em- 
ployed leisure,  but  also  as  one  rich  in  experience  which 
served  him,  when,  in  after  years,  he  became  a  manufac- 
turer and  commercial  man  upon  a  large  scale.  From 
Lincolnshire,  he  returned  to  London,  to  take  service  with 
a  draper  owning  a  large  shop  upon  old  London  Bridge, 
which  was  patronized  chiefly  by  working-people*  This 
removal  to  the  metropolis  was  actuated  by  a  desire,  always 
strong  in  Owen^s  character,  to  gain  wider  knowledge  of 
men  and  things*  But  under  the  pressure  of  work  which 
lasted  through  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  the 
physical  strength  of  the  growing  boy  failed,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  his  service  in  the  not  too  strong  term :  slavery* 
The  experience  gained  in  these  days  of  trial  was  again 
useful  to  him,  in  tliat  it  brought  him  near  the  class  which 
later  he  was  so  signally  to  benefit*  Beside,  he  was  here, 
as  in  the  place  of  his  former  labor,  highly  prized  as  a 
worker,  and  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  left  London, 
his  departure  occasioned  deep  regret  to  his  employers. 
His  third  and  last  service  as  apprentice-tradesman  was 
fulfilled  in  Manchester,  where  he  was  brought  into  close 
contact  with  large  numbers  of  the  prosperous  middle  class : 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  were  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes*  This  engagement  lasted  until  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  caused  him  to  enter  upon  the  real  work  of  his  life. 
He,  at  this  time,  formed  a  partnership  with  a  practical 
mechanic  who  wished  to  engage  in  cotton-spinning ;  the 
latter  being  certain  that  a  fortune  lay  in  this  industry,  if 
carried  on  by  the  then  new  machine  methods*  The  two 
young  men  therefore  built  a  shop  in  which  to  make  the 
machines  and  to  manufacture  the  yam* 

The  venture  was  to  a  degree 
successful  through  Owen^s  financial  ability  and  his  wise 
supervision  of  the  employes.  But  as  his  partner  proved 
to  be  both  ignorant  and  unpractical,  the  arrangement  ter- 
minated within  the  first  year  of  its  existence :  Owen  with- 
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drawing  with  a  capital  of  three  *^mules^'  (as  the  spinning 
machines  were  called),  a  reel,  and  a  mechanical  device  for 
packing  the  yam  when  finished  in  skeins,  into  bundles  for 
the  market.  With  these  appliances  and  the  labor  of  three 
men,  Owen  began  an  industry  which  gave  the  first  year 
a  profit  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  a  most  satisfac- 
tory result,  if  the  times  and  the  amount  of  the  investment 
be  considered.  But  the  young  proprietor  was  reaching 
out  for  larger  things,  and  with  a  true  sense  of  his  own 
ability  which  might  have  passed  for  audacity,  he  applied 
for  the  position  of  manager  in  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Manchester  factories.  He  at  once  obtained  the  post, 
and  at  his  own  price,  which  equaled  the  sum  demanded 
by  all  the  remaining  applicants  united.  So,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  assumed  the  command  of  five  hundred  work- 
men ;  the  other  duties  assigned  to  him  being  to  purchase 
all  raw  material  used,  to  provide  the  mill  with  new  ma- 
chinery, to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton  into 
yam,  to  sell  the  finished  product,  to  keep  the  accounts  to 
pay  the  wages :  indeed  to  take  the  entire  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  **the  first  establishment  for  spinning  fine 
cotton  that  had  ever  been  erected/*  And  this  as  successor 
to  one  of  the  most  scientific  managers  of  the  day, 

Owen^s  description  of  the  work 
and  study  which  he  pursued  in  order  to  master  his  situa- 
tion is  interesting  as  offering  one  of  the  many  proofs  of 
George  Eliot's  saying  that  genius  is  only  ^^infinite  pains,'* 
**l  inspected,'*  he  says,  **everything  very  minutely,  closely 
examining  the  drawings  of  the  machinery,  as  left  by  my 
predecessor ;  and  these  were  of  great  use  to  me,  I  was 
at  the  mill  with  the  first  in  the  morning,  and  I  locked  up 
the  premises  at  night,  taking  the  key  with  me.  I  con- 
tinued this  silent  inspection  and  superintendence  day  by 
day  for  six  weeks,  saying  merely  yes  or  no  to  the  ques- 
tions as  to  what  was  to  be  done  or  otherwise,  and,  during 
that  period,  I  did  not  give  one  direct  order  about  any- 
thing,** 
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From  this  exercise  of  fidelity, 
energy  and  intelligence,  there  resulted  within  six  months 
an  offer  of  ultimate  partnership  in  the  industry*  Mean- 
while, the  boy  reared  in  the  shop,  and  with  but  a  single 
yearns  experience  in  the  factory,  so  increased  the  accuracy 
of  the  spinning  machinery  and  became  so  expert  a  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  cotton,  that  he  placed  the  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  connected  at  the  head  of  the  English  indus- 
tries of  its  class* 

If  now  we  pass  from  these  facts 
relative  to  the  personality  of  Robert  Owen  to  a  review  of 
the  industrial  crisis  in  which  he  began  his  career  as  a 
manufacturer,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  created  by  opportunity  at  every  criti- 
cal period  of  history  to  save  their  contemporaries  and  to 
assure  the  future  well-being  of  society*  The  English 
working-man  who  gave  the  supreme  efforts  of  his  alert 
and  penetrating  mind  to  guide  his  country  through  the 
labor  crisis  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  heroes  and  martyrs 
of  the  cause  of  political  unity  who  are  called  Lincoln, 
Gambetta  and  Cavour* 

Rightly  to  judge  of  his  claims  to 
the  world^s  memory  and  gratitude,  we  must  appreciate  the 
position  in  which  he  stood* 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Robert 
Owen  all  crafts  were  practically  carried  on  by  hand  labor : 
men,  women  and  children,  assisted  by  certain  crude  me- 
chanical contrivances,  performing  the  work  necessary  to 
feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the  entire  population*  Human 
labor  was,  therefore,  the  prime  factor  of  production,  and 
the  most  important  element  of  wealth  and  progress* 

The  first  twenty  years  of 
Owen^s  life  correspond  to  the  transitional  stage  of  indus- 
try* Within  this  period,  the  inventions  of  Watt,  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright  and  Crompton  revolutionized  the 
crafts  by  causing  the  displacement  of  man  in  favor  of  the 
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machine.  In  the  old  days,  human  labor  and  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  were  the  first  economic  considerations.  But 
with  the  new  era  new  necessities  appeared ;  becoming  ever 
more  and  more  imperative,  until  now  the  great  question 
involving  labor,  wealth  and  progress  is  a  question  of  the 
means  of  applying  machinery  where  work  is  to  do,  and 
of  regulating  the  operations  of  the  machine  in  such  way  as 
to  produce  the  most  profitable  results* 

A  second  radical  change  in  the 
industrial  situation — and  one  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
placement of  the  man  by  the  machine — is  found  in  the 
relations  between  supply  and  demand.  Under  the  handi- 
craft system,  throughout  England  (cited  as  a  typical 
country),  the  people  depended  for  employment  upon  the 
home  market,  since  the  foreign  trade  was  too  light  to 
enter  into  economic  calculations.  Therefore,  employment 
extended  only  as  population  increased;  and,  allowance 
being  made  for  occasional  epidemics  and  failures  of  crops, 
the  volume  of  business  did  not  greatly  vary,  year  by  year. 
Production  and  consumption  practically  balanced  each 
other,  and  speculation  in  trade  was  unknown.  There 
were  no  new  commodities  with  possibilities  to  excite 
those  who  dealt  in  them.  There  were  no  new  markets  in 
which  to  compete,  and  no  fortunes  suddenly  to  be  acquired. 
The  manufactures  were,  for  the  most  part,  domestic,  and 
the  workers  combined  the  tillage  of  small  farms  with 
their  spinning  and  weaving.  Each  manufacturer  em- 
ployed a  certain  number  of  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
the  amount  of  whose  work  he  regulated  according  to  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  whom  he  seldom  actually 
dismissed  in  times  of  depression.  Trade  was  normal  in 
growth,  because  it  developed  only  through  the  increase  of 
its  own  requirements.  Production  as  dependent  upon 
hand  labor,  could  not  be  too  rapidly  multiplied;  as  this 
action  would  have  entailed  a  sudden  increase  of  skilled 
laborers,  who,  in  fact,  could  be  formed  but  slowly,  and 
who,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain  them  from  out- 
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side  sources,  as  from  immigration,  would  have  become 
consumers,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  glutted  the 
market  like  machinery,  whose  property  is  to  produce  with- 
out consuming* 

In  a  reliable  English  work  en- 
titled **  Artisans  and  Machinery,''  the  effect  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  change  from  the  cottage  industries 
to  the  factory  system  is  shown  with  great  simplicity  and 
clearness*  Here  the  writer  (Gaskell)  states  that  since  the 
work  of  six  or  eight  individuals  was  required  to  prepare 
and  spin  yarn  in  cotton,  woolen,  or  linen,  sufficient  for 
one  weaver,  it  followed  that  every  one  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  eighty  years  found  means  to  escape  the  alms- 
house and  to  refuse  the  parish  funds,  by  earning  at  the 
least  from  one  to  three  sMIings  the  week* 

Another  economic  writer  des- 
cribes the  period  included  between  1778  and  1803,  which 
he  calls  the  golden  age  of  spinning :  when  the  new  ma- 
chinery had  superseded  the  spinning  wheels  and  thus  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  quantity  of  yam  to  supply  the  weavers 
without  interruption*  These  craftsmen  wrought  at  their 
hand-looms  as  yet  in  the  cottages,  and  all  were  busy  and 
prosperous,  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  great  factory  filled  with  steam  looms  arose  to 
open  a  new  industrial  era* 

The  effect  of  the  displacement 
of  the  man  by  the  machine  is  shown  in  its  most  regrettable 
aspect  by  the  government  records  of  the  money  expended 
on  the  English  poor :  six  hundred,  ninety  pounds  sterling 
being  the  sum  disbursed  in  1750,  while  yet  the  old  habits 
of  trade  and  of  life  prevailed;  in  1783,  the  sum  so  applied 
rose  to  more  than  two  millions;  while  in  1880  it  exceeded 
eight  rnillions — or  more  than  an  eight-fold  increase  in  the 
poverty  of  the  working  people  of  England* 

But  in  order  not  to  give  a  false 
impression,  it  must  be  insisted  that  these  quotations  of 
figures  are  not  here  made  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the 
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old  times,  for  primitive  appliances  and  the  restoration  of 
former  conditions  which  could  never  again  have  reason 
for  existence*  It  is  one  thing  to  vivify  and  another  to 
galvanize*  And  periods,  like  living  beings,  have  their 
growth  and  decay*  The  change  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  inevitable,  and  the  present  system  of  labor  is  but 
a  single  stage  in  economic  evolution  of  which  the  series 
thus  far  completed  stands :  slave-shop,  work-shop,  cottage 
and  factory* 

The  slave-shop  of  antiquity  was 
a  means  of  production  inseparable  from  the  times  when 
one  dominant,  intellectual  race  subdued  the  less  gifted, 
weaker  peoples,  and  generated  in  them  all  the  vices  of 
servility*  In  the  next  organic  period,  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
new  labor  system  arose,  responsive  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. The  slave-shop  was  replaced  by  the  work-shop, 
and  the  gilds  instituted  a  fraternity  of  labor  co-extensive 
with  European  civilization,  inexorable  as  to  honesty,  but 
close  and  tyrannous  as  to  rules*  This  system  likewise 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  replaced  in  England  (our 
typical  industrial  country)  by  a  new  labor  scheme,  accord- 
ing to  which  each  district  manufactured  for  itself  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  consumption ;  a  plan  which  naturally 
failed  at  the  appearance  of  the  great  mechanical  appli- 
ances which  were  the  fruit  of  late  eighteenth  century 
genius* 

Much  of  what  was  changed  by 
the  factory-system  has  been  improved*  Much  of  the  cen- 
sure cast  upon  the  owners  and  overseers  of  the  early  mills 
must  be  regarded  as  ill-advised,  since  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity attributed  to  them  were,  in  many  instances, 
relics  of  old  times  and  conditions*  Many  of  these  evils 
have  been  already  corrected,  and  many  more  are  but  pre- 
paratory to  a  better  and  higher  condition  ot  things*  The 
machinery  having  been  invented,  the  household  system 
of  manufactures  could  not  be  continued*  But  a  more 
generous  thoughtf  ulness,  an  economic  sagacity  like  that  of 
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Robert  Owen  might  have  led  to  a  system  free  from  the 
abuses  which  make  us  indignant  as  we  examine  the  early- 
factory  system  of  the  United  Kingdom*  The  claims  of 
this  man  to  the  world^s  gratitude  gained  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  too  late  to  have  a  share  in  the  establishment 
of  the  new  industrial  system;  that  he  was  rather  a  re- 
former who  realized  with  both  brain  and  heart  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  working  classes ;  while  he  at  no  time  under- 
valued or  misapprehended  the  great  mechanical  and  pro- 
ductive forces  which  had  just  sprung  into  being.  It  was 
not  his  policy  or  desire  to  restore  the  old  system,  but 
simply  to  purify  the  new  order  of  things,  which  had 
changed  the  occupation,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  masses ; 
condemning  multitudes  to  hopeless  poverty  and  creating 
for  others  immense  fortunes.  He  advocated  a  just  use  of 
the  new  wealth  which  was  just  beginning  to  flow  into  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England.  He  gave  his  best 
thought  to  devise  a  plan  of  education  which  should  pro- 
duce in  the  people  a  moral  and  intellectual  growth  com- 
mensurate with  the  advance  of  the  nation  in  material 
strength. 

To  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
reformer  we  must  understand  the  specific  wrongs  against 
which  he  struggled. 

On  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  system,  many  of  the  older  craftsmen  who  were 
past  tne  age  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  continued  to 
work  at  the  hand  looms  set  up  in  their  cottages.  But  the 
youth  and  life  of  the  poor  passed  into  the  mills  to  give 
impetus  to  the  textile  industries  which  so  enormously  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  England,  In  certain  branches  of 
factory  detail,  the  work  of  young  people  was  a  necessity. 
But  as  the  population  was,  in  many  cases,  thinly  scattered 
in  places  affording  waterpower,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
child-labor  was  not  easily  overcome.  To  provide  this 
prime  essential  the  English  work-houses  were  put  under 
requisition.     The  pauper  children  so  obtained  were  bound 
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under  indenture  to  the  foreman  or  manager  under  whose 
superintendence  they  worked.  They  were  engaged  and 
sent  to  their  destination  in  herds ;  the  work-house  authori- 
ties insisting  that  the  contractors  should  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  ailing  and  the  feeble-minded*  The  children, 
once  in  the  power  of  their  employers,  were  housed  in  sheds ; 
their  food  was  of  the  poorest  kind  and,  in  many  cases, 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life ;  while  the  beds  in  which 
they  slept  were  no  sooner  vacated  by  one  relay  than  they 
were  occupied  by  another  force :  an  uncleanly  arrange- 
ment destructive  of  all  comfort,  and  which  propagated 
disease  to  an  alarming  extent.  Long  hours  of  labor  were 
exacted  and  frequently  brutal  floggings  were  given  to  pre- 
vent the  young  laborers  from  falling  asleep  over  their 
work*  The  evils  culminated  in  the  ravages  of  epidemics, 
which  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  so 
threatened  the  life  of  whole  communities  that  public  in- 
quiry arose  as  to  the  source  of  the  scourge  and  drew  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  working  population* 

The  factory  legislation  so  fam- 
ous in  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  a  document  prepared 
by  the  president  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  and  Lit- 
erary Society,  a  friend  of  Robert  Owen,  who  submitted 
his  investigations  upon  the  prevailing  labor  system  to  a 
then  recenSy  formed  committee,  known  as  **  The  Man- 
chester Board  of  Health*'* 

The  counter  movement  thus 
begun,  had  its  opponents  in  the  so-called  laissez-faire 
doctrine,  by  which  it  was  insisted  that  as  the  employer's 
capital  was  his  very  own,  he  was  justified  in  using  it  as 
best  pleased  him,  without  being  subjected  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  sentimentalists*  It  was  urged  that  if  the  profits 
were  large,  the  risks  were  great,  and  that  any  change  or 
reform  in  the  system,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  production, 
would  give  the  trade  over  into  the  hands  of  foreign  com- 
petitors ;  also,  that  as  machinery  was  costly,  it  ought  not 
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to  stand  idle ;  furthermore,  testimony  apparently  reliable 
and  expert  was  obtained  from  physicians  who  declared 
that  the  factory  labor  was  light,  and  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  children 
thus  employed.  Finally,  there  was  a  prejudice  existing 
in  the  minds  of  the  working-men  that  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late labor  was  a  practical  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
laborer,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  oppression  from  the 
pretended  philanthropists* 

The  labor  question  was  conse- 
quently a  most  difficult  one,  as  the  approaches  to  it  were 
hindered  alike  by  the  selfishness  of  the  mill-owners  and 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  laborer*  But  in  spite  of  bitter 
opposition,  the  first  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1802, 
through  the  aid  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  a  rich 
manufacturer*  This  measure  limited  the  hours  of  work 
to  twelve  per  diem ;  it  authorized  instruction  for  all  ap- 
prentices in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  provided 
also  for  the  cleansing  and  ventilating  of  factories*  The 
act,  valuable  as  an  expression  of  governmental  and  public 
opinion,  was  almost  useless  in  a  practical  sense,  owing  to 
the  decline  in  the  apprentice  system* 

In  the  first  years  of  the  factory, 
when  water  was  the  motive  power,  such  a  measure  would 
have  served  to  lessen  abuses,  but  when  Watt  had  ad- 
justed his  engine  to  the  mechanism  of  the  **  mules  ^*  and 
looms,  then  the  plants  were  located  in  the  towns  whose 
dense  population  allowed  the  capitalists  to  emplov  child- 
labor  witnout  apprenticing  the  children*  And  in  tnis  way 
ignorant  parents  came  to  fix  conditions  which  should  have 
been  regulated  by  wise  provisions  of  law  and  authority* 

Thus  a  few  decades  sufficed  to 
separate  society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
into  two  sharply  marked  divisions.  A  class  monopoly 
arose,  tremendous  and  oppressive;  while  the  laboring 
masses  being  subjected  to  depressing,  unsanitary  and  im- 
moral  influences,   degenerated  with  appalling  rapidity. 
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They  succumbed  beneath  the  evils  of  over-crowded  cellar- 
dwellings,  of  germ-diseases  resulting  from  breathing  cot- 
ton-dust, of  fever,  scrofula,  consumption  and  premature 
old  age* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
agitation  regarding  factory  reform  began  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  a  Manchester  Qub.  Of  this  society  Robert 
Owen  was  elected  a  member,  and  through  its  delibera- 
tions he  added  considerably  to  his  knowledge  and  culture; 
while  he  himself  gave  out  in  return  a  spirit  of  humanity 
which  animated  and  made  practical  what  else  had  been 
abstract  ideas  and  vague  theories. 

When  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  Owen  had  passed  from  the  service  of 
others,  himself  to  become  a  partner  in  an  industry  known 
as  the  Charlton  Twist  Company  of  Manchester,  and 
already  a  brilliant  financial  future  was  opening  before 
him.  The  new  firm  rapidly  attained  a  wide  reputation 
which,  in  its  turn,  assured  high  prices  and  large  profits. 
But,  at  this  point,  another  important  change  occurred  in 
his  circumstances*  This,  like  all  previous  removals,  was 
not  due  to  fickleness,  but  solely  to  the  turn  and  pressure 
of  external  affairs. 

As  he  had  abandoned  the  post 
of  a  factory  superintendent,  by  reason  of  an  unforeseen 
domestic  arrangement  quickly  made  by  his  employer,  so 
now  he  as  suddenly  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
retaining  his  interest  in  his  partnership  and  incorporating 
that  of  ms  associates  in  the  newly  undertaken  enterprise* 
This  was  the  purchase  of  very  extensive  factories  situated 
at  New  Lanark,  which  were  the  property  of  a  remarkable 
man,  at  once  a  manufacturer,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  merchant, 
banker  and  preacher,  whose  daughter  Owen  afterward 
married,  and  whose  friendship,  once  gained,  never  failed 
the  younger  man  at  moments  when  censure  and  suspic- 
ion as  to  nis  motives  threatened  to  condemn  him  to  silence 
and  idleness* 
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In  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Owen  began  his  work  as  the  owner  and  mana- 
ger of  the  mills  once  the  property  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr*  Dale*  He  regarded  this  moment  as  the  turning  point 
of  his  life,  and,  in  his  journal,  he  referred  to  his  new  duties 
as  **  government,^*  rather  than  as  management ;  his  inten- 
tion being  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  in 
order  to  effect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of 
the  people  themselves*  To-day,  we  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  wretchedness  encompassing  the  English 
laborer  a  century  ago :  when  the  ruling  idea  of  the  manu- 
facturers was  to  enrich  themselves  to  the  detriment  of 
the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  ignorant*  As  a  consequence, 
we  fail  to  appreciate  the  heroism  and  spiritual  strength 
involved  in  the  struggle  waged  by  Robert  Owen  for  fac- 
tory reform  and  the  relief  of  the  masses*  His  first  meas- 
ures instituted  at  Lanark  related  to  cleanliness  and 
sanitation*  Following  these,  came  an  attack  upon  the 
credit  system  which  prevailed  among  the  village  shop- 
keepers, who  furnished  the  operatives  with  the  poorest 
articles  of  consumption  at  ruinously  high  prices*  As  a 
corrective,  new  shops  were  stocked  with  all  commodities 
of  first  necessity,  which  were  purchased  with  ready  money 
of  the  producers  or  manufacturers,  and  brought  to  the 
doors  of  the  consumers,  at  a  saving  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  expenditure  of  their  wages.  This  practical 
remedial  measure,  which  soon  showed  results  in  the  im- 
proved health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  accomplished 
much  for  Owen's  popularity,  as  did  also,  to  a  far  greater 
degree,  his  payment  of  full  wages  during  the  industrial 
crisis  of  several  months'  duration  which  occurred  in  1 806, 
consequent  upon  the  embargo  placed  by  the  United  States 
on  the  export  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain*  Having  thus, 
as  he  records  in  his  journal,  **  completely  won  the  confi- 
dence and  hearts  of  the  entire  population,"  he  proceeded 
to  more  specific  and  detailed  reforms,  certain  of  which 
were  originally  and  brilliantly  conceived*    As  an  instance, 
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may  be  cited  the  system  of  checks  which  he  devised  for 
controlling  the  conduct  of  the  workmen.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  his  biographer : 

**  He  caused  to  be  placed  behind 
each  operative  a  four-sided  piece  of  wood  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad^  each  side  painted  with  a  different  color, — 
black  (bad),  blue  (average),  yellow  (good),  and  white 
(excellent).  The  wood  tapered  at  the  top,  and  was  made 
to  hang  upon  a  wire,  with  any  one  desired  side  to  the 
front :  the  color  indicating  the  conduct  of  the  workman  on 
the  previous  day*  Books  of  character  were  provided  for 
each  department,  these  containing  the  same  colors  with 
the  same  meaning;  by  which  system  a  record  was 
daily  entered  to  the  credit  or  tne  discredit  of  each 
individual;  the  record  being  numbered  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  the  numbers  being  averaged  six  times  yearly, 
so  that  the  manager  could  learn,  at  a  glance,  the 
standing  of  the  workman  for  an  entire  year.  At  the  in- 
stallment of  the  plan,  many  black  and  many  blue  marks 
were  given,  but  gradually  these  two  colors  gave  place  to 
the  lighter  hues,  and  faults  in  attention,  care  and  punctu- 
ality became  more  and  more  rare  and  unpardonable/* 

For  eight  years  he  worked 
quietly  and  within  the  limits  of  his  own  factory :  desiring 
to  effect  practical  local  changes  for  the  better,  before  un- 
dertaking the  more  important  schemes  which  he  had  so 
long  meditated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  He  slowly  and  solidly  formed 
the  basis  of  his  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  Parliament. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  New  Lanark  partnership  was  dissolved ;  Owen  pay- 
ing a  large  advance  upon  the  original  purchase  price  of 
the  factory,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  firm  wholly 
withdrawing.  The  dissolution  was  due  to  the  demand 
made  by  Owen  that  his  associates  should  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  expensive  school  buildings,  and  authorize  a  very 
considerable  annual  outlay  necessary  to  maintain  them* 
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Both  the  demand  and  the  refusal  were  to  be  expected, 
since  they  represented  the  opposing  desires,  aims  and 
policy  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract*  The  London 
and  Manchester  associates  were  commercial  men,  pure  and 
simple,  who  engaged  in  business  for  profit,  and  were  cot- 
ton-spinners before  being  philanthropists.  They  found 
their  highest  satisfaction  in  the  statements  of  the  annual 
balance-sheet  of  the  mills  as  conducted  by  Owen,  rather 
than  in  the  character,  and  condition  of  the  operatives 
which  had  so  improved  under  the  same  wise  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Owen  saw  with  dismay  a  sys- 
tem of  intensified  selfishness  spreading  and  developing  in 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  profits  gained  by  the 
new  industrial  methods.  The  first  named  were  men  of 
the  hour,  tempered  to  the  materialism  of  the  age;  while 
the  pure-minded  reformer  sought  to  build  for  time  andeter- 
nity»  His  schemes  at  this  period  of  his  life  had  nothing 
abnormal  or  visionary.  His  own  practical  experience 
convinced  him  that  the  improvement  in  the  people  as 
workers,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  which  he  purposed 
to  effect  through  the  medium  of  his  contemplated  schools, 
would,  within  no  extended  period,  more  than  cover  the 
expenditure  which  he  demanded.  And  in  view  of  his 
financial  success  during  the  time  of  his  first  experiments, 
it  is  but  just  and  fair  to  believe  that  he  mistook  not  his 
own  ability  to  do  away  with  abuses  and  set  up  in  their 
stead  a  svstem  permanently  beneficial  to  both  employer 
and  employed.  From  this  time  forth,  his  struggle  was 
with  principles  rather  than  with  men,  his  attachment  to 
his  own  ideas  rapidly  increased,  and  with  the  passage  of 
years,  he  became  more  and  more  isolated  in  his  thought 

and  life. 

A  second  partnership  involving 
large  capital  was  quickly  formed,  as  Robert  Owen^s  repu- 
tation for  business  sagacity  and  integrity  made  association 
with  him  eagerly  ana  widely  sought.  Without  delay  he 
proceeded  to  erect  the  schools  which  he  had  planned; 
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again  to  meet  with  opposition  which  extended  to  every 
other  form  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers, 
to  the  salaries  given  for  superintendence,  and  to  the  large 
sums  paid  for  wages,  A  second  dissolution  was  the  re- 
sult of  these  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  third  partnership 
followed.  Owen  had  now  conducted  the  enterprise  at 
New  Lanark  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  won  the  unreserved  affection  of  the  workmen*  And 
throughout  the  second  association — a  period  of  four  years 
— he  had  suffered  constantly  from  the  systematic  and  op- 
pressive thwarting  of  his  purposes :  an  opposition  which 
was  not  justified  by  the  financial  outcome,  since  the  ac- 
counts of  the  firm  showed  the  net  profits  to  have  reached 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling*  Among 
the  partners  of  the  third  association  was  numbered  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  utilitarian  philosopher,  with  whose  sanction 
Owen  now  felt  free  to  act*  The  schools  were  therefore 
completed  within  the  space  of  two  years  (18 14),  and  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  the  world  over. 

The  children  were  received  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  and  twelve  years,  after  which  time, 
if  their  parents  wished,  they  might  enter  the  factories  and 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  families*  To  assure 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  to  separate  the 
institution  from  charitable  enterprises,  a  fee  of  three  shill- 
ings was  demanded  annually  for  each  child  attending  the 
schools ;  although  the  actual  expense  incurred  by  the  es- 
tablishment rose  to  two  pounds  the  vear  for  each  scholar. 
Wise  provision  was  also  made  for  the  employment  of  the 
young  people  when  they  entered  the  working  period  of 
their  Hfe.  They  were  given  a  wide  choice  of  employ- 
ments ;  since  if  they  did  not  accept  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  industry,  they  could  elect  to  be 
mechanics,  iron  or  brass  founders,  forgers,  turners  in 
wood  or  iron,  builders,  masons  or  carpenters*  By  this 
means,  a  self-sufficing  community  was  created,  and  labor 
in  repairs  upon  the  mtUs  and  village  was  afforded  to  the 
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people,  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  en- 
terprise when  completed,  was  most  gratifying  to  its  pro- 
jector and  very  attractive  to  the  outside  world.  Two 
comments  made  upon  it  deserve  to  be  noted,  Robert 
Owen  himself  observed  that  **  all  the  houses  in  the  village 
formed  a  part  of  an  establishment,  which  united,  pro- 
ceeded day  by  day  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work/^ 
And  the  same  impression  of  order  and  precision  was  dif- 
ferently conveyed  by  a  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
when  he  said,  in  astonishment  at  the  newness  of  the  en- 
terprise, that  **  it  looked  like  the  work  of  generations/* 

Thus  the  first  great  work  of 
Owen  the  reformer  was  accomplished  in  the  interest  of 
popular  education.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a  man  of 
one  idea.  His  thought  reached  out  to  the  workers  in 
all  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  He  believed  in  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  mature  toward  the  young  to  whom  it 
was  his  custom  to  say:  *^Your  character  should  be 
formed  for  you  and  not  by  you.**  He  sought  to  promote 
associative  and  national  effort  in  the  cause  of  education, 
which  he  esteemed  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ment for  the  individual,  but  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
corporate  life.  The  plan  of  his  schools  at  New  Lanark, 
as  well  as  the  **  rational  system  of  society  **  which  he  for- 
imulated,  was  based  upon  ideas  which  he  had  gained  by 
practical  experiments  among  the  working  classes,  and 
always  before  advocating  or  enforcing  a  principle,  he 
gained  the  right  to  his  action  by  thoroughly  understand- 
ing both  its  nature  and  its  workings.  So  effectual  were 
the  methods  of  instruction  devised  by  the  amateur  peda- 
gogue— whose  highest  qualification  for  his  work  was  his 
love  of  humanity — that  the  Owen  schools  were  visited  by 
representative  men  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  to  the 
number  of  thousands  annually:  among  them  being  many 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  acting  in  behalf  of  their 
sovereigns. 

An  examination  of  these  schools 
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in  retrospect^  from  the  distance  of  nearly  a  century,  reveals 
the  modem  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated*  Physi- 
cal culture  by  means  of  dancing  and  military  drill,  was  an 
essential  feature  of  the  system.  Kindness  and  confidence 
were  the  incentives  used  to  stimulate  the  love  of  study 
and  the  sense  of  honor  among  the  children. 

From  18 1 6  to  1822  the  schools 
at  New  Lanark  continued  to  develop,  and  Robert  Owen^s 
plan  of  dealing  with  the  population  of  his  village  came  to 
be  regarded  as  suited  to  the  general  condition  of  society, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  poor,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  assuming  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  toward  their  oppressors. 

At  the  latter  named  date,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Philanthropic  Association,  was  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  English  royalty  and  nobil- 
itv,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  Owen's 
plans  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  author  of  them 
had  attempted.  But  when  final  success  seemed  about  to 
crown  the  strenuous  efforts  of  years,  when  outside  co- 
operation was  beginning  to  be  active  and  most  helpful, 
narrow  fanaticism  attacked  the  beneficent  work  from 
within  the  circle  of  its  origin,  slowly  sapped  its  strength, 
and  at  last  brought  it  to  an  end,  by  undermining  it  with 
insiduous  doubts. 

A  persecuting  spirit  arose  in  the 
person  of  one  of  Owen's  latest  partners,  William  Allen, 
who  was  a  wealthy,  influential  and  well-intentioned,  al- 
though extremely  bigoted  man. 

The  reformer  of  Lanark,  as  the 
facts  recorded  in  this  paper  abundantly  prove,  acted  upon 
sound  economic  principles  in  executing  his  educational 
schemes.  He  believed  that  enlightenment  added  to  the 
value  of  the  workman;  that  ignorance,  always  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  the  community,  was  further- 
more a  prolific  generator  of  vice  and  crime.  He  sought 
to  remove  injurious  example  and  to  prevent  evil  associa- 
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tion*  And  if  his  religious  ideas  were  unorthodox,  his 
moral  teachings,  as  well  as  his  own  life,  were  beyond 
cavil  or  reproach*  His  position,  through  the  constant 
criticism  and  suspicion  which  questioned  his  every  action, 
grew  untenable,  and  he  decided  to  leave  New  Lanark* 

To  this  decision  he  was  not 
driven  by  a  lack  of  conviction  in  either  the  rectitude  or 
the  practicality  of  his  own  plans*  Nor  was  his  enthusi- 
asm cooled  by  advancing  age.  But  he  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  in  the  public  mind  such  favor  toward 
popular  education  as  should  neutralize  throughout  England 
the  bigotry  which  had  thwarted  his  own  efforts*  He  can 
not  be  taxed  with  cowardice,  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  coped  are  to-day  difficult  to  imagine*  The  news- 
paper, as  we  now  know  it,  did  not  exist*  The  working- 
man^s  club  was  not  as  yet  even  conceived*  The  closing 
of  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  had  thrown  an  immense 
force  of  discharged  soldiery  into  artisan  occupations,  thus 
creating  an  industrial  crisis  comparable  with  the  agrarian 
disturbance  which  unsettled  Roman  affairs  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Augustus*  Worst  of  all,  the  unreas- 
oning hatred  of  machinery,  as  the  destroyer  of  hand 
labor,  was  generating  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts;  so  that  riots  and  machine  breaking 
were  of  common  occurrence,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  pursued  the  unwise  and  tyrannous  policy 
of  silencing  popular  speech  and  suppressing  the  associa- 
tive spirit.  Owen  was  forced  to  retire  from  his  industrial 
work,  since  he  could  no  longer  insist  on  the  education  of 
all  the  young  in  his  employ,  and  on  such  management  of 
the  factories  at  Lanark  as  should  be  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  all  connected  with  them*  In  order  to  sustain 
his  principles,  he  determined  entirely  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  career  on  which  he  had  entered  as  early  as 
1803*  He  was  fully  justified  in  his  decision,  for  the 
times  cried  out  for  a  reformer.  Among  the  factory  popu- 
lation, the  idea  of  the  family  was  rapidly  disappearing* 
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Parents  trafficked  in  the  lives  of  their  neglected  children, 
and,  the  children,  grown  adult,  avenged  their  wrongs 
upon  the  aged  and  feeble.  Selfishness,  vice  and  the  de- 
generacy caused  by  premature  and  excessive  labor  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  the  producing  classes  of  England* 

The  Glasgow  paper  of  J  803, 
before  noted  as  the  first  of  Owen^s  public  utterances,  is 
regarded  by  students  of  economics  as  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
Scotch  city,  and  was  primarily  an  appeal  for  the  entrance 
of  raw  cotton  into  English  ports  free  from  customs  duties* 
It  was  furthermore  a  general  argument  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  narrow  trade  doctrines  of  the  times  that  it  has  now 
the  character  of  a  prophecy* 

Legislation  favoring  a  broader 
industrial  policy  was  slow,  and  twelve  years  elapsed  be- 
fore Owen  became  again  publicly  active*  In  J8I5,  he 
assembled  a  public  meeting  at  Glasgow  **  to  consider  the 
policy  of  asking  the  Government  to  remit  the  heavy  duties 
upon  raw  cotton,  and  to  consider  measures  for  improving 
the  condition  of  children  and  others  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  textile  manufactures***  The  first  of 
these  measures  was  accepted  by  the  meeting  with  enthu- 
siasm* The  other  was  not  even  seconded,  and  Owen 
discouraged  by  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  manu- 
facturers, declined  to  proceed  farther  with  the  meeting* 
He  resolved  to  gain  attention  and  sympathy  by  means  of 
the  address  which  he  had  delivered,  and  with  this  view 
he  sent  copies  of  it  to  the  members  of  the  Government 
and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament*  He  also  procured  its 
publication  in  the  principal  newspapers,  metropolitan  and 
provincial*  In  this  document,  he  made  the  emphatic  state- 
ment that  **an  apparent  national  greatness,  founded  on 
the  miseries  of  the  people  is  not  permanent  and  substan- 
tial power***  And  he  ended  with  an  appeal  for  mercy  to 
his  brother  manufacturers,  crying  out  passionately : 

**  For  deeply  as  I  am  interested 
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in  the  cotton  manufacture,  highly  as  I  value  the  extended 
political  power  of  my  country,  yet  knowing  as  I  do,  from 
long  experience  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the 
miseries  which  the  trade,  as  now  conducted,  inflicts  upon 
those  to  whom  it  gives  employment,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say :  Perish  the  cotton  trade !  Perish  even  the  political 
superiority  of  our  country ! — if  it  depends  on  the  cotton 
trade — rather  than  they  shall  be  upheld  by  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  valuable  in  life/' 

And  these  words  were  not  the 
rhetoric  of  an  orator  calculating  his  effect  upon  his  audi- 
ence.  Nor  were  they  those  of  a  demagogue  seeking  to 
deceive  his  constituents  in  order  to  advance  his  personal 
ambitions.  They  were  the  utterances  of  a  man  enriched 
through  manufactures,  and  gifted  with  a  commercid  sense 
which  turned  to  profit  everything  that  he  touched*  But 
he  had  been  born  among  the  people,  and  the  sorrows 
which  he  described  were  real  to  him,  since  he  had  been 
surrounded  by  them,  if  he  had  not  shared  them*  His  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  were  absolute,  and  they  for  whom  he 
lifted  his  voice  were  pauper  children,  flogged  like  slaves  to 
their  tasks,  often  at  the  age  of  six,  and  forced  each  day  of 
their  lives  to  fourteen  hours  of  toil*  His  appeal  demanded 
that  their  daily  labor  be  shortened,  and  that  they  be  left 
free  to  grow  strong,  to  be  taught,  and  to  play,  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  twelve* 

The  address  of  Robert  Owen 
was  afterward  condensed  and  formulated  into  a  Bill, 
which,  however,  contained  concessions  to  public  opinion, 
in  lengthening  the  hours  of  labor,  and  lowering  the  age 
at  which  children  could  be  employed  in  the  mills*  The  Bill 
remained  four  years  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  and 
on  becoming  a  law,  it  was  so  mutilated  as  to  have  scarcely 
any  political  value*  But  although  poor  as  a  remedial 
measure,  the  Act  of  1 8 1 9  was  the  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts*     It  was  the  death-blow  of  the 
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principle  of  laissez  faire,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
which  each  industrial  employer  was  absolute  ruler  in  his 
factory,  mine,  or  workshop. 

The  character  of  the  Bill  was 
clearly  understood  by  its  opponents,  who  urged  that 
**  legislative  interference  between  the  free  laborer  and  his 
employer  is  a  violent,  highly  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional innovation,  and  can  be  justified  only  upon  the 
strong  ground  of  a  well-established  necessitv/^  The  oppo- 
sition also  found  an  outlet  m  prophesies  of  losses  connected 
with  the  industry  of  the  nation :  loss  of  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturers ;  of  wages  to  the  workers ;  and  loss  of  the  coun- 
try's trade,  as  a  consequence  of  the  more  enlarged  freedom 
of  action  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  producers.  At  this  late 
day  it  is  useless  to  indicate  that  not  one  of  these  evils  was 
ever  realized.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  England 
would  willingly  blot  from  its  economic  records  those  pages 
which  cover  the  period  between  the  rise  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem and  the  moment  when,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  child-laborer  was  set  free  from  the  lash 
and  given  something  of  God's  gifts  of  free  air  and  sunlight 
and  rest* 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
18 19,  Owen  turned  his  attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  rapid  transference  of  the  agricultural  population  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  in  this  connection,  he  fore- 
stalled much  of  the  thought  which  has  been  lately  expressed 
by  French  economists  and  publicists,  who  but  too  clearly 
see  their  fatherland  threatened  with  the  same  misfortunes 
and  not  cheered  by  the  same  hopes  as  those  which  over- 
spread England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

At  this  time  also,  Owen  was 
engaged  in  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing  and 
laboring  poor,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  then  pre- 
vailing methods.  And  here  again  he  possessed  knowl- 
edge which  seems  prophetic.  His  words  might  have  been 
uttered  only  yesterday : 
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**  The  immense  sums/*  he  says, 
**  annually  raised  for  the  poor  are  lavished  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  every  principle  of  public  justice  and  economy. 
They  offer  greater  rewards  for  idleness  and  vice  than  for 
industry  and  virtue,  and  thus  directly  operate  to  increase 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  classes  whom  they  are 
designed  to  serve.  No  sum,  however  enormous,  admin- 
istered after  this  manner,  could  be  productive  of  any  other 
result — rather  will  pauperism  and  wretchedness  increase 
along  with  the  increase  of  an  expenditure  thus  applied.** 

And  as  remedial  measures, 
Owen  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  annual  expenditure  of 
poor-rates  by  making  the  alms-houses  self-supporting; 
also,  to  raise  the  pauper  class  by  a  new  system  of  edu- 
cation and  industrial  training  to  the  level  of  self-respecting 
and  intelligent  toilers. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
these  schemes  are  to-day  as  far  from  realization  as  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  considered.  Pauperism  is  still 
an  inheritance,  and  still  upon  the  increase  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  now  calling  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  one  million  pounds  sterling.  Still,  one  factor  in  this 
great  social  problem  has  become  less  difficult  to  treat, 
since  the  days  of  Robert  Owen.  The  poor  are  less  hos- 
tile to  those  who  would  aid  them,  less  suspicious  of  the 
friendliness  of  those  born  outside  their  ranks.  But  when 
the  struggle  for  the  factory  children  was  the  fiercest,  their 
champion  stood  alone,  deprived  of  all  encouragement  but 
that  of  his  sense  of  rights  Of  the  operatives  and  working 
classes  he  wrote : 

**1  had  no  public  intercourse 
with  them  in  any  part  of  the  two  islands,  not  even  in 
London.  They  were  strangers  to  me  and  to  all  my  views 
and  future  intentions.  I  was  at  all  periods  of  my  pro- 
gress, their  true  friend ;  while  their  democratic  and  much- 
mistaken  leaders  taught  them  that  I  was  their  enemy,  a 
friend  to  all  in  authority,  and  that  I  desired  to  make 
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slaves  of  them  in  these  villages  of  unity  and  co-operation/* 

In  this  struggle,  Owen  was 
supported  by  no  party,  the  men  of  influence  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  were  not  invariably  loyal  to  him  when 
trial  came,  and  his  chief  reliance  lay  in  the  public  press. 
The  opposing  forces  which  he  had  most  to  fear  were  the 
secret  defamation  of  his  character,  and  the  suspicion  of  the 
English  Liberals,  which  was  awakened  by  the  fact  that 
several  members  of  the  Government  favored  Factory  Re- 
form. 

Thus  ever  more  isolated  and  re- 
proached, Owen  continued  to  work  for  the  oppressed, 
the  ignorant  and  the  weak  of  England.  Although 
never  for  a  moment  neglecting  his  cherished  leg- 
islative scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  factory  children,  he 
completed  plans  for  co-operative  stores  and  for  a  **  Labor 
Exchange,**  which  should  meet  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
employed :  labor  being  accepted  as  the  source  of  wealth 
and  the  standard  of  value.  He  proposed  to  establish  a 
center  of  exchange  in  which  every  worker  who  produced 
anything  of  interchangeable  worth,  might  dispose  of  it 
and  receive  its  value  in  time  notes.  The  material  neces- 
sarily purchased  was  to  be  paid  for  in  these  notes  at 
market  value,  and  the  time  spent  in  its  manufacture  was 
reckoned  at  sixpence  the  hour.  With  the  notes  received 
in  payment  for  his  labor,  the  maker  of  any  given  article 
might  purchase,  in  the  exchange,  material  for  continuing 
his  work  and  food  for  his  family.  The  plan  was  put  into 
execution  in  London,  and,  for  a  time,  gave  the  fairest 
promises  of  success.  But  it  ultimately  failed,  through  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  imitation  by  dishonest  competitors,  and 
the  lack  of  the  immense  capital  requisite  to  maintain  it* 
Had  the  plan  not  suffered  from  these  elements  of  disinte- 
gration in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  the  belief  of 
competent  authorities  that,  through  its  workings,  every 
working-man  in  London,  and  eventually  every  laborer  in 
England  might  have  been  exempt  from  want  of  employ- 
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ment,  except  as  this  want  should  arise  from  illness,  intem- 
perance or  indolence* 

The  Labor  Exchange  experi- 
ment failed  definitely  in  J  834,  but  in  the  following  year 
Robert  Owen  again  became  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
working  people.  He  was  already  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  his  hopes  and  enthusiasms  were  still  those  of  a  young 
man* 

To  describe  the  experiments  in 
Socialism  made  by  Robert  Owen  would  be  to  exceed  the 
limits  and  the  scope  of  the  present  paper*  Such  a  course 
would  also  pass  in  review  the  least  practical  and  valuable 
results  of  his  life*  But  enough  facts  have  been  adduced  to 
show  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  scathing  condemnation  of 
one  of  his  critics  who  said  of  him : 

**  He  begins  in  vapor  and  ends  in  smoke*'' 

Owen  was  indeed  a  visionary, 
as  are  all  men  who,  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  are 
able  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  present* 
He  has  been  compared  with  St*  Simon  and  Fourier;  but 
unlike  them,  he  had  a  most  beneficent  effect  upon  the 
social  progress  of  his  century*  His  economic  doctrines 
were  crude,  for  he  lacked  the  early  training  and  education 
which  ensure  logical  thought  and  close  reasoning.  But  he 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  few  saviors  of  m-odern 
society.  He  demonstrated  that  a  factory  could  be  made 
to  benefit  both  master  and  workman*  He  initiated  the 
reform  in  the  condition  of  the  laborers  throughout  the 
world.  He  laid  the  firm  foundation  on  which  the  co- 
operative movement  of  our  times  is  erecting  its  successful 
edifice* 


TRACES  or  the:  Franciscans  in 

CALIFORNIA 

"^^HAT  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Franciscans 
^^  of  Spanish  California  and  the  Puritans  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  had  exchanged  continent-sides  on  coming  to 
America?  For  one  thing  we  should  have  missed  the 
most  superb  and  harmonious  type  of  architecture  known 
to  the  new  continent — the  architecture  of  the  Old  Missions 
— an  architecture  that  even  in  its  ruin  claims  for  itself  a 
kingly  lineage. 

Only  the  Spaniard  had  the  feel- 
ing for  beauty  traceable  in  those  massive  structures  raised 
out  of  the  bare  earth  in  noble  stretch  and  curve,  below 
their  mother-mountains*  And  this  beauty-loving  Span- 
iard (had  his  caravals  found  anchor  at  Plymouth  Rock) 
could  never  have  uplifted  these  mission  pillars  and  domes 
on  our  Atlantic  Seaboard ,  owing  to  the  lack  of  tamed  In- 
dian allies,  whose  patient  unrecorded  work  made  possible 
his  architectural  achievements  in  California* 

The  Puritans  would  not  have 
carried  to  California  the  tradition  of  court  and  corridor,  of 
tower  and  parapet.  Their  dealing  with  the  Indian  would 
have  called  for  no  large  structures.  Their  conscience, 
dulled  to  beauty  as  was  Milton^s  after  he  turned  from 
U Allegro  and  all  her  lovely  train,  would  have  approved 
only  such  bare,  bleak  buildings  as  the  old  Marblehead 
Town  House  where  **much  treason  was  hatched  up 
against  King  George ;  ^*  or,  at  best,  a  simple  stiff  little  tem- 
ple like  the  Bruton  Parish  Church  of  Virginia,  where  the 
Indian  maiden  Pocahontas  was  baptized. 

The  Franciscans  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1769,  led  by  Father  Junipero  Serra,  once  a  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Majorca,  Spain.  They 
were  not  flying  from  persecution,  but  were  proceeding  un- 
der the  commission  of  Spain  to  colonize  and  Christianize 
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the  long-waiting  Spanish  province  of  Alta  California* 
They  proceeded  from  Mexico — two  parties  by  land  and 
two  by  sea — under  a  tremendous  contagion  of  enthusiasm, 
caught  on  the  worldy  side  from  Galvaez,  the  inspector 
general  sent  out  from  Spain  ^^to  examine  and  reform  all 
branches  of  governments^ — a  contagion  caught  on  the 
spiritual  side  from  the  saintly  Serra,  a  friar  as  eager  to 
shelter  and  save  savages  as  a  Pizarro  to  destroy  them* 

All  Spain  was  in  a  blaze  of  ex- 
altation. At  last  their  northern  lands  were  to  be  peopled 
with  Christian  souls !  Cathedral  bells  rejoiced  through 
the  night ;  rockets  soared  to  the  stars ;  guns  thundered  to 
the  hills*  Ladies  vied  with  one  another  in  flinging  their 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  into  melting  pots  whence  strong 
hands  molded  the  bells  for  the  mission  towers.  So  with 
a  great  passion  of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  planners  (if  not 
always  in  the  hearts  of  the  humble  workers)  with  the 
feeling  of  a  great  work  to  be  done  and  the  sense  of  being 
followed  by  the  eyes  of  a  watching  nation,  the  Francis- 
cans set  to  work  at  their  beautiful  home-making  in  the 
Upper  California* 

During  all  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  through  all  the  troublous  times  of  the 
American  and  the  French  Revolutions,  there  on  that  hal- 
cyon western  shore,  the  Franciscans  were  building  and 
dwelling  in  pastoral  peace  and  simplicity.  Four  missions 
were  founded  in  \  776,  the  year  that  old  Saint  PauFs  of 
New  York  began  its  eventful  life*  From  the  mother  mis- 
sion erected  under  the  San  Diego  palms  in  J  769,  on  to  the 
last  straggling  structure  built  among  Sonoma^s  vines  in 
J  824,  a  sweep  of  seven  hundred  miles,  twenty-one  mis- 
sions were  built,  separated,  one  from  another,  by  the 
leagues  of  a  day^s  journey* 

The  mission  architecture  every- 
where followed  the  Spanish-Moorish  type — one-story 
buildings  ranged  about  a  rectangular  open  court,  the  rooms 
being  surrounded  by  a  corridor  rising  from  massive  arches* 
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Occupying  one  corner  of  the  court,  stood  the  cathedral  or 
chapel,  which  was  butit  of  stone  quarried  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  The  walls  of  the  cathedral  were  frequently 
five  feet  thick,  and  the  structure  was  dimly  lighted  bv  small 
square  windows  high  up  the  sides,  placed  high  perhaps  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  unfriendly  savages. 

The  mission  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  (named  in  honor  of  a  warrior-saint  of  the  Crusades) 
was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  the  missions — the  one 
most  nearly  approaching  the  Franciscan  ideal*  The  span 
of  this  stone  church  was  one  hundred  fifty  by  one  hundred 
feet*  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  carried  five 
superb  domes,  eighty  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor,  the  fore- 
most dome  being  surmounted  by  a  massive  tower.  The 
five-foot  walls  were  built  of  irregular  stones  held  in  place 
by  cement.  The  inner  arches  and  cornices  were  made 
of  soft  sandstone.  Inside  the  cathedral  were  the  five  deep 
arches  of  the  roof,  the  hollowed  niches  for  the  statuary,  the 
receding  panels  of  the  walls.  Four  of  the  ancient  ijells 
still  hang  in  place.     One  bears  the  quaint  inscription, 

Ruy  Elds  made  me* 

Hailf  Mother  most  pure  I 

San  3^uant  t796* 

In  the  book  of  deaths  which  lies 
beside  the  book  of  marriages  and  the  book  of  baptisms  in 
the  little  library,  you  may  read  the  tragedy  of  the  Ca- 
thedraFs  ruin.  Six  years  after  its  joyous  consecration, 
an  earthquake  one  Sunday  morning  hurled  the  Roman 
tower  down  upon  the  front  dome,  and  both  fell  crashing 
into  the  church  killing  forty  communicants,  mostly  Indians. 
And  there  on  the  floor  still  lies  the  heap  of  rock  and  clay 
undisturbed  since  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  old 
altar  still  stands.  High  above  it  on  the  ledges  and  cran- 
nies of  the  broken  roof  the  swallows  build  in  the  delicate 
air.  Tufts  of  wild  tobacco  flare  insolently  from  the  hun- 
dred crevices  in  the  crumbling  walls. 
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The  old  baptismal  font,  whose 
waters  have  fallen  on  ten  thousand  heads,  is  still  in  the 
baptistry  where  Indian  hands  first  built  it.  In  the  present 
chapel,  the  old-time  dining-room,  the  ancient  confessional 
is  still  in  use,  and  in  the  new  sacristy,  stored  in  cedarn 
chests,  are  gorgeous  vestments,  silver  holy  water  bowls, 
croziers,  candelabra,  golden  chalices  and  cruets,  bells  and 
book-rests,  all  made  by  hand  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  work  of  these  latter  days. 

In  this  sacristy,  lurking  in  dark 
closets,  are  wooden  statues  of  the  saints,  their  faces  enam- 
eled in  brilliant  cosmetic,  their  eyes  still  bright  and  sharp. 
The  old-time  pictures  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  gone 
from  Capistrans.  But  at  the  Mission  San  Fernando  a 
set  remains ;  and  it  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  gaze  on 
their  monstrous  drawing  and  gruesome  coloring,  all  so 
devoutly  wrought  in  honor  of  the  Saviour^s  passion. 
Crude  as  little  Johnnie^s  sketches  on  his  first  slate,  daubed 
in  primary  pigments,  made  of  clays  and  crushed  flowers, 
colors  still  painfully  vivid  after  a  hundred  years  of  Time's 
erasing,  stiU  the  pictures  show  a  rudimentary  art-sense, 
and  a  certain  feeling  for  perspective  and  values.  The  old 
Indians  of  this  mission  still  remember  the  Indian  artist 
who  all  one  summer  was  painting  these  pictures  outside 
the  chapel  door. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral,  you 
come  upon  the  court  in  and  near  which  went  on  the 
work-a-day  life  in  the  mission.  All  about  this  pillared 
court  runs  a  portico  whose  roof  made  a  promenade,  afford- 
ing a  survey  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  At  Capis- 
trans, the  front  of  the  rectangle  adjoining  the  Cathedral 
made  the  apartments  of  the  padres.  These  rooms  were 
merec  ells  with  floors  of  colored  clay,  each  cell  containing  a 
narrow  bed,  with  a  stretched  hide  for  a  mattrass,  and  a 
mission  blanket  for  a  covering.  Passing  down  the  front 
of  this  rectangle  of  buildings,  you  come  to  the  guest  rooms 
and  the  library. 
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Missions,  by  the  way,  were  in 
their  time  the  only  taverns  in  California,  and  friend  or 
foe  might  bide  and  break  bread  in  them  at  his  own  desire. 
It  was  esteemed  a  discourtesy  to  pass  without  dismounting; 
and,  in  the  first  pastoral  days,  a  handful  of  unreckoned 
silver  was  always  left  in  the  gucst^s  chamber  to  relieve 
his  need  if  his  purse  was  light.  A  fresh  horse,  too,  always 
waited  exchange  for  his  jaded  one. 

Books  were  few  in  the  librarv, 
each  padre,  under  the  order  of  Father  Scrra,  had  brought 
three  volumes :  a  missal,  a  book  of  devotions  and  a  book 
of  history — little  short  thick  volumes,  bound  in  sheepskin, 
caught  in  hasps  or  tied  with  thongs,  printed  in  Latin  or 
Spanish,  and  with  no  date  later  than  1 700.  Many  of 
these  quaint  old  books  are  yet  on  the  shelves,  covered 
with  dust  but  readable  still. 

Next  to  the  library  came  the 
quarters  of  the  unmarried  overseers  and  soldiers*  Round- 
ing the  corner  and  going  down  the  sides,  you  come  to  the 
shops  where  smiths,  cobblers,  carpenters  and  coopers 
plied  their  crafts  and  taught  the  redskinned  apprentices — 
all  working  together  on  clear  days  in  the  open  square. 
On  Saturdays,  each  man  was  given  a  dole  of  soap  and 
required  to  take  a  bath.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the  open 
square  was  the  theatre  for  games,  bull-fights,  and  rude 
miracle  plays. 

About  the  southeast  comer  were 
the  women^s  quarters,  where  the  wool  was  carded,  spun 
and  woven,  where  the  clothing  was  made,  and  where, 
under  charge  of  a  trusty  matron,  the  Indian  maidens  were 
kept  secluded  until  their  early  marriage.  The  rooms 
along  the  rear  were  for  the  mission  produce — beans,  peas, 
tallow,  soap,  wine.  The  granary  was  around  the  next 
and  last  corner;  and  adjoining  it  was  a  small  dark  room 
used  for  a  donjon.  The  dining-room  joined  the  church 
buildings.  A  walled  garden,  into  whicn  no  woman  might 
ever  step,  was  near  the  padres^  apartments*     Here  under 
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these  tall  still  palms,  beside  a  murmuring  fountain,  the 
friars  could  retire  into  silence  to  meditate  and  to  pray. 

Moving  among  the  grey  quiet 
of  the  crumbling  halls  and  courts,  you  find  it  hard  to  im- 
agine the  busy  thronging  life  of  other  days.  First  into 
that  old  life  came  the  day  of  the  founding.  Here  stood  a 
motley  sheepskin-shirted  crowd  of  guards ;  here  crouched 
a  gasping  **  multitude  of  pagans/*  Indians  from  the  hills 
around ;  here  passed  to  and  fro  a  few  sandaled  padres  in 
coarse  grey  gowns  of  serge  girded  with  hempen  rope. 
Many  mdians  that  day  were  written  in  the  book  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  they  and  the  padres  began  at  once  the  long 
work  of  building  San  Juan  Capistrans  by  the  Sea, 

They  began  but  with  the  rudest 
tools,  and  with  no  skill  save  only  that  which  springs  from 
hearths  desire.  The  women  and  children  dug  the  clay 
and  fetched  it  in  their  reed  and  willow  baskets.  Then 
came  the  making  of  the  bricks,  the  tiles  and  the  adobes^ 
the  kneading  of  the  clay  with  the  wild  oat  straw,  and  the 
slow  baking  in  the  rude  kilns  or  in  the  hot  beat  of  the 
coppery  sun.  There  was  the  cutting  and  the  carrying  of 
the  rushes  for  lath-work  fastened  by  leathern  thongs. 
There  were  long  expeditions  to  the  far  mountains  to  fell 
trees  for  beam  and  rafter ;  there  were  swift  home-comings 
with  the  unwieldy  timbers.  Ceremoniously  blessed  by 
a  padre  in  the  forest,  the  timbers,  one  by  one,  were  lifted 
to  the  patient  backs  of  a  line  of  Indians  and,  transferred 
from  relay  to  relay,  the  timbers  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  earth  until  deposited  on  the  mission  grounds. 

It  was  years  before  the  build- 
ings were  completed — cathedral,  court  and  corridors; 
years  before  the  mountain  waters  were  led  in  aqueducts 
to  fountain  and  field;  years  before  the  orchards  and 
ranches  were  set  apart  by  cacti  hedges  and  adobe  walls 
spiked  with  crooked  cattle-horns. 

At  each  mission  the  neophytes 
were  numbered  by  hundreds.    Punctuality,  order  and  in- 
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dustry  were  virtues  sorely  needed  by  the  Indians^  hitherto 
as  irresponsible  as  squirrels ;  so  a  system  of  signals  and 
bells  regxjlated  the  movements  of  the  day*  The  morning 
angelus  summoned  high  and  low  to  rise  and  pass  to 
prayers.  After  this  came  breakfast^  each  neophyte  bring- 
ing his  close-woven  basket  for  his  portion  of  atole  or 
parched  barley  mush*  Bells  then  summoned  all  to  their 
work — the  artisans  to  their  shops,  the  herders  and  tillers 
to  the  fields,  the  women  to  their  cloth  and  basket  weaving; 
the  alcade  of  each  department  giving  his  orders  in  semi- 
military  style,  the  mayor-domo  watching  over  the  little 
industrial  monarchy.  At  eleven,  bells  rang  for  a  dinner 
of  mutton,  beef  and  succotash*  At  two,  labor  was  re- 
sumed until  the  peal  of  the  evening  angelus*  There  was 
an  early  supper  of  maize ;  and  later  on  there  were  vespers 
in  the  chapeL 

Churchly  decorum  was  enforced 
by  beadles,  and  the  women  sat  apart  from  the  men  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Plymouth  meeting  houses  of  that  day* 
The  Indians  proved  to  be  quite  skillful  in  church  music, 
and  travelers  speak  with  praise  of  the  old  Gregorian  chants 
by  the  young  barbarians  who  made  their  own  instru- 
ments and  copied  their  own  score  upon  sheepskin  pages, 
printed  in  heroic  notation  visible  across  the  chapel* 

It  was  in  the  main  a  beautiful 
pastoral  life*  Industry  was  made  the  law  in  place  of  idle- 
ness ;  responsibility  pushed  aside  savage  vagabondage ; 
a  concept  of  the  living  God  (however  crudely  held)  took 
the  place  of  unclean  fetichism*  The  Indians  were  con- 
verts in  name  at  least,  carrying  on  the  duties  assigned  to 
them*  They  were  not  a  keen-brained  race,  and  though 
docile,  were  brutish  and  lazy  and  made  little  progress 
toward  the  state  of  gentes  de  razon^  or  reasonable  beings  fit 
to  populate  the  pueblos.  So  when  the  politicians  of 
Mexico,  with  an  itching  palm  for  **  the  Pious  Fund,''  con- 
spired to  give  the  Indians  political  rights,  the  Indians  were 
found    afl  unready  for  citizenship.    Knowing    neither 
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savage  nor  civic  art,  more  helpless  in  their  last  stage  than 
in  their  first,  they  fell  into  dissipation  or  back  into  barbar- 
ism, and  the  little  cycle  of  missionary  effort  seemed  a  mis- 
take of  love* 

The  mission  regimet  however 
futile  it  may  have  been,  however  formal  and  external  its 
religious  training,  seems  to  have  touched  upon  some  of  the 
best  educational  and  sociological  thought  of  our  time.  It 
made  use  of  the  wisdom  Spain  had  learned  from  her 
Roman  conquerors :  the  wisdom  of  taking  the  conquered 
into  full  partnership*  The  ideas  of  daily  contact  of  supe- 
rior with  inferior;  the  ideas  of  community  of  property  and 
co-operation  in  labor ;  the  ideas  of  the  union  of  manual 
labor  and  mental  drill — all  those  were  rudely  exemplified 
in  the  mission  life* 

With  the  passing  of  the  tempo- 
ral power  from  the  padres,  began  the  decay  of  the  mission 
architecture*  Vandal  men,  wandering  cattle,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  rain  and  wind  and  sun  have  all  joined  to  break 
and  beat  the  structures  down  to  dust*  But  the  mission 
architecture  is  not  entirely  lost,  for  it  is  springing  up  into 
fresh  life  in  some  of  the  newer  artistic  structures  of  the 
West*  The  California  buildings  at  the  Chicago- World^s 
Fair  revealed  to  many  the  charm  of  this  Spanish-Moorish 
design*  And  Stanford  University,  after  searching  the 
world  for  a  beautiful  and  fitting  housing,  chose  the  mis- 
sion type  for  a  model ;  and  now  the  low  home-like  build- 
ings around  Stanford's  pillared  court,  with  their  roofs  of 
red  tile  above  the  green  palms  make  perhaps  the  most 
unique  and  pleasing  college  structure  in  the  world. 

So  perhaps  the  greatest  legacy 
left  by  the  Franciscans  is  their  chain  of  stone  and  adobe 
buildings,  noble  even  in  their  ruins.  *^One  large  and  sev- 
eral smaller  things,  bound  well  together — a  monarch  with 
a  lovely  train — this  makes  a  harmony  in  architecture/' 
says  Ruskin*  And  here,  at  every  mission  in  the  pastoral 
solitudes,  the  cathedral  rises  in  austere  dignity  with  an 
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attendant  group  of  minor  buildings  carrying  on  the  cathe- 
dral lines. 

Beautiful  and  harmonious  is 
this  architecture,  built  of  humble  materials,  shaped  with 
rude  tools  or  patient  handicraft,  all  planned  in  loving  sin- 
cerity by  unskilled  builders  who  had  joy  and  faith  in  their 
work.  It  has  the  fine  harmony  that  springs  from  the 
seizure  of  the  simple  means  at  hand,  and  from  the  echo  of 
form  to  use*  Ornamentation  was  not  often  attempted, 
but,  huge  and  bluff,  every  building  was  in  daily  use  and 
with  proper  care  would  have  stood  far  into  the  centuries. 
These  buildings  have  also  the  beauty  that  rises  from  adap- 
tation to  environment.  Balanced,  unified,  symmetrical, 
crowning  gentle  mesa  or  valley  slope,  they  are  of  the 
never  failing  proportions  that  seem  to  multiply  and  melt 
into  the  mystery  of  the  changeable  hills  beyond — hills 
sometimes  tawny  and  soft  as  deer-skin,  sometimes  rich  in 
color  as  the  burnt  summer-hues  of  Persian  praying  rugs, 
sometimes  irised  like  the  rosy  lilac  of  the  wild  dove^s  breast. 
Built  of  the  earth,  these  old  structures  seem  at  times  as  if 
not  made  by  man  but  by  Nature.  For  they  repeat  in 
long  stretches  and  long  swells  the  contours  of  the  girdling 
hills  about  them,  and  give  back  their  color  tones  of  buff 
and  dun  and  tan  and  warm  purple  and  rusty  red.  Indeed, 
under  the  wizarding  of  the  night  they  seem  as  if  they  had 
dreamed  over  the  dim  fields  since  antiquity,  even  as  the 
Sphinx  has  brooded  for  centuries  over  the  grey  sands  of 
Libya. 


A  WORD  CONCERNING  SOMi:  GREAT 

RiiLiGious  ordi:rs 

"IPGR  every  mind  alive  to  the  significance  of  history,  the 
•*•  traces  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  orders  in  America 
are  fraught  with  interest*  They  tell  a  story  of  obedience 
to  an  idea,  of  personal  sacrifice,  of  the  power  of  united 
effort  which  refreshes  and  consoles  in  an  age  of  material- 
ism.  However  far  the  world  has  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  science  and  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  these  pilgrim  friars  and  priests,  reverence  is  yet 
due  to  them  as  to  a  constructive  social  force  of  the  first 
importance.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Franciscans, 
whose  founder,  the  rapt  visionary  of  Assisi,  still  compels 
the  homage  of  free-thinkers  as  well  as  of  churchmen ;  still 
attracts  both  writers  and  readers  to  consider  the  lesson  of 
his  life. 

The  founding  of  the  Franciscan 
and  the  Dominican  orders — which  events  were  nearly 
synchronous — was  the  last  great  rally  of  the  Church  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  Christendom.  It  was  the  age  of 
Pope  Innocent  IIL,  who  almost  attained  world-sovereignty, 
and  this  by  the  force  of  a  spirit  that  stood  for  political  pro- 
gress, freedom  and  justice,  as  was  proven  by  his  interven- 
tion in  English  affairs  relating  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

It  was  this  great  pope  who  gave 
the  Franciscans  their  charter,  and  the  Order  was  sworn 
to  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  Hard  and  ascetic 
rules  without  doubt,  but  such  as  were  necessary  to  propa- 
gate truth  and  to  develop  character.  And  in  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spiritual  crusade  against  vice  and  world- 
liness,  the  walls  of  the  Franciscan  mother-church  at  Assisi 
flamed  out,  beneath  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  with  the  joys  of 
what  in  modem  speech  are  called  **  plain  living  and  high 
thinking/^  With  imperfect  technique,  but  with  a  power 
of  story-telling  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
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plastic  arts,  Saint  Francis  is  seen  espousing  Poverty. 
Around  him  stand  the  scoffers  of  the  world ;  while  he  and 
his  bride  are  goaded  and  pricked  by  the  great  thorn-plants 
which  encompass  them.  And  yet,  as  a  reward  of  the 
trial  endured  and  the  blood  spent,  from  space  to  space  the 
plants  bloom  with  roses.  The  picture  with  all  its  intense 
symbolism,  is  yet  a  transcript  of  an  every-day  assemblage 
of  the  time  along  a  Tuscan  or  Umbrian  highway.  It 
warned  the  mediaeval  Italian,  tempted  by  the  luxury  of 
the  city  republics  which  was  derived  from  Oriental  com- 
merce. It  appeals  yet  to-day  to  the  disciple  of  Emerson ; 
to  all  those  who  see  clearly  enough  into  the  future  to  know 
that  the  permanence  of  society  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  stem  virtues. 

Another  picture  of  as  intense 
symbolic  meaning  is  one  found  on  the  wafls  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome — "  that  mother  and  head  of  all 
the  Christian  churches" — which  represents  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic  upholding  the  Car  of  the  Church :  a  Saint 
on  either  side  supporting  his  holy  charge.  To  lovers  of 
history  as  well  as  to  the  devout  children  of  the  faith  of 
Rome  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  is  clear.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained and  extended  to  those  less  penetrating,  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  two  monks  so  distinguished, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  orders  which  they  founded.  The 
Franciscans  were  to  exemplify  the  love  of  God  toward  the 
universe,  to  carry  the  message  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
throughout  the  world ;  to  labor  for  the  advent  of  an  era  of 
peace  and  good- will.  Hence  the  legends  of  the  tenderness 
of  St.  Francis  for  all  created  things ;  the  stories  of  his  ser- 
mons to  birds  and  fishes,  which  to  the  sympathetic  reader 
are  not  childish  fairy  tales,  but  which,  instead,  incorporate 
modem  thought  under  the  ingenuous  semblance  of  medi- 
aevalism,  just  as  the  technicaUy  imperfect  art  of  the  period 
burns  and  flames  with  a  spirituality  superior  to  all  restric- 
tions of  time  and  place. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  purity 
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and  religious  fervor  of  the  Franciscans  degenerated  all  too 

Suickly,  so  that  less  than  a  century  after  the  foundation  of 
le  order^  Dante^  with  a  bitterness  which  only  Tuscan 
vituperative  can  attain,  scathed  the  grey  friars  who  went 
about  **  hiding  devils  within  their  cowls/^  Still  the  exam- 
ple of  Saint  Francis  was  set  for  all  time,  and  his  work 
broadcast*  The  preaching  methods  of  his  followers  gave 
to  Wickliffe  the  idea  of  the  Lollards  whom  he  sent  through 
the  lanes  and  the  by-paths  of  England  to  carry  the  Bible 
to  the  people.  The  vows  which  made  up  the  rule  of  St, 
Francis  came  to  be  pronounced  in  continents  of  whose  ex- 
istence the  founder  never  dreamed,  and  centuries  after  the 
hands  and  feet  which  received  the  Stigmata  had  turned  to 
dust,  savages  were  Christianized  by  the  story  of  the  self- 
denial,  pity  and  tenderness  of  the  monk  of  Assisi, 

A  great  idea  once  projected  into 
the  world  is  never  lost,  and  the  Rule  of  St,  Francis 
wrought  its  purifying  work  upon  the  men  of  all  nations, 
classes  and  conditions  who  gave  themselves  up  to  foUow 
it.  The  very  acceptance  of  the  three  requisites  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  individual 
and  to  favor  the  cause  of  civilization  in  times  of  violence, 
and  in  the  new  countries  in  which  the  successors  of  St, 
Francis  established  their  missions. 

Together  with  their  essentials 
of  self-restraint,  these  friars  carried  with  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  sciences  and  the  principles  of  all  the  arts 
that  make  for  the  elevation  and  the  beauty  of  life.  Assimi- 
lative like  all  travelers,  they  gained  from  each  people  among 
whom  they  lived  and  labored,  useful  or  aesthetic  ideas. 
With  the  sure  sense  which  comes  from  long-continued, 
well-directed  training  they  adapted  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  to  new  environments,  as  we  find  them  to  have  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Gothic-Moorish  architecture  which  ren- 
ders so  picturesque  the  mission  districts  of  California. 
These  towers,  colonnaded  courts,  and  curiously  arched 
doorways,  aided  by  the  enchantment  of  the  surrounding 
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nature,  must  have  created  for  the  exiles  a  second  Spain, 
reproducing  their  lost  and  distant  home  almost  to  the  point 
of  deception;  while  the  names  of  SU  Francis,  St.  Clara 
and  St.  Antonio,  given  to  the  new  places  in  which  they 
labored,  constantly  brought  to  their  remembrance  the  lives 
and  examples  which  they  were  set  to  emulate.  The 
Franciscans  of  California  are  comparable  with  the  Jesuits 
of  Peru,  who  raising  everywhere  possible  their  domed 
churches,  thus  multiplied  for  themselves  the  vision  of 
St.  Peter^s,  which  was  for  them  the  symbol  and  type  of 
Rome. 

It  is  the  foreign  and  old-world 
character  given  by  the  Spanish  Franciscans  to  the  mis- 
sions in  California  which  to-day  attracts  the  traveler,  who 
is  often  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  structure  and  fittings 
in  surroundings  quite  hostile  to  their  effect.  The  mission 
architecture  demands  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  play  of 
natural  color,  the  background  of  mountains  by  which  the 
friars  profited  when  they  reared  their  simple  imitations  of 
still  more  historic  and  admirable  edifices.  And  the 
fittings  of  the  missions  were  the  proper  belongings  of  men 
living  under  the  imperious  rule  of  a  high  ideal  and  apart 
from  ease  and  luxury.  An  incentive  to  labor,  a  call  to 
higher  thought,  to  the  principles  of  St.  Francis  adapted  to 
a  wider  and  wiser  world  than  that  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, cries  out  from  every  bench  and  chair  and  desk  of  the 
Spanish  missions,  just  as  the  inanimate  objects  of  Savon- 
arola^s  cell  have  each  a  voice,  strangely  like  that  of  the 
Dominican  friar  whose  compelling  power  brought  the 
worldly  and  splendor-loving  Florentines  to  the  point  of 
burning  in  public  their  luxuries  and  superfluities. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE    SHOP   OF  WILLIAM 

MORRIS 

y\  STROLL  along  Oxford  St,,  London,  in  the  social 
•^  ^  season,  convinces  one  that  the  English  do  not 
know  how  to  display  goods.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
tail sections  in  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  win- 
dows are  so  crowded  with  wares  that,  to  borrow  a  popu- 
lar saying,  one  cannot  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 
As  one  nears  Hyde  Park,  the  grade  of  shops  improves, 
yet  within  two  blocks  of  Rotten  Row,  the  parade  ground 
of  fashion  and  wealth,  the  modestly  tasteful  window  at 
No.  449  Oxford  street,  attracts  little  attention.  It  is  not 
crowded  to  repletion  as  the  neighboring  shop  windows 
are,  and  one  thinks  all  the  stock  is  shown.  Perhaps  in  its 
dressing,  it  lacks  the  alluring  quality  of  the  Parisian,  or 
the  striking  effectiveness  of  the  American  show-windows. 
It  is  so  quiet  and  modest  that  one  is  surprised,  when  al- 
most unconsciously  he  stops  for  a  second  glance.  Then 
the  few  artisticaDy  arranged  but  really  fine  pieces  of  metal 
work,  pottery  and  draped  stuffs,  compel  a  glance  at  the 
sign  above,  which  reads :  William  Morris  &  Co.,  like  any 
other  tradesman. 

Ah !  here  in  the  busiest  part  of 
busy  London,  with  its  rush  and  roar  of  traffic,  its  fog  and 
dirt,  its  hurrying  crowds,  its  barter  and  sale,  the  dreamer 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  **the  idle  singer  of  an  em^pty 
day^^  as  he  called  himself,  has  left  his  mark.  Dropping  his 
birth-right  of  ease,  the  young  man,  William  Morris, 
known  only  as  the  graceful  literary  artificer,  became  in 
his  maturity,  the  master  of  many  crafts,  the  strenuous 
Socialist  orator,  the  active  apostle  of  brotherhood,  the  au- 
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thor  of  that  most  perfect  of  Utopias,  **  News  From  No- 
where/^ 

It  is  a  long  distance  from  News 
From  Nowhere  to  No.  449  Oxford  St*  It  would  seem 
that  the  author  of  such  a  book,  could  not  be  practical ;  that 
the  founder  of  so  strong  and  practical  a  business,  could  not 
have  written  the  Utopia*     Morris  did  both* 

Entering  the  store,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  its  business-like  air  and  yet  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent in  fitting  from  its  neighbors.  There  are  no  long 
stretches  of  counters  piled  high  with  goods  and  with  wait- 
ing clerks  behind  them.  Here  is  a  glass  case  containing 
some  fine  embroidery  or  tapestry ;  there  a  table,  or  cab- 
inet, simply  but  strongly  made,  with  dignified,  pleasing 
lines,  in  the  natural  wood,  and  without  the  high  gloss 
given  by  cheap  vanish.  These  are  specimens  of  the  Mor- 
ris furniture. 

On  them  are  pieces  of  brass, 
metal,  pottery,  tiles,  etc.,  examples  of  other  crafts,  which 
Morris,  the  master  craftsman  taught  the  present  work- 
men. These  too  have  graceful  shapes,  soft,  pleasing  col- 
oring and  scanty  ornamentation  which  seems  but  the 
natural  flowering  of  the  maker's  love  of  beauty. 

In  a  place  where  the  light  shines 
through,  is  a  painted  glass  window,  and,  on  a  neighboring 
table,  some  small  panes  of  the  Morris  glass.  With  light 
behind,  these  produce  the  effect  of  myriad  jewels  massed 
into  meaning.  The  few  pieces  of  painted  glass  in  stock 
are  for  sale,  but  no  more  can  be  obtained  at  present,  as 
the  Morris  Glass  Works  have  enough  orders  for  three 
years  in  advance. 

Near  the  glass,  were  a  few 
pieces  of  the  Arras  tapestry.  This  branch  of  the  business 
has  also  orders  for  years  to  come.  Only  trained  work- 
men and  women  can  make  these  exquisite  products.  And 
not  only  training  but  natural  aptitude  and  artistic  instinct 
are  needed,  but  these  last  are  much  more  common  than 
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is  generally  thought,  A  piece  of  tapestry  or  of  stained 
glass  is  usually  the  work  of  one  person  and  must  be  the 
flowering  of  that  person^s  individuality  under  favorable 
conditions.  Then  it  is  a  **  thing  of  beauty  **  and  a  **  joy 
forever/^ 

The  largest  piece  shown  in  the 
shop  was  some  4x2  1-2  feet  in  dimensions,  and  repre- 
sented St,  George  and  the  Dragon.  It  was  a  wonderful 
blending  of  soft  but  brilliant  color.  The  price  was  70 
pounds,  or  $350.  Most  of  this  tapestry  and  glass  goes  into 
public  buildings.  The  price  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  but  the  very  rich,  and  the  Company  prefers  that  these 
exquisite  works  of  art,  be  where  the  people  can  see  them. 
There  is  not  the  same  feeling  about  other  products  like 
wall-paper,  stuffs,  carpets,  etc.,  as  these  are  reproductions 
of  artistic  designs. 

In  a  rack  along  the  wall  were 
rolls  of  chintzes  and  light  silks,  and,  at  the  back,  behind  a 
pretty  grill-work  screen,  were  samples  of  silks,  velvets, 
damasks  and  wall-papers.  The  patterns  on  many  of 
these  were  designed  by  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti  and 
other  famous  artists.  A  number  have  been  reproduced  by 
American  manufacturers,  but  never  with  quite  the  same 
effect.  In  the  Morris  fabrics,  the  stuffs  at  the  base  are  the 
best  of  their  kind.  The  blue  and  white  cotton  chintz  is 
made  of  the  best  cotton  fibre  twisted  into  strong  thread  and 
well- woven  into  substantial  cloth.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  finest  brocade  or  damask. 

No  aniline  dyes  are  used  and 
nothing  but  fast  colors.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  dyes  that  they  harmonize  with  one  another, 
do  not  glitter,  and  rarely  fade ;  when  they  do,  they  soften, 
but  do  not  dull.  The  aniline  or  coal-tar  dyes  are  much 
more  brilliant  and  make  more  striking  effects,  but  they 
rarely  harmonize  with  the  vegetable  dyes,  and  often  do 
not  harmonize  with  one  another.  Most  of  them  rapidly 
fade  and  when  they  do,  it  is  not  to  a  softer  shade,  but  to  a 
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different  and  much  duller  color.  Contrast  this  with  the 
peculiar,  age-softening  of  the  vegetable-dyed  old  tapestries ! 
The  effect  there  is  very  lovely.  If  the  dyes  had  been  ani- 
line, several  of  the  colors,  in  fading,  would  have  changed 
their  character  entirely.  The  result  would  have  been  dull 
and  inharmonious.  Stuffs  that  are  made  only  to  sell,  arc 
usually  bright  with  aniline  dyes  and  in  interior  decorations, 
the  result  is  often  exasperating  to  the  artist. 

Ah !  what  a  world  of  soft,  rich, 
blended  colorings  and  flowing  designs  was  revealed  in 
these  stuffs  and  papers.  Colorings  and  designs  that  do  not 
force  themselves  on  the  eye,  do  not  stridently  clamor  for 
recognition,  do  not  stun,  but  produce  an  effect  of  quiet, 
dignified,  restful  beauty. 

We  stayed  a  short  time  with 
Joseph  Cadbury,  Esq.,  the  wealthy  cocoa  manufacturer 
and  Quaker  philanthropist,  of  the  Manor  House  near 
Birmingham.  The  dining  room  was  decorated  by  Wm. 
Morris  &  Co.  It  is  a  large,  lofty  room  with  two  great 
bow  windows  to  the  east  and  south,  and  full  of  sun.  It  is 
fitted  in  dark  greens  and  blues,  with  wood-work  and  fur- 
niture of  dark  oak.  A  stately  organ  fills  one  end,  and  on 
one  side  are  doors,  a  buffet,  and  a  low  book-case. 
Windows  with  a  noble  outlook  occupy  the  other  two  sides. 
Stately  curtains  of  some  dark  stuff,  undraped,  but  hanging 
in  simple,  almost  severe  folds,  give  dignity  to  the  windows. 
There  are  divans  with  cushions,  books,  a  writing  desk  and 
evidences  of  living,  but  none  of  the  bric-a-brac  that  clutters 
many  American  nouses.  The  furniture  is  simple  in  form, 
honest  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it.  Unobtrusive  but  soft  and  pleasing  rugs  cover 
the  floor.  Other  details  I  cannot  recall,  but  only  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  dignified  beauty,  a  stately  spaciousness, 
warmth,  light  and  rest.  Meals  in  that  room,  though  of 
bread  and  water,  are  banquets.  Such  a  room  is  an  aid  to 
noble  living. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  aim  of  the 
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Morris  decorations:  that  man's  material  environment 
should  rest  and  inspire. 

In  a  large  book-case  at  the  rear 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  Morris  shop^  was  a  complete 
set  of  the  Morris  books.  The  most  sumptuous  one  is  the 
Kelmscott  Chaucer,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
type  specially  designed  for  it  by  Morris,  with  ink  of  a 
blackness  and  fineness,  and  letter-press  of  a  clearness  sel- 
dom seen,  and  with  illustrations  by  Morris,  Burne- Jones, 
Rossetti  and  others.  The  edition  was  small,  is  out  of 
print  now  and  is  worth  $500.  This  volume  was  not  for 
sale.  Since  Morris'  death,  the  Company  has  stopped 
printing,  and  the  Kelmscott  books  are  growing  scarce  and 
valuable.  They  certainly  arc  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
printer's  art. 

Near  by,  on  this  second  floor, 
were  rugs  of  the  same  characteristics  as  the  stuffs  and 
paper  on  the  first  floor,  also  embroideries,  and  an  embroid- 
ery room ;  above  were  work-shops.  Of  course,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  London.  Morris  ab- 
horred great  cities,  and  thought  that  they  were  excrescences 
on  social  life.  In  his  News  From  Nowhere,  London  is 
razed  to  the  ground,  save  a  few  houses  preserved  as  curiosi- 
ties. The  workshops  at  Merton  Abbey  are  beautifully 
situated  in  a  lovely  country  and  have  nothing  of  a  factory 
air.  Men  and  women  go  there  for  work,  not  for  wages. 
The  conditions  are  such  and  the  treatment  such  that  it 
is  work  they  love  and  their  work  is  honest  and  intelligent. 

On  their  bill-head,  Morris  & 
Co.  announce  themselves  as  makers  of  painted  glass,  tiles, 
embroidery.  Arras  tapestry,  chintzes,  silks,  velvets,  etc., 
wall-papers,  carpets  and  furniture  decorations.  Their  work 
is  not  low  in  price.  It  is  not  meant  for  the  masses.  But  it 
has  a  great  effect  directly  on  the  mansions  and  palaces  of 
England,  and  indirectly  on  the  homes  of  all  the  people  in 
England,  in  America  and  all  over  the  world. 

As  far  as  his  age  and  time 
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would  allow,  Morris  embodied  in  a  practical,  successful, 
working  business,  the  principle  that  he  so  clearly  stated 
when  he  wrote :  **  Love  of  nature  in  all  its  forms  must  be 
the  ruling  spirit  of  works  of  art,  and  the  brain  that  guides 
the  hand  must  be  healthy  and  hopeful,  must  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  surroundings  of  our  own  days/' 
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/^N  a  spring  evening,  three  persons  were  seated  in  a 
^^  small  reception  room  of  a  middle-class  city  dwelling* 
Through  the  open  window  the  sounds  of  the  street  came 
with  annoying  insistance*  The  electric  car,  the  news- 
boy, the  cab  and  the  costermonger  followed  one  another 
with  no  truce  for  tired  ears  and  nerves.  The  persons 
gathered  in  the  room  suggested  a  comparison  with  plants 
confined  in  close  flower-pots  having  no  depth  of  earth. 
K  they  moved  freely,  they  struck  some  projecting  article 
of  use  or  adornment*  The  piano  and  the  book  shelves 
frowned  haughtily,  as  if  exercising  **  the  right  of  eminent 
domain/'  The  legs  of  tables  and  chairs  stretched  sel- 
fishly over  the  floor-space,  and  the  people,  close  about  the 
lamp,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  tyranny  of  inanimate 
objects* 

The  group  appeared  to  have 
gathered  for  consultation:  a  middle-aged  and  a  young 
man,  with  a  woman  evidently  the  wife  of  the  former* 
The  first  man  was,  from  his  appearance,  prosperous  and 
as  the  world  counts,  happy*  But  he  had  the  anxious, 
alert  air  which  comes  from  too  close  contact  with  many 
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persons — like  a  fencer  trained  to  a  constant  system  of 
thrust  and  parry.  Suddenly,  across  his  face — of  which  the 
muscles,  contracted  and  knotted,  suggested  the  broken 
clouds  of  a  **  mackerel  **  sky — there  gleamed  a  faint  smile. 
He  exclaimed : 

**  I  read  to-day  of  some  one  who 
said  of  a  house  that  it  was  *  too  small  to  inhabit,  too  large 
to  hang  one^s  watch  in.*  Really,  not  a  bad  conceit.  I  feel 
the  same  here.  I  am  *  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined.*  As 
I  grow  older,  I  realize  that  the  city  is  at  best  a  workshop, 
a  bazaar,  a  Vanity  Fair,  from  which  one  must  escape  at 
times,  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  cheerfulness,  courage  and 
sanity.  I  am  growing  sentimental.  (Here  the  wife  shot 
upon  him  a  quick,  penetrating  glance.)  I  often  surprise 
myself  reading  my  daughter's  second  year  German  books 
that  are  so  filled  with  spring  songs  and  allusions  to  flow- 
ers and  moonlight  and  solitude.** 

The  speaker  paused,  and  then 
resumed  in  a  sharper  tone  and  more  hurried  utterance 
than  he  had  yet  used : 

**l  want  you  to  build  me  a 
house  in  the  country.  Will  you  give  me  an  idea  of  one 
here  and  now  ?  You  have  the  factors  of  the  problem — a 
moderate  expenditure ;  the  situation  to  be  not  over  fifteen 
miles  from  the  city ;  a  family  of  three. 

The  architect  and  the  wife  ex- 
changed glances.  Then  the  young  man  asked  the  older : 
**  Have  you  preferences  in  style  ?  ** 

The  answer  was  not  delayed : 
**  If  you  construct  thoroughly  and  [insure  jcomfort,  I  shall 
place  no  restrictions  upon  you.  But  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  a  faint,  distant  ideal.  One  that  probably  could  never 
be  realized  by  a  practical  builder.  The  exterior,  in  order 
to  please  me,  should  recall  things  that  I  saw  in  my  long 
past  journeys  in  Italy  and  England.  The  interior— at 
least  the  ground-floor — ^must  be  largely  given  up  to  the 
living-room/* 
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'*  All  that  is  most  simple/^  re- 
plied the  architect.  **  The  Italian  features  which  you 
mention  are,  naturally,  a  terrace  with  a  balustrade  and 
vases,  and  a  porch  with  pilasters,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
villas  along  the  Riviera.  The  English  home-feeling  can 
be  inspired  by  the  mullioned  windows  with  quaint  shut- 
ters, the  chimney-pots,  the  inclination  of  the  roof.  The 
building  material  will,  of  course,  be  wood  covered  with 
plaster,  or,  as  we  know  it,  *  staff .^  ** 

The  wife,  whose  interest  had 
been  intensified  through  forced  silence,  now  exclaimed : 

^^But  the  interior — that  is  my 
domain !  And  I  have  very  precise  ideas  regarding  it.  I 
agree  with  my  husband.  I  do  not  want  a  series  of  small, 
box-like  rooms,  each  devoted  to  a  special  purpose ;  but 
rather  one  room  sufficiently  large  and  well-designed  to 
contain  all  things  needed  to  fill  out  a  day  of  work,  rest  and 
pleasure.^^  The  woman^s  face  grew  radiant  as  she  con- 
tinued :  **  My  first  requisite  is  a  fire-place  without  hood 
or  shelf,  and  surrounded  with  Grueby  tiles  in  a  soft  melon 
green.  And  I  will  ask  Cousin  Fred  to  paint  within  the 
tile-frame  a  landscape :  trees  and  meadows  and  rivers — 
something  like  the  landscape  that  we  saw  in  his  studio  at 
Ville  d'Avray.  Then — and  what  beautiful  color-effects  I 
shall  get — the  open  beams  and  the  paneling  must  be  in 
chestnut.  That  will  give  a  grayish  tone.  Then  again, 
above  the  paneling  and  between  the  beams,  there  will  be 
the  gray  plaster  left  quite  rough  to  show  the  marks  of  the 
trowel  and  to  catch  the  light  and  shade.  And  again — the 
fittings  must  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  house,  and  not  an 
intruding,  invading  element.  I  like  people  and  things  that 
keep  their  places.  I  was  annoyed  in  my  early  home  by 
the  constant  and  useless  displacement  of  furniture,  just  as 
I  am  now  vexed  by  persons  of  unstable  character  and 
variable  moods.  I  want  space,  simplicity  and  solidity  in 
my  belongings — things  made  to  use  and  to  keep — and 
above  all,  a  severity  in  form  and  color  that  shall  make  my 
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home  refined  and  distinctive.     That  is  my  ultimatum !  ^^ 

A  few  days  after  the  recorded 
conversation,  the  joint  ideal  of  the  husband  and  wife 
was  reduced  to  the  plan  shown  in  our  plates.  At  the 
end  of  the  short  examination  of  the  drawings,  the  man 
glanced  up  from  them  to  say : 

**  I  am  to  be  congratulated.  I 
shall  one  day  be  removed  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  criti- 
cism: 

*  Possessed  of  one  great  house  of  state, 
Without  one  room  to  sleep  or  eat. 
How' 'well  you  build,  let  flattery,  tell, 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwelL 
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yA  DEVICE  consisting  of  a  join- 
•^  ^  er^s  compass,  with  the  legend, 
*'  ALS  IK  KAN/^  and  the  proper 
date,  is  the  sign  manual  of  The 
United  Crafts,  It  appears  stamped 
as  a  guarantee  of  authenticity,  upon 
every  object  produced  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  Gild.  It  is  a  safeguard 
for  both  maker  and  purchaser.  By 
this  system  of  identification,  no  ma- 
terial, form,  or  color  which  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  name  and 
work  of  the  enterprise  can  be  falsi- 
fied. In  case  also  of  accident,  or  of  a 
concealed  flaw  in  material  which 
could  not  be  known  to  the  crafts- 
man, the  article  so  identified  may  be 
returned  to  the  workshop  and  the 
injury  or  defect  made  good. 
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FOREWORD 

^TpHE  unvarying  aim  of  **  The  Craftsman**  is  to  place 
•*•  before  its  readers  great  examples  of  art  allied  to  labor. 
It  therefore  offers  in  the  current  number  some  considera- 
tions upon  those  building  principles  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  reached  their  highest  development  in  the  French 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  which,  disseminated  throughout 
Northern  Europe,  produced  the  beautiful  pointed  architec- 
ture :  a  style  long  misapprehended  and  stigmatized  as  bar- 
baric, but  which,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  received 
a  measure  of  the  admiration  merited  by  it*  To  have  given 
an  account  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  is  known  as 
**  The  Gothic  Revival,**  without  indicating  the  principles 
for  which  it  stood,  would  have  been  to  present  a  number 
of  isolated  facts  more  or  less  interesting  in  themselves* 
Instead,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  im- 
pulse toward  mediaeval  art  which  began  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Walter  Scott,  and  culminated  in  Ruskin  and 
Morris,  was  much  more  than  an  aesthetic  movement ;  that 
it  was  based  on  a  desire  for  a  simpler,  truer  and  more 
organic  social  life. 

Among  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  leading  article  of  the  present  month  may  be  men- 
tioned Frederic  Harrison,  Victor  Hugo,  VioIIet-Ie-Duc, 
Vitet,  and  Professor  Moore* 

It  is  hoped  to  return,  later  in  the 
year,  to  certain  phases  of  the  same  subject,  and  to  offer  in 
one  of  the  autumn  numbers  of  **  The  Craftsman**  both  lit- 
erary sketches  and  reproductions  of  photographs  made  at 
Amiens,  Chartres,  Paris,  and  in  various  cathedral  cities  of 
England* 

The  April  number  of  the  maga- 
zine wiflbe  devoted  to  the  art  of  making  and  binding  beau- 
tiful books*     The  principal  article  will  treat  of  the  produc- 
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tions  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  a 
number  of  historic  bookbinders.  The  contents  will  also 
include  an  account  of  **  The  Life  and  Work  of  Mr,  GDb- 
den-Sanderson/^  by  Emily  Preston,  and  a  technical  paper 
**  On  the  Binding  of  Books/*  by  Florence  Foote  of  the 
Evelyn  Nordkofi  Bindery, 

The  publishers  of  "The  Crafts- 
man** gratefufly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  photograph 
taken  from  a  bronze  portrait  medallion  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  medallion  was  found  in  J  899  beneath  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  community  established  by  Mr.  Owen, 
at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Nina 
Dale  Parke,  of  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  who  offered  the  pho- 
tograph for  publication,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  the  sketch  of  the  English  philanthropist, 
her  relative,  which  appeared  in  **  The  Craftsman**  for  Feb- 
ruary. At  the  time  of  issue,  it  was  regretted  that  no  por- 
trait of  the  subject  of  the  sketch  could  be  found,  and  it  is 
now  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  want  has  been  sup- 
plied through  the  interest  of  a  reader. 


I 
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THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL 

^TpO  appreciate  the  scope  and  the  significance  of  this 
•■•  English  movement  which  had  its  weak,  tentative 
beginnings  in  the  Georgian  period,  and  which  culminated 
in  the  work  of  Ruskin  and  Morris,  we  must  thoroughly 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  old  artistic  cause  and  princi- 
ples of  which  it  was  the  modern  representative*  To  do 
this  we  must  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  until  we  reach 
one  of  the  most  organic  periods  of  the  world^s  history; 
when  society  was  characterized  by  a  crystalline  structure 
which  it  had  never  before  attained,  and  which  it  has  never 
since  equaled.  This  study  can  best  be  confined  to  the 
thirteenth  century:  the  mother-period  of  those  great 
cathedrals  which  make  a  single  artistic  country  of  the 
northern  portion,  or  ** royal  domain**  of  France,  the 
southern  countries  of  England,  and  the  districts  of  Ger- 
many threaded  by  the  Rhine*  The  thirteenth  century, 
although  the  last  in  the  history  of  Europe  when  a  high 
civilization  was  devoted  to  a  uniform  creed,  was  not  dis- 
tinctively religious*  It  was  equally  poetic,  political,  in- 
dustrial, artistic,  practical,  intellectual  and  devotional. 
And  out  of  this  consolidated,  unified  society,  the  Gothic 
cathedral  rose,  not  merely  as  the  highest  expression  of 
spiritual  aspiration  and  aesthetic  impulse,  but  also  as  that 
of  a  corporate,  civic  life* 

During  the  time  under  consid- 
eration strongly  centralized  governments  came  into  being ; 
the  people  developed  rapidly,  acquiring  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  citizen-pride,  and  becoming  a  social  power  at 
once  beneficent  and  formidable*  Then  also,  for  the  first 
time,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  in  parliaments, 
and  political  power  was  controlled  by  representative  as- 
semblies ;  while,  as  a  consequence  of  the  friendly  alliance 
of  monarchs  and  people,  arose  the  desire  of  the  period  to- 
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ward  civilization,  internal  peace  and  good  government. 
Then,  as  the  next  following  result,  there  ensued  produc- 
tion, both  material  and  intellectual,  on  a  colossal  scale,  at 
rapid  rate,  and  from  rich,  virgin  sources. 

The  epoch  being  so  strongly- 
organic,  its  art,  or  spiritual  expression,  was  necessarily- 
structural  The  uniform  creed,  single  social  scheme, 
common  system  of  education,  and  one  accepted  type  of 
beauty,  demanded  a  realization  of  the  ideal  which  should 
epitomize  and  incarnate  the  poetic,  artistic,  and  devotional 
spirit  of  the  age.  This  realization  was  attained  in  the 
Gothic  cathedral  which  embodies  more  perfectly  and  de- 
fines more  clearly  than  any  other  medium  **  the  sentiment 
of  the  infinite,''  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Michelet,  was 
the  greatest  gift  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  humanity* 

To    appreciate    the    imposing 
character  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  rose  the  principal  monu- 
ment, the  spiritual,  civic,  and  aesthetic  center  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  placed,  we  must  first  gain  an  idea 
of  the  mediaeval  city  itself.    Every  such  town  in  Central 
Europe  was  primarily  a  fortress,  and  secondarily  a  place 
of  residence.     Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  times,  protec- 
tion was  first  considered,  and  afterwards  convenience  and 
comfort.     The  city  was  surrounded  with  high   walls, 
reaching,  in  the  case  of  Florence  at  least,  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet.    Beyond  the  walls,  were  a  broad  moat  and  a 
complicated  series  of    drawbridges,  barbicans  and   out- 
works: which  great  apparatus  of  defence  cramped  the 
space  and  excluded  light,  air  and  vista.    Within  the  en- 
closure, this  prison-like  character  was  further  accentuated. 
There  were  few  open  spaces,  and  the  streets  were  narrow 
paths  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  warfare :  such  streets 
as  we  still  find  in  the  towns  of  Germany,  and  in  Italian 
cities  like  Genoa  and  Florence,  where,  in  case  of  civic 
broils,  chains  suspended  from  great  iron  rings  fixed  into 
the  masonry   of  the  lower   stories  of   opposite  houses, 
proved  an  effectual  barricade  against  invading  enemies. 
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The  area  within  the  walls  was  largely  occupied  by 
castles,  monasteries  and  other  fortified  enclosures,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  there  was  no  citadel  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  ancient  city,  like  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  or  the 
Capitol  at  Rome.  Instead,  there  rose  a  great  cathedral 
or  abbey,  which,  with  its  chapter  houses  and  schools, 
often  covered  a  tenth  of  the  entire  area,  as  in  the  cities  of 
York  and  Amiens. 

Within  these  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, everything  rich  and  beautiful  found  its  home; 
whether  the  thing  was  valuable  in  substance,  or  whether 
it  had  been  rendered  precious  by  the  application  of  art  and 
craftsmanship.  To  fashion  such  objects  the  artisans  of 
the  Middle  Ages  passed  their  lives  in  darkened  dwellings, 
and  having  infused  their  very  spirit  into  the  works  of 
their  hands,  they  deposited  their  finished  productions  at  the 
shrine  of  some  saint,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  sacrament.  So 
in  the  material  edifice  centered  the  life  and  work  of  the 
period.  And  when,  at  its  high  altar,  mystic  rites  and 
splendid  ceremonies  were  in  progress,  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  open,  showing  glorious  visions  of  the  Beyond. 
The  cathedral  so  became  the  anti-type  of  the  Golden  Jeru- 
salem. 

It  is  thus  that  God  and  the 
People  are  felt  to  be  the  joint  architects  of  these  wonderful 
structures,  which  evoke  awe  and  admiration  alike  from 
the  believer  and  the  infidel ;  causing  the  one  and  the  other 
to  know  that  something  divine  leaps  up  in  the  vaults  and 
buttresses,  and  cries  out  from  the  soaring  spire  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  great  portal. 

But  the  giant  fabrics  of  stone 
have  their  human  as  well  as  their  divine  meaning.  And, 
in  common  with  all  other  supreme  works  of  art,  they  unite 
the  grotesque  with  the  sublime.  Their  dual  character  has 
never,  perhaps,  received  such  adequate  treatment  as  at  the 
hands  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  **  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,^*  a 
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book  which  is  greatly  misapprehended  by  English  read- 
ers^ who  regard  it  simply  as  a  fantastic  tale  heightened  in 
effect  by  an  elaborate  mediaeval  background*  Such  is 
only  the  envelope  of  the  thought;  for  the  genius  of  the 
romance-writer  was  joined  in  the  great  Frenchman  with 
the  soul  of  an  artist  and  the  learning  of  an  archaeologist. 
He  conceived  the  Gothic  cathedral  such  as  later  we  shall 
show  it  to  be  in  a  structural  sense :  that  is^  a  vivified  or- 
ganism, or  being,  made  up  of  two  intimately  connected, 
yet  sharply  hostile  forces*  One  of  these  forces,  or  ele- 
ments, he  personifies  in  the  archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame: 
the  representative  of  the  churchly  spirit,  the  learning,  the 
mysticism,  in  short,  of  the  strength  of  the  Middle  Ages* 
To  the  other  element  he  gives  the  form  of  a  demon : 
dwarfish,  with  curved  spine,  projecting  sternum  and  bow 
legs;  half-blind,  but  lusty  and  aggressive;  in  short,  a 
gargoyle  of  the  old  cathedral,  changed  from  stone 
into  flesh  and  blood,  cleverly  named  Quasimodo,  the 
almost t  or  as  if  man,  and  symbolizing  the  untamed  animal 

passions* 

One  who  reads  the  romance 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  cannot  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  artistic  instinct  which  apprehended  so  closely  all 
that  is  implied,  as  well  as  clearly  denoted  in  the  supreme 
architectural  expression  of  the  Middle  Ages*  And  apart 
from  the  unique  characterization  of  that  dualism  peculiar 
to  the  times,  which  is  recognized  by  all  critics,  there  is 
yet  in  the  romance  an  accuracy  of  description  which 
places  before  the  reader  a  Gothic  city  and  a  Gothic 
cathedral  with  a  vividness  and  force  representing  period 
and  people,  as  if  they  belonged  to  us  who  are  now  fret- 
ting away  a  short  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life* 

Further,  in  his  judgment  of  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  special  reference  to  its  dual- 
ism, Victor  Hugo  coincides  with  other  superior  minds* 
Our  own  Longfellow,  in  the  introductory  sonnet  to  his 
translation  of  Dante^s  ^'  Divina  Commedia,^^  compares  the 
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poem,  with  detailed  accentuation  of  both  sublime  and 
grotesque  elements,  to  a  great  open  cathedral,  and  then 
proceeds  to  name  it :  the  **  mediaeval  miracle  of  song/^ 
Again,  Robert  Browning,  in  his  **  Old  Pictures  in  Flor- 
ence,** makes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contrasts  ever  yet 
instituted  between  classic  and  Christian  art;  indicating 
the  great  beautv  and  the  limitations  of  the  first ;  and  point- 
ing to  the  psycnological  power,  as  many  sided  as  life  itself, 
which  irradiates  the  homely,  often  rude,  figures  of  the 
early  Italian  masters.  Another  opinion  of  the  same  trend 
may  be  found  underlying  the  English  critic  Symonds*  ap- 
preciation of  Michelangelo,  in  such  passages  in  his  life  of 
that  master  as  define  the  artistic  terms,  **  classic,**  and 
**  romantic.**  Finally,  any  student  of  the  drama  can 
recognize  the  value  of  dualism  in  art — of  the  union  of  the 
sublime  with  the  grotesque — by  comparing  Sophocles 
with  Shakespeare,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  leave  the  pol- 
ished, somewhat  monotonous  perfection  of  the  first,  for 
scenes  in  which  the  fool*s  bells  mingle  with  the  voice  of 
the  hero,  and  for  lessons  taught  by  living  examples  of 
men  and  women,  imperfect  and  frail,  attractive  because  of 
their  personal  faults,  which  render  them  at  once  conceiva- 
ble and  companionable.  And  as  the  Greek  drama,  unified, 
complete,  perfect  as  to  its  adaptation  of  parts  to  whole — 
is  outweighed  in  the  balance  of  art  by  the  romantic 
drama,  in  which  form  is  secondary,  and  the  laws  of  con- 
struction arc  subject  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  playwright; 
so  the  Greek  temple — with  its  perfect  proportions,  its 
mathematically  calculated  optical  illusions,  and  its  plan 
comprehensible  at  a  glance — is  less  powerful,  less  sublime 
than  the  Gothic  cathedral  whose  giant  structure  teems  with 
mystery,  pulses  with  passion,  and,  in  all  things,  seems  a 
type  of  life  itself* 

Indeed,  the  farther  it  is  pursued, 
the  more  fitting  and  comprehensive  does  this  comparison 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  architecture  and  the 
two  great  types  of  the  drama  show  itself  to  be.    And  as 
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at  the  mention  of  each  name  of  Shakspeare^s  heroes,  a 
mighty  personality  leaps  before  our  mental  vision,  so  does 
the  individuality  of  each  cathedral  impress  our  thought,  as 
we  recall  Amiens,  Chartres,  and  Beauvais,  or  yet  again 
York,  Lincoln,  or  Peterborough* 

Although  differing  in  what,  in 
this  connection,  we  may  well  call  the  countenance,  all 
cathedrals  of  the  Gothic  type  plainly  show  their  sisterhood, 
since  they  were  generated  by  the  same  thought  and  the 
same  spiritual  impulse*  Structurally,  they  expressed  the 
unity  of  the  age.  And  their  ornament,  so  rich  in  symbol- 
ism, so  imitative  of  life,  could  only  have  been  the  work  of 
men  and  artists  just  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  power  and 
marvels  of  the  natural  world,  and  wholly  differing  from 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  even  from  the  Italians 
later  than  they,  who  looked  upon  nature  only  as  a 
background  for  man^s  action  and  as  a  mere  foil  for  man^s 

beauty* 

It  is  not  to  speak  rashly  to  say 
that  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  expresses  the  unity  of 
the  age  in  which  it  attained  its  perfection ;  for  architecture, 
as  the  outward  result  of  the  uncontrollable  impulse  to  ex- 
ternalize any  dominant,  constant  thought,  is  one  of  the 
surest  indications  of  the  spirit  of  any  given  age*  The 
thirteenth  century  was  a  period  of  unity  in  diversity,  since 
great  minds  and  geniuses  wholly  different  from  one 
another  accepted  one  common  order  of  ideas,  and  felt  that 
they  were  together  working  out  the  same  task*  One  and 
the  same  impulse  toward  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful animated  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  principal  author  of  Magna  Charta ;  St*  Francis  the 
Mendicant;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  greatest  of  church 
philosophers;  Roger  Bacon  the  scientist;  Dante  and 
Giotto;  St.  Louis,  king,  statesman  and  churchman;  and 
Edward  the  First  of  England,  jurist,  general  and  mon- 
arch. This  century  was  the  golden  age  of  kings  and 
commons :  the  two  interdependent  elements  of  the  new 
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society.  It  was  an  age  when  all  conditions  forced  out 
the  manhood  and  the  genius  of  the  hereditary  ruler ;  and 
when  those  born  to  be  ruled  were  by  habit,  religion  and 
necessity  eager  to  welcome  a  great  king  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  task.  And  since  it  is  recognized  that  the  building  art 
is  the  best  exponent  of  the  character  of  a  period,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  closely  the  constructive  princi- 
ples of  the  Gothic  cathedral  coincide  with  the  unity  and 
the  interdependence  which  were  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  social  system  in  force  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Every  part  of  the  typical  Gothic 
structure  performs  a  useful  and  necessary  function,  and 
the  fundamental  principle  of  building  is  the  concentration 
of  weights  and  thrusts  upon  certain  strong  structural 
points — principally  the  buttresses.  These,  together  with 
their  later  auxiliaries,  the  flying  buttresses,  were  made  to 
resist  the  vault  thrusts,  and,  in  this  way,  the  nave  was 
carried  high  enough  to  allow  the  introduction  beneath  the 
vaults  of  windows  that  admitted  light  over  the  roofs  of 
the  aisles.  To  accomplish  this  result  was  the  architect- 
ural problem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Gothic  style  was 
evolved  in  the  effort  to  solve  it*  The  fully  developed 
Gothic  cathedral  has  been  characterized  as  a  building  with 
a  roof  of  stone  and  walls  of  glass,  and,  indeed  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  inaccurate,  as  the  walls  between  the  buttresses 
have  no  structural  significance  and  play  the  part  of  mere 
curtains.  This  style  of  building  was  no  invention  of  a 
certain  school  of  artists,  but  rather  a  gradual  evolution 
from  the  Roman  through  the  Romanesque.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar structural  system  in  which  the  whole  scheme,  as  ex- 
plained by  ViolIet-le-Duc,  perhaps  the  greatest  authority 
upon  the  subject — is  determined  by,  and  its  whole  strength 
is  made  to  reside  in  a  finely  organized  and  clearly  con- 
fessed framework,  rather  than  in  walls.  This  framework 
— as  defined  by  the  same  French  architect — composed  of 
piers,  arches,  and  buttresses,  is  freed  from  every  unneces- 
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sary  encumbrance  of  wall,  and  is  rendered  as  light 
in  all  its  parts  as  is  compatible  with  strength;  **the 
stability  of  the  fabric  depending  not  upon  inert  mass- 
iveness  (except  in  the  outermost  abutments),  but 
upon  a  logical  adjustment  of  active  parts  'whose  op- 
posing forces  neutralize  one  another  and  produce  a  perfect 
equilibrium* 

It  is  a  system  of  balanced  thrusts 
in  distinction  from  the  ancient  system  of  inert  stability. 
And  so  fundamental  and  far-reaching  in  this  peculiar 
mode  of  construction  as  the  distinctive  principle  of  Gothic, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  wherever  we  find  it  de- 
veloped there  we  have  a  Gothic  building,  even  though  the 
ornamental  elements  connected  with  it  may  retain  many 
of  the  Romanesque  characteristics;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  wherever  a  framework  maintained  on  the  principle 
of  thrust  and  counterthrust  is  wanting,  there  we  have  not 
Gothic,  however  freely  the  ornamental  elements  may  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  Romanesque. 

In  the  foregoing  definition  we 
have  the  thought  of  VioIIet-le-Duc,  commented  upon  and 
amplified  by  Professor  Charles  Moore  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  English 
upon  the  development  and  character  of  Gothic  architecture* 
The  same  writer,  who  insists  that  the  Gothic  was  not  an 
independent,  although  it  was  a  distinct  style,  shows  its 
very  gradual  evolution  from  the  arched  constructions  of 
the  Romans  up  to  the  point  when  it  reached  its  highly 
organic  state,  in  which  every  part  of  the  structure  per- 
formed some  useful  and  necessary  function*  According 
to  the  two  authorities  quoted,  a  correct  preliminary  idea 
of  the  Gothic  can  be  gained  only  by  tracing  the  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  the  system  was  evolved.  These 
authorities  cite  the  Roman  builders  as  the  first  who 
effectively  used  the  arch ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  credit  of  the  invention  is,  without  doubt,  due  to 
the  Assyrians,  from  whom  architecture,  engineering,  and 
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Other  arts  and  sciences  derive  many  of  their  most  useful 
principles.  The  admission  of  the  arch  into  the  building 
art  gave  rise  to  the  problem  of  counteracting  the  side 
thrusts  exerted  by  it*  External  abutments  were  employed 
as  the  most  economical  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end. 
Among  the  Romans,  as  later,  the  thrust  was  also  neu- 
tralized by  downward  pressure  upon  the  wafls  or  piers 
against  which  the  outward  pressure  operated.  In  the  case 
of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  (GDlosseum),  the  abutting  or 
resisting  power  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  lower  stories  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  walls  above.  The 
top  story  had  no  vault  and  its  enclosing  wall  weighted 
the  walls  below  and  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the 
whole  structure ;  so  that  the  thrust  or  outward  pressure 
was  much  more  than  met,  and  the  entire  system  li>as 
practically  inert.  Thus  balancing  the  thrust  by  means 
of  waDs :  that  is,  by  sheer  inertia  of  masses,  the  Romans 
never  employed  the  buttress  as  we  now  know  it.  This 
principle,  as  a  distinct  functional  member,  was  first  used 
by  the  Romanesque  architects,  who  began  by  breaking 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  with  shallow  pilaster  strips  placed 
against  the  internal  divisions  of  the  building.  At  first, 
this  feature  was  little  more  than  decorative,  but,  it  served 
to  mark  the  internal  structural  lines,  and,  as  time  ad- 
vanced, it  was  developed  into  the  true  buttress. 

The  flying  buttress  was  next 
developed  as  an  expedient  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the 
clere-story  (the  highest  of  the  divisions  of  the  nave).  It  is 
first  found,  in  a  disguised  form,  in  the  two  great  conven- 
tual churches  of  Caen,  Normandy:  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes  and  the  Abbayc-aux-Femmes.  In  those,  the 
vaulting,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  was  of 
such  nature  as  to  exert  very  strong  side  thrusts,  to  bal- 
ance which  half-barrel  vaults  were  made  to  spring  from 
the  aisle  walls,  and  to  abut  against  the  walls  of  the  nave 
beneath  the  roof.  From  their  function,  these  half-barrel 
vaults  were,  in  reality,  continuous  flying-buttresses,  but 
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they  imperfectly  performed  their  task;  the  excessively 
strong  walls  aiding  them  by 
resisting  both  the  side  thrusts 
of  the  nave  vaults  and  the  in- 
ward thrusts  of  the  half-bar- 
rel vaults  themselves* 

Another  step  of  devel- 
opment toward  the  Gothic 
style  was  due  to  the  Lombard 
builders;  who  applied  to  the 
vault  a  system  of  stone  ribs, 
which  projecting  below  the 
vault  surfaces  in  a  measure 
sustained  them,  and,  also,  pre- 
vented any  rupture  occurring 
in  one  compartment  from 
spreading  to  the  others. 

The  application  of  the 
ribbed  system  of  vaulting,  to- 
gether with  the  functional 
grouping  of  supports, by  slowly 
doing  away  with  the  massive 
walls,  and  by  perfecting  the 
skeleton  composed  of  **  the  roof 
of  stone  and  the  wall  of  glass/* 
ultimately  led  to  the  Gothic 
system. 

Herein,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  the  pointed  arch  was  not  originally  employed 
for  aesthetic  effect,  but  rather  as  a  structural  device,  since 
it  exerts  a  less  powerful  thrust  or  outward  pressure  than 
the  round  arch,  and  since  its  crown  can  be  made  to  reach 
any  leveL  Its  introduction  diminished  the  thrusts,  did 
away  with  the  necessity  of  doming  to  the  extent  demand- 
ed by  the  round  arch,  and,  by  the  structural  possibilities 
which  it  presented,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  invention* 
Then,  the  skeleton  was  perfected,  the  walls  diminished 
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in  thickness^  until  they  became^  as  we  have  before  said, 
mere  curtains  between  the  abutments^  and  internally  the 
clere-story  and  aisle  openings  entirely  filled  the  spaces 
between  the  piers* 

Such  are,  most  briefly  stated, 
the  structural  principles  of  the  developed  Gothic  cathedral. 
As  to  its  plan,  that  also  may  be  summarized  in  a  few 
words,  and  the  French  cathedral  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

First,  there  is  a  central  nave, 
the  eastern  division  of  which  forms  the  choir*  Next,  there 
are  aisles ;  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two  on  either 
side*  The  nave  and  the  aisles  are  cut  by  a  transverse 
section,  also,  usually  provided  with  aisles,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nave  called  the  choir  terminates  to  the  east- 
ward in  a  semi-circular,  or  polygonal  apse  or  sanctuary, 
around  which  the  aisles,  now  called  ambulatories,  are 
continued*  From  these  aisles  usually  open  a  series  of 
small  chapels,  the  central  one  being  larger  and  more  hon- 
ored than  the  others.  The  transept  has  commonly  rect- 
angular ends,  and  the  west  front  of  the  nave  is  always 
rectangular*  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  piers 
which  support  the  superstructure,  this  last  being  divided 
into  two  stories :  the  triforium  and  the  clere-story.  The 
vaults,  by  their  forms  and  proportions,  determine  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  piers  and  buttresses,  and  they 
are  constructed  upon  a  complete  set  of  projecting  ribs : 
transverse,  diagonal  and  longitudinal*  These  ribs  are  in- 
dependent arches;  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  ones 
(the  latter  named  in  England  the  wall  ribs)  being  pointed, 
while  the  diagonal  ones  may  remain  round.  The  ribs 
are  sustained  by  slender  shafts,  closely  grouped,  and 
united  by  their  bases  and  capitals  with  the  massive  piers 
which  rise  from  the  pavement  through  the  successive 
stories  of  the  building  to  the  nave  cornice*  To  the  pier 
is  added  a  rectangular  buttress,  which  rises  through  the 
triforium,  and  becomes  an  external  feature  in  the  clere- 
story*   Each  pier  is  therefore  a  compound  member  con- 
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sisting  of  a  great  central  column  to  which  are  joined 
several  smaller  shafts  and  a  buttress,  and  by  these  piers 
the  vaults  are  supported ;  the  thrust  being  neutralized  by 
the  external  buttress  system.  The  clere-story  buttresses 
are  reinforced  by  flying  buttresses,  which  are  segments  of 
arches  rising  from  the  outer  abutments  and  springing  over 

the  aisle  roofs* 

The  flying  buttresses  are  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Gothic  exterior,  and  struct- 
urally they  tell  the  story  of  the  high  nave  and  lower  side 
aisles  within.  They  introduced  into  the  building  art  the 
active  principle  to  which  we  have  so  often  before  alluded, 
and  in  connection  with  the  pointed  arch  and  the  ribbed 
system  of  vaulting,  they  produced  a  concentration  of  sup- 
ports and  a  resistance  of  thrusts,  which  made  of  the 
structure  into  which  they  entered  an  organic  body,  com- 
posed of  mutually  helpful  members,  wholly  different  from 
the  inert  Roman  pile,  and  truly  expressive  of  the  con- 
structive, unified  and  aspiring  century  which  witnessed 
its  development. 

The  cathedral  so  constituted, 
permitted  the  exercise  of  the  two  arts  subsidiary  to  archi- 
tecture :  sculpture  and  painting.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
critics,  sculpture  assumed  in  the  Gothic  cathedral  a  vitality 
uncqualed  in  the  same  art  of  any  other  school  or  epoch; 
while  the  ornament,  pure  and  simple,  offers  the  fullest 
and  most  varied  suggestion  of  nature  ever  attained,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  remains  entirely  subservient  to  archi- 
tectural demands.  This  opinion  of  students  can  not  fail 
to  convince  the  casual  observer  who  wanders,  even  for  a 
day,  within  the  walls  of  any  of  the  great  churches  of 
North  France  or  of  the  Rhineland;  for  portal,  tower,  capi- 
tal and  moulding,  in  their  decoration,  all  tell  the  same 
story  of  vital  force  or  vital  beauty,  and  of  perfectly 
adapted  monumental  treatment. 

In  the  cathedral  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  limited  to  expression  by  means  of  one  medium. 
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The  great  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  which  war- 
ranted the  name  of  *  Valls  of  glass/^  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  a  peculiar  craftsmanship  in  which  the  French 
workmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  have  never 
been  equaled.  But  these  beautiful  and  brilliantly  colored  de- 
signs being  subject  to  the  demands  made  by  both  material, 
and  architectural  fitness,  were  necessarily  deprived  of  pictor- 
ial qualities,  restricted  to  decorative  value,  and  reduced  al- 
most to  the  condition  of  heraldic  designs.  But  once  their 
limitations  confessed,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  old  glass  paintings*  The  great 
rosace  of  Notre  Dame,  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  is  believed  to  have  inspired  in  Dante^s  mind  the 
idea  of  **  the  rose  of  Paradise,''  with  its  ''  lake  of  light,'' 
and  no  less  splendid  are  the  glasses  of  Amiens  and 
Chartres  and  Rheims. 

To-day,  half-shorn  of  their 
glories  through  the  violence  of  revolutions,  like  the  Terror 
of  J  793  in  France,  or  the  Puritan  excesses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  England,  or  yet  again  through  the  op- 
eration of  that  vandaKsm  which  is  called  **  restoration," 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  still  eloquent  with  an  unap- 
proachable, majestic  and  awful  beauty*  They  have  lost 
their  proper  setting  through  the  destruction  of  the  medi- 
aeval towns  and  the  citizen-bodies  of  which  they  were  the 
pride  and  crown.  We  can  form  but  a  poor  conception  of 
the  effect  made  by  one  of  these  structures  against  the 
profile  of  the  Gothic  city,  which  shot  up  on  all  sides  far 
into  heaven  its  spires,  towns  and  gables;  which  was 
darkened  by  high  enclosing  walls ;  and  which  was  sub- 
ject to  a  fantastic  play  of  lights  and  shadows  cast  over  its 
carven  walls,  and  along  its  narrow  and  tortuous  streets. 
But  enough  remains  to  shadow  forth  dimly  the  old  beauty 
and  the  old  interests,  popular,  municipal  and  ecclesiastic, 
which  once  radiated  from  the  great  creations  of  the  name- 
less builders  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  And  as  the  Gothic 
system  of  architecture  is,  without  doubt,  native  to  France, 
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it  is  the  French  cathedral  which  should  receive  our  atten- 
tion in  our  effort  to  gain  an  idea  of  both  the  system  itself 
and  of  the  significance  of  its  revival  after  centuries  of  neg- 
lect and  scorn. 

As  understood  by  the  French 
architects,  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  style  is  exclusively 
pyramidal,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  and 
even  in  its  least  important  parts :  from  which  judgment 
arise  the  criticisms  of  Vitet  and  other  French  technical 
writers  directed  against  the  English  cathedrals,  such  as 
Lincoln,  whose  facades  are  marked  by  strongly  accen- 
tuated horizontal  effects*  The  great  French  churches, 
whether  complete,  like  those  of  Amiens  and  Rheims,  or 
unfinished,  as  to  their  towers,  as  are  several  other  great 
examples,  all  show  this  pyramidal  tendency ;  while  even 
the  most  disinterested  critics  of  all  nations  allow  that  the 
facade,  or  west  front,  in  England,  is  generally  devoid  of 
Gothic  character ;  that  it  is  an  erection  whose  parts  have 
little  relation  to  the  real  structural  scheme ;  and  that  how- 
ever interesting  it  may  sometimes  be,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  as  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  it  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  command  admiration  as  an  architectural 
combination.  On  the  contrary,  the  facades  of  Paris  and 
Amiens  are  pronounced  by  authorities  as  almost  un- 
equaled  in  structural  grandeur*  The  first  named  is  a 
noble  creation  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  less  rich 
than  the  west  front  of  Amiens,  but  grandly  proportioned 
and  beautifully  subdivided;  so  treated  as  to  reveal  ihe 
Gothic  spirit  in  every  point  of  detail.  Its  scheme  has  only 
to  be  recalled  in  order  to  make  manifest  that  unity  in 
diversity  which  is  characteristic  of  everything  produced  in 
the  period  which  saw  its  rise :  three  great  recessed  portals 
on  the  ground  story ;  above  them,  and  reaching  across  the 
entire  front,  an  arcade,  between  the  columns  of  which 
stand  twenty-eight  giant  statues ;  still  above  this  second 
division,  the  great  central  rose,  or  wheel,  flanked  by 
pointed  windows;  these  latter  being  double,  surmounted 
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by  a  small  circular  window,  placed  between  and  above 
the  divided  compartments,  and  enclosed  within  an  out- 
lined arch  of  great  beauty  of  form.  Then,  still  above, 
there  runs  a  tall,  exquisitely  proportioned  and  open  arcade, 
which  carries  the  main  cornice  and  the  towers ;  the  last 
named  being  pierced  with  coupled  pointed  windows. 
Such  is  the  face  of  the  great  pile  which,  as  expressed  in 
the  quaint  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  **  by  its  colossal  size, 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  spectators/*  This  facade 
scheme  developed  as  to  certain  features,  and  modified  in 
details  is  seen  in  principle  throughout  that  series  of  cathe- 
drals and  lesser  churches  of  Northern  France,  which  are 
structurafly  so  superb  and  so  perfect  that  no  correspond- 
ing group  can  be  found  to  compete  with  them. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens, 
farther  removed  than  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  from  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  less  a  structure  of  the  transition 
period,  Gothic  architecture  attained,  perhaps,  its  most  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  development.  Its  facade  most  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Paris  in  the  construction  of  the  portals, 
which  are  much  more  deeply  recessed ;  the  depth  being 
obtained  by  increasing  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  on 
the  ground-story  level.  The  porches  so  formed,  became 
places  of  instruction,  meditation,  and  prayer.  For  every- 
where within  them — on  the  faces  of  the  massive  piers,  on 
the  pillars  dividing  the  arched  doorways  midway  in  their 
breadth,  on  the  tympanums — are  carven  the  personages 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Church ;  scenes  chosen  from  the  story  of  man^s 
creation,  fall,  judgment  and  redemption.  Here  was  a  pic- 
torial Bible  open  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
with  its  inspirations  and  its  awful  warnings,  and  wherein 
the  most  illiterate  could  draw  their  lessons  for  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  door  of  the  House  of  God  as  a  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction  long  ante-dated  the  work  of  Wickliffe, 
and  the  art  of  printing. 
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Students  and  scholars  neces- 
sarily were  these  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  laymen 
also  and  quite  distinct  from  the  cowled  builders  of  the 
Romanesque  period  who  preceded  them  and  who,  strug- 
gling with  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  yet  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  the  greater  glories  of  Gothic  art.  The  tra- 
ditions of  this  learning  descended  far  into  the  time  of  the 
Renascence,  and  Michelangelo  did  but  continue  on  the 
walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  study  of  sacred  history 
which  had  been  so  effectively  explained  in  the  stones  of 
the  northern  cathedrals.  The  open  pages  of  the  great 
pictorial  Bible  still  attract  the  people,  and  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  see  grouped  about  the  west  front  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris  companies  of  workmen  or  peasants  who  listen  to 
the  explanations  of  some  black-robed  priest.  A  meaning 
secondary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  is  claimed 
to  have  been  wrought  into  the  facade  sculptures,  and  in- 
deed into  the  entire  figure  ornament  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral by  the  fraternities  of  builders — the  free  masons — who 
carried  their  arts,  crafts,  and  secrets,  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  country  to  country,  as  the  people  voted  the 
erection  of  these  giant  houses  of  worship.  Allusions  to 
this  occult  symbolism  are  made  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
great  romance,  wherein  he  pictures  the  archdeacon  Claude 
FroUo,  as  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  displayed  to  the  initiate  in 
the  apparently  simple  stories  in  stone  of  prophet,  saint,  and 
martyn  And  much  literature  of  varying  value  and  inter- 
est has  been  written  regarding  the  **  hermetic  philoso- 
phers,'* the  *^  Rosicrucians,*'  and  other  mystics  who  are 
believed  to  have  been  involved  in  the  far-reaching  build- 
ing fraternity* 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of 
facade  sculptures,  as  treated  in  the  French  cathedral  it  is 
most  fitting  to  recall  the  fervent  admiration  cherished  for 
them  by  two  powerful  movers  in  the  English  Gothic  Re- 
vival: Ruskin  and  William  Morris.  The  former  devotes 
his  matchless  eloquence  to  the  praise  of  the  **  Bible  of 
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Amiens/*  with  special  reference  to  that  head  of  Our  Lord, 
which  is  known  as  **  le  beau  Dieu/*  and  which  for  majesty 
and  superhuman  beauty,  almost  alone  among  mediaeval 
sculptures,  has  been  compared  with  the  Greek  type  of 
Zeus*  The  second  enthusiast,  Morris,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  has  written  upon  the  same  cathedral 
with  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm  and  a  weakh  of  detailed 
insight  never  before  lavished  upon  the  subject.  This  is 
perhaps  a  partial  and  exaggerated  statement,  since  the 
article  so  praised  was  composed  in  the  author^s  early 
youth,  and  is  wanting  in  that  thorough  and  minute  knowl- 
edge which  is  characteristic  of  his  later  work*  But  the 
essential  qualities  of  good  criticism  can  not  be  denied  to 
this  piece  of  writing,  which  is  unfortunately  too  little 
known*  Every  word  came  directly  from  the  young 
students  heart,  and  he  said  simply  and  modestly : 

**  I  thought  that  even  if  I  could 
say  nothing  else  about  these  grand  churches,  I  could  at 
least  tell  men  how  I  loved  them*  For  I  will  say  here  that 
I  think  these  same  churches  of  North  France  the  grandest, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  kindest  and  most  loving  of  all  the 
buildings  that  the  earth  has  ever  borne*** 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  paper 
he  writes  with  happy  and  quaint  expression : 

**  And  those  same  builders,  still 
surely  living,  still  real  men,  and  capable  of  receiving  love, 
I  love  no  less  than  the  great  men,  poets  and  painters  and 
such  like,  who  are  on  earth  now ;  no  less  than  my  breath- 
ing friends  whom  I  can  see  looking  kindly  on  me  now* 
Ah !  do  I  not  love  them  with  just  cause,  who  certainly 
loved  me,  thinking  of  me  sometimes  between  the  strokes 
of  their  chisels ;  and  for  this  love  of  all  men  that  they  had, 
and  moreover  for  the  great  love  of  God,  which  they  cer- 
tainly had  too ;  for  this,  and  for  this  work  of  theirs,  the 
upraising  of  the  great  cathedral  front  with  its  beating  heart 
of  the  thoughts  of  men,  wrought  into  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers of  the  fair  earth ;  wrought  into  the  faces  of  good  men 
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and  true,  fighters  against  the  wrong,  of  angels  who  up- 
held them,  of  God  who  rules  all  things,  wrought  through 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  years,  and  years,  by  the  dint  of 
chisel,  and  stroke  of  hammer,  into  stories  of  life  and  death, 
stories  of  God^s  dealing  in  love  and  wrath  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  stories  of  the  faith  and  love  of  man  that  dies 
not:  for  their  love,  and  the  deeds  through  which  it 
worked,  I  think  they  will  not  lose  their  reward/* 

The  end,  also,  is  worthy  to  be 
quoted,  as  here  Morris,  the  poet,  speaks : 

**And  now  farewell  to  the 
church  that  I  love,  to  the  carved  temple-mountain  that 
rises  so  high  above  the  water-meadows  of  the  Somme, 
above  the  gray  roofs  of  the  good  town.  Farewell  to  the 
sweep  of  the  arches,  from  the  bronze  bishops  lying  at 
the  west  end,  up  to  the  belt  of  solemn  windows,  where, 
through  the  painted  glass,  the  light  comes  solemnly. 
Farewell  to  the  cavernous  porches  of  the  west  front,  so 
grey  under  the  fading  August  sun,  grey  with  the  wind- 
storms, grey  with  the  rain-storms,  grey  with  the  heat  of 
many  days*  sun,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  showing  white 
sometimes,  too,  when  the  sun  strikes  it  strongly;  snowy- 
white,  sometimes,  when  the  moon  is  on  it,  and  the  shadow 
growing  blacker ;  but  grey  now,  fretted  into  deeper  grey, 
fretted  into  black  by  the  mitres  of  the  bishops,  by  the 
solemn  covered  heads  of  the  prophets,  by  the  company  of 
the  risen,  and  the  long  robes  of  the  judgment  angels,  by 
hell-mouth  and  its  flames  gasping  there,  and  the  devils 
that  feed  it ;  by  the  saved  souls  and  the  crowning  angels ; 
by  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  and  by  the  roses  growing 
above  them  all  forever* 

**  Farewell  to  the  spire,  gilt  all 
over  with  gold  once,  and  shining  out  there,  very  glor- 
iously; dull  and  grey  now,  alas;  but  still  it  catches, 
through  its  interlacement  of  arches,  the  intensest  blue  of 
the  blue  summer  sky ;  and  sometimes  at  night  you  may 
see  the  stars  shining  through  it. 
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**  It  is  fair  still,  though  the  gold  is 
gone,  the  spire  that  seems  to  rock,  when  across  it,  in  the 
wild  February  nights,  the  clouds  go  westward/* 

Poetic  and    uplifting,  indeed; 
valuable  by  what  it  connotes,  rather  than  by  what  it  de- 
scribes ;    rendering    the 
impression  made  by  the 
cathedral,    rather    than 
judging    it   calmly  and 
severely,  this    criticism 
maintains    for    itself    a 
place  apart.     It  serves  a 
WW^^^:^fi^^^^]\  1/  useful  end  equally  with 
W\^^^3^^^^/m  that  work  which  weighs, 
^^'  ,    ^  ,/      compares,    probes    and 

decides*  Its  winged  and 
fiery  words  pass  where 
the  key  of  pure  intel- 
lectual effort  fails  to 
unlock.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  **  temple-mountain  ^* 
of  Amiens. 

From  this  digression  towaro  the 
effect  of  the  French  cathedral  as  a  whole,  we  must  return 
once  more  to  remark  certain  of  its  prominent  and  most 
beautiful  characteristics.  These  include,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  upright  or  pyramidal  tendency  of  the 
lines  of  the  facade  and  the  recessed  portal ;  which  last 
feature  joins  to  its  valuable  aesthetic  functions  its  service 
as  an  open  book  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  A 
third  characteristic  is  the  great  rose,  or  wheel  window, 
placed  above  the  central  portal ;  in  the  case  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  opening  directly  above  the  arcade  or  gallery  of 
the  kings,  and  flanked  by  two  lateral,  highly  decorated 
windows :  a  position  which  gave  rise  to  Victor  Hugo^s 
fanciful  comparison  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  served  by  his 
deacon  and  his  sub-deacon.  In  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
the  great  rose  pierces  the  wall  at  a  much  higher  point 
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than  is  the  case  with  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  It  here  again 
opens  above  an  arcade  of  splendid  statues,  but  this,  in 
turn,  runs  above  an  elaborate  open  gallery  of  exquisite 
effect,  so  that  the  rose  occupies  the  fourth  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  facade  counting  from  the  ground  level*  Of 
the  rose  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  lost  its  original  tracery, 
and  that,  together  with  the  upper  story  of  the  towers,  it 
marks  a  late  period  of  the  Gothic,  which  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  restrained,  noble  outlines  of  the  earlier 
general  design  of  the  facade.  The  existing  tracery  of  the 
window  and  the  forms  of  the  towers  are  examples  of  the 
Flamboyant  period  in  which  ornament,  like  a  parasitic 
plant,  over-ran  the  French  Gothic  edifice,  disguising  its 
admirable  constructive  principles,  and  finally  by  its  exces- 
sive demands  for  space  and  material  in  which  to  display 
itself,  sapping  the  life  of  the  entire  construction,  as  we 
shall  find  at  a  later  point  of  our  study. 

The  Flamboyant  period, 
marked  by  the  predominence  of  the  flamed-shaped,  wavy 
stone-defying  line,  is  the  third  of  the  three  great  divis- 
ions of  French  Gothic.  It  is  also  known  to  architects  and 
critics  simply  as  the  Tertiary,  just  as  the  period  just  pre- 
ceding; it  is  named  the  Rayonnant,  or  radiating  (a  name 
equally  derived  from  the  character  of  the  outline  employed), 
or  yet  again  the  Secondary ;  while  the  first  division  is 
called,  without  characterization,  the  Gothic  Primary.  The 
Flamboyant  corresponds  quite  closely  in  point  of  time  to 
the  Perpendicular  in  England,  which  was  an  age  devoted 
to  the  vagaries  of  geometrical  design,  and  which  ended  in 
complete  degeneration  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 

From  the  foregoing  statement 
regarding  the  substitutions  and  restorations  which  oc- 
curred, centuries  ago,  in  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  its  first 
beauty,  as  it  rose  from  the  great  square  of  the  picturesque 
town  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Buf.  whatever  it  has  lost, 
it  is  still  perfect  enough  to  serve  as  a  type  of  the  French 
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Gothic  western  facade,  and  in  that  capacity,  perhaps,  as 
an  example  of  the  culmination  of  all  Gothic  architecture* 
In  view  of  its  importance,  therefore,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  judgment  of  Professor  Moore,  more  especially 
as  his  is  a  mature  and  technical  criticism,  altogether  re- 
moved from  the    rhapsody    of    the  youthful    William 

Morris, 

This  architectural  authority 
writes:  **The  typical  form  of  the  French  facade,  as 
exhibited  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  is  a  marvel  of 
structural  beauty.  With  the  given  conditions  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  more  successful  result  could  have  been 
reached*  The  arch,  the  shaft,  the  buttress,  and  the  string 
are  employed  with  the  finest  artistic  judgment*  The  main 
masses  are  disposed  and  proportioned  with  subtle  feeling, 
and  the  myriads  of  ornamental  details  are  distributed  with 
a  sense  of  largeness  and  breadth  of  total  effect,  no  less 
than  of  delicacy  in  minute  elaboration*  The  men  who 
designed  and  executed  these  facades  were  great  artists ; 
and  their  work  bespeaks  an  aesthetic  culture  comparable 
with  that  manifest  in  the  finest  art  of  Greece*  If  this  is 
still  largely  unrecognized,  it  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  our  modern  ideas  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  aesthetic  guides,  who,  in  over-zealous  and 
unenlightened  regard  for  classic,  and  neo-classic  art,  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  real  character  of  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages*^' 

From  this  carefully  prepared 
analysis  it  would  appear  that  in  the  great  mediaeval  work 
under  consideration,  the  structural  system  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  the  strictest  logic  and  with  a  controlling 
sense  of  beauty ;  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  the  high- 
est art,  in  which  sound  mechanical  principles  serve  as  the 
secure  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion. 

If  now  we  turn  momentarily  to 
those  English  churches  which  were  least  influenced  by  the 
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builders  of  Amiens  and  Paris^  Chartres,  Reims^  or 
Bourges,  we  shall  find  their  facades — as  in  case  already- 
noted  of  Lincoln  cathedral — to  be  mere  screens  of  great 
width  of  front,  wanting  organic  connection  with  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  and  fading  to  indicate  by  their  contours 
the  structural  scheme  of  the  interiors*  Beside,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  French  influence,  Gothic  or  pointed  churches, 
wherever  found,  do  not  display  the  rose  window  above  the 
central  portaL  This  feature  is  one  productive  of  great 
beauty  in  the  exterior,  since  it  offers  forms  and  lines  found 
in  no  other  element  of  the  facade,  which,  with  its  presence, 
shows  a  structural  and  significant  union  of  curved,  up- 
right and  horizontal  lines  in  a  combination  most  grateful 
to  the  eye*  Within  the  dark  and  lofty  interior,  the  great 
rose  or  wheel  recalls  and  justifies  the  already-quoted  ex- 
pression of  Dante :  **  a  lake  of  light/*  as  it  is  set  a-flame 
with  the  glow  of  noonday,  or  the  fires  of  sunset*  And  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  pointed  opening  can  afford  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  its  loveliness* 

A  last  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Enp^Iish  cathedral,  considered 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  facade,  willconvince  the  student  that 
each  structure  suits  the  site,  surroundings,  and  special 
purpose  of  the  people  who  developed  it*  The  French 
cathedral  was  built  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  to  serve  the 
religious  needs  of  the  people*  It  was  therefore  fitting  that 
its  principal  place  of  entrance  should  be  strongly  accen- 
tuated, and  beautiful  in  design,  in  order  that  worshippers 
mieht  be  attracted  to  enter  its  open  portals*  The  English 
cathedral,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  often  found  within  an 
enclosure  of  its  own,  quite  removed  from  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  and  it  was  built  primarily  for  the  chapter 
of  the  clergy  who  served  it* 

Whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Gothic  body,  compressed  for  want  of  space,  grew  tall  in 
France,  and  in  other  continental  districts  subject  to  French 
influence,  so,  in  England  it  lengthened  laterally ;  the  tran- 
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sept  arms  spreading  out  far  beyond  the  nave  and  choir. 
At  the  junction  of  these  two  divisions,  a  heavy  tower  rose, 
to  which  all  lines  and  parts  led  up,  as  to  a  common  center. 
The  nave,  comparatively  low,  and  terminating  usually  in 
a  square  sanctuary,  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  magnifi- 
cent circular  sweep  of  the  apse  of  the  French  cathedral, 
and  did  away  with  the  light  but  sinewy  lines  of  the  flying- 
buttresses  which  charm  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  structurally  so  important  in  their  contribution  to 
that  highly  organized — nay,  vitalized — framework  which 
is  the  essential  of  true  Gothic. 

The  flying-buttress  is  the  last 
feature  of  the  French  cathedral  which  our  limits  of  space 
permit  us  to  consider.  Upon  this  hard-working  member 
of  the  living  Gothic  body,  the  stability  of  the  structure  is 
absolutely  dependent.  To  effect  a  perfect  resistance  or 
counter-thrust  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vaults  of  the 
high  sanctuary  was  a  serious  and  intricate  problem,  but 
one  which  was  again  and  again  solved  by  the  mathe- 
matical ability  always  characteristic  of  the  French  people. 
The  flying-buttress  in  its  perfect  development,  consists  of 
two  superimposed  arches  which  act  together  in  resistance : 
springing  from  the  sanctuary  wall  and  running  to  a  pier- 
buttress  terminating  in  a  pinnacle.  This  termination,  ad- 
mirably combining  constructive  and  ornamental  functions, 
is  a  device  for  weighting  the  top  of  the  buttress,  and  of  so 
increasing  the  resistance  against  the  vault  thrusts.  The 
flying-buttress  system,  instituted  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century,  attained  its  perfection  in  the  thirteenth,  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Reims,  and  from  the 
former  splendid  monument  was  carried  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  French  church  standing 
upon  German  soil.  The  perfected  system  which  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  solution  of  an  intricate  problem  in 
mathematics,  served  also  the  artistic  purpose  sought  after 
by  all  great  builders :  that  of  expressing  by  an  external 
feature  the  design  of  the  interior.    And  therefore,  wherever 
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we  find  the  flying-buttress,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
our  expectation  of  a  soaring  nave,  with  many-celled  vaults, 
arcaded  stories,  aisles  circSng  the  sanctuary,  and  radiating 
chapels ;  the  whole  constituting  the  highest  interior  beauty 
of  the  French  cathedral. 

And  now  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  how  the  strongly  organic  thirteenth  century  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  art  which  is  the  exponent  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  France,  architecture  degenerated  with  the  growth 
of  the  monarchy,  the  increase  of  despotism  and  the  de- 
cline of  communal  freedom.  In  England,  the  beautiful 
pointed  forms  (which  gave  their  name  to  the  Lancet,  or 
Early  English  period)  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  over- 
run and  obscured  by  floriated  decoration,  until  William  of 
Wykeham,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  amended  the 
luxuriant  tracery  by  introducing  vigorous,  straight,  verti- 
cal lines,  by  enclosing  doorways  and  arches  in  squares, 
and  by  dividing  walls  by  panelling  into  rectangular  com- 
partments. But  once  again,  tempered  reason  yielded  to 
fancy,  and  geometric  design,  in  combinations  as  changeful 
as  those  of  the  kaleidoscope,  cut  the  vaulting-cell,  the 
spandrel  and  the  window-head  into  infinitesimal  sections. 
This  was  the  Perpendicular  Age  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
best  known  example  is  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  the  first  Tudor  sovereign. 

It  is  therefore  everywhere  ap- 
parent in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  that  the  accent 
given  to  the  structural  elements  marks  the  age  as  well  as 
the  value  of  a  Gothic  monument ;  that  ornament  unless  it 
be  combined  with  function  has  no  reason  for  existence, 
and  that  when  it  forced  itself,  as  an  intruder,  into  the 
mathematical  problems  of  the  builder,  it  brought  with  it 
the  germ  of  decadence. 

Gothic  architecture,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  most  organic  ages  of  the  world^s 
history,  was  an  art  necessarily  despised  during  the  period 
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of  the  Renascence;  since  this  was  a  time  of  neg:ation, 
when  religious  belief,  social  life,  education  and  art  suffered 
the  most  radical  of  changes.     The  great  edifices  could  not 
he  ignored,  but  they  were  threatened  by  the  same  fate 
which  has  overtaken  the  Colosseum  at  Rome ;  a  structure 
which  Browning,  in  his  Sordello,  calls  the  outworn  shell 
of  a  world.     For  many  these  cathedrals  and  churches 
came  to  represent  a  stage  in  social  progress  which  had 
passed,  yielding  up  to  higher,  or  at  least  to  freer  conditions 
of  thought.     Italian  influence  became   dominant  in  art, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Revival  of  Letters ;  since  Italy 
by  reason  of  her  genius,  her  state  of  culture  and  her  geo- 
graphical position,  was  the  first  to  receive  and  the  first  to 
propagate  the  **  New  Learning,^^  derived  from  the  classic 
Greeks.   Italy  thus  stigmatized  the  great  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  barbaric,  and  in  scorn  gave  it  the  name  of  one  of 
the  peoples  who  had  overrun  the  peninsula  and  contribu- 
ted to  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  civilization.    The  word 
Gothic  came  to  imply  all  that  was  fantastic  and  grotesque 
in   art.     The   active,   organic    building-principles    were 
abandoned,  and  a  return  made  to  the  structure  composed 
of  inert  masses.     In  church  architecture,  one  great  model 
claimed  acceptance.     This  model  named  the  Petrine,  from 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  was,  in  reality,  based  upon  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa,  which,  after  having  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  architects  of  the  sixth  century,  who  built  Santa 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  was  copied  on  a  magnificent 
scale  in  the  great  papal  basilica,  and  afterward  in  smaller 
proportions  throughout  the  two  hemispheres. 

In  England,  the  country  to 
which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention,  the  Italian  influ- 
ence, has,  at  different  periods,  been  dominant;  inspiring 
the  arts  and  literature,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  causing 
them  to  produce  works  of  great  genius,  sometimes  only 
dwarfing  or  retarding  the  development  of  fine  strong 
national  characteristics. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
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tecnth  century^  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  an  acknowledged 
genius,  designed  St.  Paulas  London,  while  subject  to  the 
fascination  of  the  domed  edifice.  But  gifted  as  he  was 
mathematically,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  under- 
stand, even  in  the  unfavorable  times  of  the  Restoration, 
the  artistic  claims  of  the  Gothic.  As  is  evident  in  his 
London  work  in  the  pointed  style, — St.  MichaeFs,  Corn- 
hill,  and  St.  Dunstan^s  in  the  East,  or  yet  again  at  AU 
Souls^  Oxford, — he  seized  both  the  mechanical  principles 
and  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  Gothic,  although  he 
showed  a  disregard  of  its  details  which  can  not  be  par- 
doned by  the  modern  connoisseur  and  purist.  After  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  he  unsuccessfully  restored  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  the  unfortunate  results  which  still  mar 
the  beauty  of  its  facade.  But  the  work  was  accepted  by 
the  people  whose  ignorance  of  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
the  style  was  mingled  with  open  contempt. 

By  the  middle  of  the  following 
century — the  eighteenth — there  were  scattered  throughout 
England  a  number  of  historical  scholars  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  Gothic  purely  from  the  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  since  the  philosophy  of  history  was  not  yet 
solved.  Among  these  gentlemen  was  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  high  place  in  politics  and  society  lent  importance  to 
his  acts.  And  it  was  he  who,  perhaps  the  first  in  Eng- 
land, conceived  the  idea  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  In  his 
famous  residence  at  Strawberry  Hill,  built  in  \  753,  he  em- 
bodied his  ideas  of  the  pointed  style  as  he  believed  it  to  be. 
But  to-day,  critics  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such 
indifferent  specimens  as  were  furnished  by  this  and  other 
structures  could  have  aroused  enthusiasm,  more  especially 
as  they  could  be  easily  compared  with  beautiful  originals. 
Still  the  careless  reproductive  work  resulted  in  good,  in 
that  it  carried  attention  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  changed  the  fashion  of  a  passing  hour  into  a 
real  impetus  toward  sincere  and  elevated  art.  1  he  charm  of 
contrast,  without  doubt,  drew  many  into  sympathy  with 
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the  Gothic  Revival,  for  throughout  the  century  the  classic 
influence  was  strong :  in  architecture,  where  the  Georgian 
style  produced  much  that  was  attractive  and  harmonious ; 
in  painting,  where  to  rival  Sir  Joshua  was  the  height  of 
ambition  opening  before  every  young  artist  of  promise* 

With  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  commons  of  England  were 
slowly  gaining  their  citizen-rights,  when  political  disabili- 
ties were  being  removed  from  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
— in  short,  when  a  national  sense  long  held  in  abeyance, 
was  asserting  itself  throughout  the  Kingdom,  then,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  love  of  the  Gothic — as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  whole  people — grew  stronger  and  stron- 
ger* It  was  thought  fitting  that  a  gentleman^s  resi- 
dence should  reproduce  or  suggest  some  famous 
abbey,  church,  civic  building,  or  even  castle*  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  works  in  architecture  produced  at 
this  time  is  Fonthill  Park,  which  in  spite  of  many  tech- 
nical errors  still  remains  beautiful  and  grand*  When 
thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  as  it  was  in 
J  822,  it  caused  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  difficult  to  describe. 
Its  facade  and  towers,  its  interior  gallery  of  excessive 
length,  its  painted  glass  and  tapestries  were  regarded  al- 
most as  magic  creations.  But  the  most  important  and  best 
architectural  work  of  the  period  was  the  reconstruction  of 
Windsor  Castle  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  which  dates 
from  1826,  and  is  a  wise  adaptation  of  old  conditions  to 
modern  requirements*  It  is  a  feudal  dwelling  of  the  period 
of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  fitted  to  be  a  royal  residence 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  admiration  which  it  first  ex- 
cited, has  never  been  lessened  by  subsequent  judgments* 

With  the  year  1830  began  that 
revival  of  zeal  in  the  Anglican  Church  known  as  the  Ox- 
ford Movement,  which,  in  claiming  an  independent  origin 
for  the  Established  Church  of  England,  entailed  a  new  in 
terest  in  church  building  and  church  service*  The  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  country — churches,  abbeys 
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and  colleges — became  the  objects  of  a  tender  solicitude 
which  resulted  in  a  systematic  and  classified  study  of  their 
artistic  qualities.  Writings  relative  to  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  Kingdom  had  indeed  begun  to  appear  in  the 
latest  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  notably  John 
Carter^s  **  Architecture  of  England/^  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  1795.  This  was  followed  by  the  extensive  and 
very  well-known  works  of  John  Britton  and  of  Pugin  the 
elder,  the  publication  of  which  extended  through  the  years 
J  805- J  838.  These  writings  had  done  much  to  diffuse  a 
wide-spread  though  indiscriminating  admiration  of  the 
Gothic,  but  with  the  inception  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
a  spiritual  interest  was  added  to  antiquarian  curiosity  in 
all  that  related  to  the  subject.  The  exponent  of  these  new 
views  was  Pugin  the  younger,  in  whom  an  in- 
tense nature  unbalanced  judgment,  and  whose  long 
devoted  study  of  religious  themes  carried  him  into  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  an  outburst  of  the  spirit  which  so 
thoroughly  possessed  him  he  wrote :  **  Let  us  choose  the 
glorious  epoch  before  the  Reformation  as  our  type,  and  let 
us  reproduce  the  gorgeous  effects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
before  the  accursed  light  of  reason  had  deluged  the  world.^^ 

Pugin  demanded  that  art  should 
make  an  uncompromising  return  to  mediaevalism,  and  to 
strengthen  his  position  he  appealed  to  the  immutability  of 
his  new  Church,  the  mother  of  all  Christian  art.  But  he 
forgot  that  in  so  far  as  architecture  was  concerned,  there 
had  been  a  continuous,  unresting  change  since  the  age  of 
Constantine.  He  clamored  for  **  truth  of  materials,  truth 
of  construction,  truth  of  ornament.^*  But  in  making 
these  excessive  demands,  he  lost  the  sense  and  proportion 
of  the  things  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with  so  much 
devotion  and  ardor.  He  failed  to  understand  that  if  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  Gothic  building, 
perfect  to  the  point  of  deceiving  the  critic,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  artistic  forgery.  In  realizing  the  weakness 
of  the  attempts  until  then  made  in  the  field  of  the  New 
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Gothic^  he  lost  sight  of  all  beside  his  desire  to  ensure  per- 
fection of  style.  He  practically  demanded  that  art  should 
ignore  all  changes^  social  and  economic^  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  passage  of  four  or  five  centuries.  In 
his  admiration  for  mediaeval  Gothic  architecture^  which 
was  unqualified  and  discriminating,  he  recognized  that  no 
style  has  ever  had  an  equal  value  as  bearing  the  impress 
of  original  genius  and  of  the  peculiar  character  of  an  age. 
But  he  ignored  the  process  of  evolution  which  works  as 
incessantly  in  the  immaterial  as  in  the  material  world* 
He  could  not,  or  did  not  wish  to  understand  that  phases 
of  art  are  not  to  be  revived,  exhibited,  obscured  or  changed 
at  pleasure,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  recall  what  is  past. 
His  error  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  sought  to  imitate,  rather 
than  to  accept  the  lessons  of  mediaevalism.  He  did  not 
lend  his  genius  to  promote  conditions  such  as  to  foster  the 
development  of  an  art  organic  and  expressive  like  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  never  penetrated  to  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  great  subject.  His  inspirations  were  never 
comparable  and  parallel  with  those  of  the  builders  whose 
art  and  epoch  he  so  fervently  desired  to  recall  and  renew. 

In  Pugin^s  time,  the  Gothic  Re- 
vival progressed  in  both  the  religious  and  the  secular 
world.  Another  writer,  Rickman,  as  early  as  the  year 
1817,  in  an  essay  entitled:  ^^  An  Attempt  to  discriminate 
the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,^^  had  done  much  to 
classify  the  hitherto  misunderstood  Gothic  principles.  And 
although  somewhat  inadequate  and  imperfect  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  criticism  necessarily  are,  it  served  as  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  all  subsequent  study  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  England ;  so  that  later  experts,  like  Sharp  in 
his  *^  Seven  Periods  of  English  Church  Architecture,^' 
published  in  1851,  wrote  nothing  to  invalidate  the  general 
correctness  of  the  earlier  work. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  popular- 
izing the  knowledge  of  artistic  principles  that  the  Gothic 
Revival   made    progress.       A    very    important    work 
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was   added  to  the  New  Gothic  structures  of  England. 

In  J  836,  the  architect,  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  produced  the  plan  for  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament sometimes  otherwise  called  the  Palace  of  West- 
minstei^  a  great  structure  whose  impressiveness  never  leaves 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  observer.  It  is  known 
that  the  first  drafts  of  this  architect  were  the  most  inter- 
esting and  meritorious  portions  of  his  work,  and  that  he 
changed  to  its  detriment  at  least  one  important  feature  of 
the  building  which  constitutes  his  great  claim  to  remem- 
brance. But  in  spite  of  the  height  of  the  towers  which 
dwarf  the  long  stretches  of  wall,  not  only  detracting  from 
their  proportions,  but  also  destroying  the  effect  of  their 
beautiful  ornamentation ;  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  action 
of  the  Thames  and  of  London  fog  and  smoke  upon  the 
structural  material,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  occupy  a 
high  position  among  modern  architectural  works,  and, 
furthermore, well  represent  the  dignity  of  the  bodies  of  which 
they  are  the  seat  and  home.  Less  praise  is  given  by 
critics  to  a  third  important  Gothic  monument  erected  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century;  that  is,  the  museum 
at  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  this  building  served  an  impor- 
tant aesthetic  purpose,  quite  independent  from  its  artistic 
merits  or  demerits ;  since  the  discussion  of  its  features  and 
defects  awakened  interest  and  promoted  knowledge  and 
research  among  large  bodies  of  young  men  who  were  to 
become  arbiters  of  taste  in  England. 

As  religion  and  art  have  ever 
been  allies,  together  flourishing  in  the  organic  ages  of 
society,  together  declining  in  the  critical  periods — so  artis- 
tic movements  in  England  have  often  proceeded  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Oxford,  the  great  school  of  religious 
thought.  Midway  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Wmiam 
Morris  and  Edward  Burne-Jones  sat  together  at  a  matricu- 
lation examination  on  the  benches  of  one  of  its  colleges* 
And  the  friendship  that  day  formed,  wrought  miracles  for 
the  revival  of  a  true  mediaevalism  and  for  the  artistic  re- 
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generation  of  England.  These  two  men  neither  advo- 
cated nor  practiced  imitation,  if  we  may  except  their  youth- 
ful efforts^  when  the  spell  of  their  new  studies  was  strong 
upon  them  and  their  own  individuality  had  not  yet  reached 
maturity.  And  the  more  virile  of  the  two  geniuses,  Mor- 
ris, had  carried  with  him  since  early  boyhood  a  love  of 
the  old  churches  of  England,  which  he  had  studied  in  his 
characteristic  way :  not  after  the  manner  of  an  antiquarian, 
but  as  one  who  would  understand  the  intention  and  spirit 
of  a  great  system  of  art*  Therefore,  after  being  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  nature  of  true  Gothic,  by  his  journey  dur- 
ing his  undergraduate  days  among  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  Northern  France,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  developing  an  art  for  the  people,  which  should 
become  a  necessity,  and  not  an  ornament  of  life*  He,  like 
Ruskin,  saw  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  at  Amiens,  the 
symbol  of  a  time  when  art  was  a  religion,  and  when  labor 
was  allied  to  art  in  a  fruitful  union  productive  of  civic 
honor  and  honesty  in  a  development  never  since  reached. 
And  through  the  influence  of  Morris  and  Ruskin,  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  of  Amiens  has  reached  out  to  lands 
beyond  the  sea.  The  final  lesson  of  the  Gothic  Revival 
has  not  not  yet  been  taught,  for  the  influence  of  the  move- 
ment is  stiU  felt  wherever  there  is  an  impetus  toward  an 
art  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  encouragement,  the 
wise  criticism  and  the  love  of  the  whole  body  social. 
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or  ART 

"IT  VERY  organism,  whether  it  be  social  or  biological,  if 
■"^  it  is  to  survive,  must  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain. 
Without  accepting  any  particular  theory  of  ethics,  it  is  safe 
at  least  to  say  that  the  things  which  give  pleasure  are  bet- 
ter than  those  which  give  pain.  The  best  social  relations 
are  those  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  those 
who  maintain  them* 

Pleasure  consists  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  impulses  and  desires*  Hitherto  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  so  hard  that  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind have  found  all  their  energies  exhausted  in  the  effort 
simply  to  avoid  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  idea  of  a  society 
that  would  secure  even  these  primal  necessities  to  aU  its 
members  has  been  looked  upon  as  Utopian* 

Our  analysis  of  man's  wants, 
instincts  and  impulses  has  usually  been  very  imperfect ; 
excluding  some  of  the  motive  forces,  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  social  student  are  fundamentaL  Prof* 
Jacques  Loeb  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  his  work  on 
the  comparative  physiology  of  the  brain,  has  expressed  this 
fact  as  follows : 

**  Human  happiness  is  based 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  natural  and  harmonious  satisfac- 
tion of  the  instincts*  One  of  the  most  important  instincts 
is  usually  not  even  recognized  as  such,  namely :  the  in- 
stinct of  workmanship*  Lawyers,  criminologists,  and 
philosophers  frequently  imagine  that  only  want  makes  man 
work*  This  is  an  erroneous  view.  We  are  forced  to  be 
active  in  the  same  way  as  ants  or  bees.  The  instinct  of 
workmanship  would  be  the  greatest  source  of  happiness, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our  present  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  organization  allows  only  a  few  to  gratify  this 
instinct/^ 

The  present  social  organization 
has  divided  the  functions  of  the  social  body,  and  then  failed 
to  correlate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  that  unity 
and  completeness  which  is  essential  to  either  human  hap- 
piness or  artistic  beauty*  Turn  in  whatever  direction  we 
will,  only  disfigured  fragments  appear*  Every  human 
function  fails  of  any  adequate  healthful,  natural  gratifica- 
tion* None  of  them  succeeds  in  giving  any  large,  full 
measure  of  pleasure,  while  nearly  all  give  rise  to  great  pain 
and  suffering* 

The  importance  of  this  fact  can- 
not be  overestimated*  The  words  artist  and  artistic  have 
come  to  be  so  much  the  playthings  of  certain  coteries  that 
it  is  only  when  a  Ruskin  or  a  Morris  uses  them,  and  in 
some  way  correlates  them  with  the  whole  of  life  that  they 
interest  any  save  the  dilettanti*  But  if  it  be  true  that  that 
thing  is  artistic  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
minas  most  fitted  to  understand  it,  and  if  the  chief  end  of 
life  is  to  seek  pleasure,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  chief 
aim  of  social  workers  should  be  to  make  society  artistic. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  the  word  artistic  obtains  a  much 
deeper  meaning  than  when  spoken  at  an  afternoon  tea 
concerning  some  elaborate  piece  of  bric-a-brac* 

Artistic,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
wish  to  use  it,  (and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  word), 
means  possessing  such  a  unity,  and  correlation  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  pos- 
sible* Incidentally  this  implies  a  similar  artistic  wholeness 
and  power  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  object.  It  implies,  that,  if  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  is  to  be  derived,  both  man  and 
environment  should  possess  this  quality  of  symmetrical 
completion  and  correlation* 

Using  the  word  artistic  in  this 
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broad  and  true  sense,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  to  see 
wherein  our  present  society  fails  of  being  artistic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  word  art  has  been  stolen  from  this  very 
sense  and  applied  to  something  which  is  perhaps  more 
isolated  and  detached  from  the  essential  portions  of  life 
than  almost  any  other  one  feature.  The  word  is  to-day 
ordinarily  used  only  in  speaking  of  painted  canvases  or 
highly  specialised  tone  combinations,  which  are  not  only 
utterly  unrelated  to  the  remainder  of  society,  but  which 
demand  that  both  those  who  produce  this  **  art,^*  and  those 
who  enjoy  it,  shall  be  isolated  from  all  connection  with  the 
vital  essential  social  processes*  What  the  result  has  been 
upon  both  **  art  **  and  the  **  artistic  public  **  has  been  told 
often  enough  by  those  much  more  fitted  than  I  to  tell  the 
story,  and  need  not  detain  us  here*  Very  few  of  these  ^*ar- 
tists^'have  ever  dreamed  that  they  should  seek  to  make  all  of 
life  artistic,  rather  than  to  produce  something  whose  beauty 
is  appreciable  only  because  of  contrast  with  the  hideous 
ugliness  of  the  life  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Isolated 
art  is  never  truly  pleasurable. 

Other  phases  of  society  present 
this  same  inartistic  isolation  with  its  painful  accompani- 
ments. It  is  a  fact  of  frequent  observation  by  social  stu- 
dents that  the  modern  person  does  not  know  how  to 
^^play/^  Play,  if  it  is  to  have  any  essential  meaning, 
should  signify  the  pleasurable  exercise  of  human  faculties* 
But  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  mankind  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would  not 
know  how  to  obtain  any  intense  pleasure  from  such  an 
exercise* 

The  classical  example  of  this 
ignorance  is  the  London  cabman,  whose  idea  of  a  holiday 
is  to  rent  a  friend^s  cab  and  ride  on  the  inside  over  the 
same  route  that  he  follows,  seated  on  the  box,  every  other 
day  in  the  year*  But  how  much  wiser  are  the  remainder 
of  the  population  ?  Great  buildings  with  expensive  ap- 
paratus are  constructed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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an  opportunity  to  move  different  muscles  of  the  body  in  a 
healthful  manner.  Even  then,  the  gymnasium  soon  be- 
comes a  **  bore/*  and  the  daily  **  exercise  **  a  **  task/*  So, 
various  games  are  invented,  and  the  more  completely 
these  can  be  isolated  from  all  vital  social  relations,  the 
more  highly  they  are  valued,  until  golf,  polo,  steam-yacht- 
ing, and  automobile  racing  become  the  ideal  of  social  rec- 
reation.  But  in  every  one  of  these  fields,  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  main  element  of  enjoyment  is  the  utterly 
unsocial  one  of  snobbishness.  These  games  are  princi- 
pally enjoyed  because  their  practice  conveys  a  certain 
badge  of  respectability*  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  can  do  these  things  best :  the  **  professionals,**  the 
pugilists,  wrestlers,  jockeys,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  not  only  do 
not  find  any  enjoyment  in  their  **  work,**  but  are  despised 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  aiming  at  the  very  goal  which 
the  others  have  attained. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to 
study  the  '^amusements**  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
that  the  painfulness  of  their  pleasures  becomes  fully  appar- 
ent. Their  idea  of  enjoyment  is  generally  based  upon  some 
form  of  eating  or  drinking :  a  most  significant  commen- 
tarv  in  itself  on  the  nature  of  the  daily  life  of  the  great 
toiHng  masses  of  mankind*  The  principal  pleasurable 
thought  connected  with  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  is  the  possibility  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  a  condition  of  stupid  satiety*  The  very 
idea  of  marldng  off  one  day  from  the  remainder  of  the  year 
to  indicate  the  time  when  the  sense  of  hunger  and  taste  is 
fuUy  satisfied,  is  enough  to  answer  those  who  would  call 
the  critics  of  our  present  society  **pig  philosophers/*  Inci- 
dentally it  might  be  worth  while  to  notice  another  sign 
that  commercialism  has  influenced  nearly  all  so-called 
amusements  by  the  introduction  of  a  financial  considera- 
tion in  the  form  of  gambling*  This  shows  once  more 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  completely  isolating  any  phase 
of  life  from  the  industrial  basis  of  society* 
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Let  us  examine  another  social 
function  and  observe  how  near  it  comes  to  meeting  the 
test  which  we  have  set  up  as  artistic*  Education,  as  well 
as  **play^^  and  *^art/'  has  been  isolated  from  all  social  rela- 
tions. The  result  has  been  painful  to  the  child,  as  well 
as  ineffectual  in  reaching  the  end  of  instruction*  The 
**cramming^*  process,  especially  when  it  deals  with  dry 
facts  isolated  from  all  relation  to  the  social  whole,  is  now 
recognized  to  be  a  painful,  and  hence  an  injurious  process 
to  those  who  are  subjected  to  it. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  owing 
to  their  isolation  from  vital  social  relations,  neither  art, 
education,  nor  even  amusement,  as  now  understood,  gives 
pleasure,  and  this  just  because  all  these  interests  are  defec- 
tive in  those  relations  toward  society  as  a  whole,  which 
would  make  them  truly  artistic. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  actual 
social  basis,  the  productive  process,  the  creation  of  ^'goods,^' 
what  do  we  see  ?  Is  there  any  pleasure  for  the  great  pro- 
ducing masses  in  their  work  ?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  On  every  hand,  performance  of  the  essential 
labor  of  society  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided, 
and  few  indeed  who  are  actually  concerned  with  itf  ever 
think  of  looking  there  for  something  pleasurable,  artistic, 
enjoyable.  The  production  of  *^goods^*  has  become  an 
evil.  Here  we  find  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  whole 
**inartistic,^^  and  hence  painful,  character  of  our  present 
society.  This  is  one  more  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
philosophy  of  economic  determinism.  Unless  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  life  can  be  made  beautiful,  pleas- 
urable and  instructive,  our  whole  society  must  remain  dis- 
organized, disintegrated,  productive  of  pain,  and  inartistic. 
A  school,  a  factory,  a  studio,  or  a  gymnasium,  as  a  thing 
by  itself,  is  an  anomaly  and  must  fail  of  its  purpose. 
What  is  needed  at  thepresent  time  is  a  process  of  synthe- 
sis and  correlation.  Tolstoi  has  seen  a  portion  of  this 
truth,  but  he  becomes  ridiculous  in  proposing  his  remedy* 
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He  can  only  rail  at  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of 
function*  He  demands  that  we  go  back  to  the  period  of 
cumbersome  individualistic  labor,  with  its  imperfect  pro- 
duction, but  better  correlation,  rather  than  that  we  push  on 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  higher,  grander  and  more  artistic 
correlation  of  the  marvelously  more  perfect  processes  of 

to-day» 

This  truth  has  been  partiafly 
seen  by  workers  in  many  fields  and,  in  consequence,  many 
partial  attempts  at  correlation  have  been  made.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  attempts  is  found  in  the  field 
of  education.  In  the  kindergarten  movement  an  effort  is 
made  to  unite  play  and  instruction,  and  in  the  manual 
training  work  to  unite  creative  processes  with  instruction. 
But  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  attempts  as  yet 
made  is  the  new  handicrafts  movement.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  movement  is  more  significant  than  the 
others.  In  the  first  place,  it  aims  at  a  somewhat  wider 
correlation  than  any  of  the  other  movements,  since  it  in- 
cludes in  its  synthesis  three  factors,  instead  of  two.  It 
aims  at  the  correlation  of  productive  work,  beautiful  forms, 
and  to  some  extent,  pleasurable  exertion.  Its  representa- 
tives would  unite  workshop,  studio  and  playroom.  More 
important  still,  they  have  realized  in  an  indefinite  and  as 
yet  often  very  imperfect  way,  that  the  basis  of  any  social 
movement  must  be  the  fundamental  productive  process. 
Therefore  they  have  begun  their  work  in  connection  with 
that  process.  Nevertheless,  this  movement,  also,  in  many 
ways,  is  fundamentally  defective.  One  of  its  defects  is 
that  among  the  social  factors  which  we  have  enumerated, 
(and  our  classification  makes  no  pretense  of  being  ex- 
haustive), the  handicrafts  movement  neglects  the  educa- 
tional factor.  Save  through  occasional  lectures,  publica- 
tions, exhibitions,  and  a  few  apprentices,  it  does  little  edu- 
cational work.  It  bears  little  effective  relation  to  the  great 
formative  forces  that  are  really  determining  the  minds  of 
future  generations. 
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The  problem  before  him  who 
would  make  modem  society  ^^artistic/*  is  so  to  synthesize 
its  activities  as  to  make  the  work  of  those  who  perform 
the  great  productive  processes  at  once  pleasant  and  educa- 
tive* This  sounds  simple,  but  when  once  the  people  of 
any  society  shall  find  their  highest  pleasure  and  fullest 
education  in  creating  the  necessities  of  that  society,  we 
shall  have  come  as  close  to  a  perfect  system  as  the  mind 
of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  conceive* 

At  the  same  time,  any  adequate 
examination  of  our  present  social  organization  should  con- 
vince anyone  that  such  an  ideal  is  utterly  impossible  of 
even  approximate  realization,  without  a  complete  revolu- 
tion* AH  attempts  to  realize  any  portion  of  this  ideal 
within  that  society  must  be  recognized  as  largely  Utopian* 
Moreover  unless  these  facts  are  fully  comprehended,  such 
attempts  are  liable  to  become  ludicrous*  It  is  necessary 
only  to  study  the  movements  already  mentioned  to  show 
how  they  deteriorate  in  present  society.  A  kindergarten 
established  as  an  **  institution ''  apart  from  the  home  be- 
comes a  place  where  tired,  over-worked  mothers  **  get  rid  ** 
of  their  children,  and  where  maiden  ladies  deprived  of 
normal  family  relationship,  play  at  motherhood.  The  very 
philosophy  itself  degenerates  into  a  dilettante,  parrot-like 
repetition  of  phrases,  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  to  a 
great  degree  farcical*  Manual  training  and  *' domestic 
science,**  kept  apart  from  the  productive  sources  of  society 
and  directed  by  a  parasitic  class,  become  either  **  fads,**  and 
burlesques  upon  the  thing  originally  conceived,  or,  worse, 
they  reverse  the  philosophy  upon  which  they  rest,  and 
become  training  schools  for  servants  and  subordinates* 
Industrial  handicraft  shops  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  the  actual  creative  productive  social  processes,  be- 
come the  playthings  of  dilettanti,  and  the  generators  of 
**  aesthetic  crazes*** 

All  such  efforts  are  imperfect, 
unsymmetrical  and  **  inartistic,**  because  they  lack  that 
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wholeness  and  unity  which  artistic  goodness  and  beauty- 
demand.  They  only  deal  with  a  small  portion  of  society^ 
and,  most  important  of  all,  not  with  the  essential  portion* 
The  only  real,  vital  portion  of  present  society,  as  indeed 
of  every  other  society,  is  the  portion  which  supplies  wants, 
produces  goods,  and  maintains  life.  All  the  movements 
enumerated  leave  this  portion  of  society  untouched. 

Finding  themselves  shut  out 
from  the  actual  productive  processes,  too  many  of  these 
would-be  craftsmen  play  at  production  in  private  work- 
shops. Seeing  no  way  to  correlate  the  gigantic  industrial 
forces  of  to-day,  and  to  use  them  for  their  purposes,  they 
look  backward  to  a  simpler  and  inferior  social  stage,  and 
become  reactionary.  Even  Morris  was  not  wholly  free 
from  this  defect.  But  one  thing  William  Morris  never 
did,  (and  in  this  he  was  unlike  too  many  of  his  imitators), 
and  that  was  to  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  forces  that 
were  working  to  make  his  ideals  possible.  He  was  able 
to  see  that  the  difficulties  confronting  him  were  inherent 
in  the  society  within  which  he  was  working,  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  realizing  his  ideals  lay  in  overthrowing  that 
society,  or  rather  in  hastening  its  growth  through  the 
capitalist  stage  into  the  co-operative  stage,  the  next  step  in 
social  evolution.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point,  since  it  is 
the  most  vital  one  in  this  whole  discussion.  From  a  hun- 
dred points,  Capitalism  presents  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
all  efforts  to  restore  the  conditions  of  healthful,  pleasurable, 
beautiful  workmanship.  Competition  denies  the  product 
entrance  to  the  actual  social  market,  and  compels  it  to  cir- 
culate within  a  limited,  unnatural,  subsidized  market. 
Wage-slavery  deprives  the  producer  of  all  desire  to  im- 
prove his  product,  or  of  the  possibility  of  individual  initia- 
tive did  he  desire  it.  Exploitation  deprives  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  hope  of  ever  possessing  anything 
of  actual  beauty  or  artistic  merit.  An  environment  of 
greed  develops  the  coarseness  of  the  parvenu  among  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  coarseness  of  a  debased  animality 
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among  the  proletariat.  Under  these  conditions  any  move- 
ment toward  the  revival  of  the  beautiful,  the  pleasant,  and 
the  good, — in  short  of  the  artistic, — which  does  not  con- 
nect itself  with  the  great  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
proletariat,  has  cut  itself  off  from  the  only  hope  of  realiz- 
ing its  own  ideal  It  has  condemned  itself  to  a  nar- 
row, incomplete,  and  unsymmetrical  synthesis,  to  a  most 
inartistic  and  uncraftsmanlike  attitude,  to  a  stultification  in 
in  fact  of  everything  for  which  it  claims  to  stand.  Its  fol- 
lowers can  have  no  vital  connection  with  society,  no  broad 
outlook,  unless  they  can  connect  themselves  with  the  act- 
ual productive  forces  of  society.  But  they  cannot  do  this 
in  the  privately-owned  competitive  factories  of  to-day. 
The  only  place  in  which  they  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  real  producers  of  goods  is  in  the  political  socialist  move- 
ment. Here  they  can  join  hands  with  those  who  consti- 
tute the  essential  productive  factor  of  the  present  society, 
and  who  must  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  coming 
society,  and  can  work  with  them  for  a  common  end.  In 
this  way,  they  can  really  make  their  force  felt  upon  the 
coming  generation  and  strengthen  their  influence  with  the 
present. 

The  founders  of  the  movement 
recognized  this,  and  William  Morris  is  known  fully  as  well 
for  his  activity  in  the  political  socialist  movement,  as  for 
his  efforts  in  the  revival  of  artistic  work.  But  his  followers 
to-day  have  very  generally  forgotten  the  most  essential 
portion  of  his  teachings,  and  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  actual  laborers  and  the  labor  movement.  It  would  be 
an  easy  but  ungracious  task  to  point  out  specific  instances 
of  the  degradation  of  the  movement  brought  about  by  this 
isolation  from  what  should  be  its  foundation.  Suffice  to 
say  that  separated  from  all  fundamental  connection  with 
social  life,  it  has  lapsed  into  vagaries,  and  has  often 
strayed  so  far  from  its  original  paths  as  to  be  well-nigh  lost 
in  dilettantism  and  eccentricity.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there 
are,  at  present,  signs  of  a  true  revival  of  craftsmanship 
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which,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  will  embrace  a  wider, 
fuller  synthesis  than  any  previous  movement,  shall  be  fully 
entitled  to  call  itself  ''artistic/' 


c34l 


THE  MODERN  CRAFTSMAN  = 

THo  Q\jestion  of  His  LiveliHood 

IT  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
*  movement,  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly  throughout 
our  country,  will  prove  a  passing  fancy,  or  whether  it 
means  a  revival  of  the  true  art  spirit* 

The  first  society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  not  more  than  five  years  old,  and  immediately 
following  its  early  exhibition  there  came  announcements 
from  many  cities,  and  then  from  the  larger  towns  of  simi- 
lar exhibitions  by  societies  which  had  just  sprung  into  ex- 
istence* From  this  fact,  one  is  led  to  question  whether 
this  activity  is  an  expression  of  genuine  interest  in  handi- 
crafts, or  whether  it  is  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  imitation 
and  rivalry* 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  take  these  societies  too  seriously ;  as  I  believe 
that  much  of  both  these  motives  underlies  their  patronage, 
and  that  it  rests  with  the  craftsmen  themselves  whether 
handicrafts  shall  have  a  permanent  place  in  American  life, 
or  whether  the  societies  and  the  work  shall  ultimately  fail 
through  want  of  support. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  reawaken- 
ening  of  an  old  spirit  brings  with  it  peculiar  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  ignored.     Both  men  and  conditions  have 
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changed ;  yet  I  find  a  tendency  in  many  quarters  to  re- 
strict and  fetter  the  work  of  the  present  generation  by  the 
traditions  and  conditions  of  craftsmanship  several  centur- 
ies ago.  This  is  a  sentimental  movement,  and  it  cannot 
succeed* 

To  make  my  point  clear,  let  me 
iflustrate !  There  are  those  who  insist  that  handwork,  if 
it  is  to  have  integrity,  must  be  done  entirely  by  hand ;  that 
the  artist  should  create  his  raw  materials,  as  well  as  deco- 
rate them ;  that  he  should  avoid  all  machine-made  pro- 
ducts as  the  basis  of  his  work,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  facilitate  his  efforts*  When  carried  to  extremes, 
this  is  utterly  senseless*  One  might  with  as  much  reason 
say  that  no  table,  or  chair  can  have  integrity,  or  beauty 
of  workmanship,  unless  the  maker  of  it  cut  down  the  tree 
and  hew  out  by  hand  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made ; 
or,  that  no  potter  can  make  a  beautiful  vase,  if  he  does 
not  dig  with  his  own  hands  the  kaolin  from  the  earth* 

This  antagonism  to  machinery 
thwarts  artistic  progress  in  two  ways*  It  forces  the 
artist  to  waste  unnecessary  time  in  his  raw  materials,  and 
thus  restricts  his  output ;  it  also  refuses  to  encourage  the 
manufacturer  of  these  commodities  to  produce  an  artistic 
material  that  can  be  wrought  into  its  final  shape  by  the 
artist*  Manufacturers  ever  stand  ready  to  furnish  what 
is  demanded,  and  will  carry  out  any  suggestions  which 
artists  may  give  them ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
special  texture,  or  finish,  it  is  furnished  at  once*  The 
value  of  machinery  thus  working  under  the  direction  of 
art,  can  not  be  overestimated,  as  it  places  at  the  command 
of  the  general  public  products  of  superior  quality* 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  this 
matter;  since  in  my  own  industry, — the  making  of 
Abnakee  rugs, — I  have  been  criticised  for  my  use  of  a 
machine-woven,  all-wool  material  made  to  my  special 
order.  In  the  judgment  of  my  critics,  I  should  induce  my 
neighbors  to  return  to  sheep  raising  and  hand  weaving  of 
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woolen  yarnst  both  of  which  employments  have  been 
long  abandoned  in  this  region,  because  they  were  too 
unprofitable  (owing  to  the  soil  and  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions), to  provide  even  the  simple  living  which  these  people 
require*  Apart  from  the  great  responsibility  of  fostering 
these  industries,  in  order  to  pay  a  living  wage,  I  should 
be  forced  to  give  a  double,  or  even  greater,  price  for  what 
would  not  serve  my  uses  nearly  so  well  as  the  machine- 
made  material,  which  can  be  obtained,  in  any  quantity, 
and  without  a  moment^s  concern.  This  division  of  labor 
with  a  manufacturer  leaves  me,  as  the  promoter  of  the 
industry,  quite  unhampered  by  outside  problems,  and 
free  to  devote  myself  to  the  direct  question  of  making 
artistic  use  of  the  raw  material* 

From  sheer  necessity  the  crafts- 
man must  avail  himself  of  every  aid  that  he  can  derive 
from  science  and  machinery*  All  is  changed  since  the 
time  of  the  early  gilds,  when  work  was  executed  under 
almost  ideal  conditions;  when  living  was  simple  and 
cheap,  and  when  workmen  strove  to  be  recognized  as 
artists;  when  the  master  and  the  apprentice  worked 
together  with  a  common  aim;  when  there  were  no 
tyrannical  foremen,  or  walking  delegates  of  labor  unions 
to  sow  seeds  of  indifference  and  distrust*  It  is  not  from 
the  ranks  of  workmen  who  live  humbly,  that  modern 
craftsmen  are  drawn;  for  workmen  are  no  longer  in- 
spired with  artistic  feeling*  This  was  killed,  long  since, 
by  machinery,  which  reduces  a  man  to  its  own  leveL 
The  modern  craftsman  is  not  one  who  can  exist  on  a  few 
cents  a  day,  and  make  up  the  deficit  with  the  purple  light 
which  is  supposed  to  irradiate  his  work*  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  an  artist  'who  'works.  He  is  a  man  with 
cultivated  tastes  and  many  requirements*  He  has  excep- 
tional gifts,  and  represents  long  years  of  artistic  training* 
He  cannot  use  the  laborious  methods  of  mediaeval  crafts- 
men, and — live.  If  he  is  to  prosper  in  his  work,  he  must 
avail  himself  of  aids  undreamed  of  by  former  workmen. 
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If  he  persists  in  old  ways  too  rigidly^  his  zeal  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  cool^  for  his  craft  will  not  support 
him;  and,  forced  to  abandon  his  noble  enthusiasm  to 
combat  machine-made  things,  he  must  seek  some  employ- 
ment that  will  pay  his  board*  If,  after  a  few  years  of 
struggling,  he  fails,  his  efforts  are  almost  worse  than  lost, 
as  he  stands  for  an  ineffectual  fight  with  necessity*  In- 
stead of  having  helped  to  build  up  a  great  cause,  he  has 
cut  away  just  as  much  ground  as  he  stood  upon,  and  he  is  a 
warning  monument  of  defeat  in  his  particular  craft,  as  far 
as  his  influence  extends*  This  problem  of  a  livelihood 
for  the  craftsman  was  the  chief  topic  discussed  by  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  and  it  is  one  which  deserves  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  attention* 

I  regard  such  failures  as  I  have 
described  as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  human  energy, 
which  can  and  must  be  avoided  by  an  intelligent  accept- 
ance of  modem  conditions,  and  I  feel  that  the  fate  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  depends  largely  upon  the  good 
sense  of  its  promoters* 

A  serious  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  the  pioneer  workers  in  America ;  for  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  precedent*  They  must  not  only  reach  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  standard  of  workmanship,  in  order  to 
make  their  work  commensurate  with  the  price  which  they 
must  demand  for  hand-work,  but  they  must  have  execu- 
tive ability  as  well,  and  they  must  place  their  work  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  through  the  use  of  common  business 
judgment*  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to  commend 
a  commercial  spirit  in  these  industries !  That  is  far  from 
my  mind*  Still,  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  handi- 
craft means  more  than  the  expression  of  an  artistic  tem- 
perament through  some  material  object*  It  must  mean  a 
livelihood  for  all  who  engage  in  it* 

Another  responsibility  resting 
upon  a  craftsman  is  his  duty  to  bring  his  work  before  the 
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public  by  means  of  exhibitions*  Much  as  this  may  mean 
for  his  personal  benefit  by  the  extension  of  the  knowledge 
and  sale  of  his  work,  it  means  far  more ;  since  his  success 
inspires  others  to  take  up  the  same  work.  This  country 
affords  a  limitless  market,  and  one  must  not  try  to  control 
it  for  his  own  use.  Each  new  competitor  who  enters  the 
field,  does  but  add  to  the  value  of  the  particular  form  of 
art- work,  and  he  increases,  rather  than  divides,  the  market. 

One  great  hindrance  to  frequent 
exhibiting  is  the  burden  of  express  charges,  which  usually 
falls  upon  the  exhibitor.  In  my  own  experience,  I  was 
obliged  to  find  a  solution  of  the  matter,  or  otherwise  to  re- 
fuse many  invitations ;  as  I  could  not  afford  to  send  ex- 
hibits of  Abnakee  rugs  to  distant  places.  So,  at  length, 
I  adopted  a  rule  to  accept  no  invitation,  unless  the  carriage 
were  paid  for  me.  This  is  but  just ;  for,  if  one  sends  a 
a  new  kind  of  hand-work  to  an  exhibition  held  for  the 
sole  end  of  instructing  and  encouraging  the  public  to  en- 
gage in  handicrafts,  it  is  right  that  the  cost  of  placing  the 
work  before  the  public  should  be  defrayed  by  the  societies 
formed  for  that  purpose.  In  my  own  case,  the  cost  to  each 
society  was  but  a  trifle,  while  it  was  an  impossible  burden 
for  me,  since  these  exhibitions  numbered  more  than  thirty- 
five  in  two  years.  In  almost  every  instance,  a  society  has 
been  willing  to  assume  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  has, 
further,  expressed  itself  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
exhibition,  which  prompted  members  to  consider  rug- 
making  as  a  possible  work  for  themselves. 

Still  another  responsibility  rests 
upon  craftsmen,  and  that  is  the  need  of  free-masonry 
among  themselves.  If  one  has  found  success  in  any 
branch,  let  him  share  it  frankly  with  others.  If  he  has 
found  an  easier  way  to  a  certain  result,  or  has  solved 
some  difficulty,  or  has  increased  his  knowledge  by  hard 
study,  let  him  be  generous  1  The  way,  at  best,  is  hard 
enough  for  the  individual,  and  there  should  be  no  jealous 
guarding  of  secrets,  no  hiding  of  methods.     **  There  is  a 
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withholding  that  impoverisheth,  and  there  is  a  giving 
that  maketh  rich/* 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  a  bit  of 
personal  experience: 

As  a  consequence  of  my  suc- 
cess in  changing  the  supposably  worthless  hooked  rug 
into  an  artistic  product,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  hun- 
dreds of  letters  asking  for  detailed  information,  which, 
through  lack  of  time,  I  found  impossible  to  give*  At 
length,  I  determined  to  publish  my  methods,  without 
reserve,  in  a  small  manual,  and  I  have  been  fully  re- 
warded for  the  effort*  A  new  pleasure  has  been  added 
to  my  life  by  the  many  letters  which  have  come  to  me, 
expressing  fellowship  and  sympathy,  or  appealing  for 
counsel  and  instruction*  And  now,  instead  of  a  single 
village  industry  devoted  to  hand-made  rugs,  there  are 
twenty  similar  enterprises  founded  in  as  many  different 
villages ;  each  of  them  gratefully  acknowledging  the  aid 
which  I  have  sought  to  give. 

Can  any  craftsman  ask  a  better 
reward  than  that  of  serving  others  ? 
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the  imprint  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  and  is  a 
very  recent  publication*  An  idea  may  be  gained  of  its 
purpose  and  scope  by  a  quotation  from  its  table  of  con- 
tents, which  includes  considerations  upon  **  Co-operation 
in  Building;''  '*  The  Dignity  of  all  True  Art;''  ''Art 
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and  Simplicity ; ''  and  ''The  Smaller  Middle-Class  House/' 
The  first  named  lecture,  or  essay,  is  one  which  should 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  communities,  wherever  situated, 
in  which  the  building  spirit  is  active*  The  principles 
which  it  sets  forth  clearly  and  with  much  emphasis,  are 
such  as  might  be  applied  with  happy  effect  to  those  many 
suburban  towns  and  small  cities,  which  rise  in  our  own 
country,  through  the  sudden  development  of  some  natural 
resource,  scientific  invention,  or  commercial  enterprise. 

According  to  the  essay,  the  first 
principle  of  successful  co-operation  in  architecture  is  the 
picturesque  grouping  of  buildings.  And  this  grouping  is 
simply  the  expression  of  a  corporate  life*  An  illustration 
is  drawn  from  the  old  English  village,  **  in  which  all  the 
different  units  were  personally  in  touch  with  one  another, 
conscious  of  and  frankly  accepting  their  relations,  and  on 
the  whole,  content  with  them/' 

The  picturesqueness  recom- 
mended is  suggested  in  the  writing  itself,  and  the  reader 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  passage  describing  the 
view  of  a  typical  village : 

'*The  hut  in  which  the  old 
road-mender  lives  by  himself,  the  inn  with  the  ancient 
sign,  the  prosperous  yeoman's  homestead,  the  black- 
smith's house  and  forge,  the  squire's  hall,  the  vicarage, 
and  the  doctor's  house,  are  all  seemingly  jumbled  to- 
gether; and  mingled  with  them  are  barns  and  village 
shops,  wood-yards  and  wheelwrights'  sheds/' 

The  point  made  by  this  passage 
is  apparent  to  the  reader :  it  is  that  each  building  of  such 
a  village  frankly  confess  its  purpose  and  falls  into  its 
place*  The  small  cottage  appears  to  be  content  with  its 
condition,  and  does  not  try  to  look  like  a  village*  And  so 
result  an  interdependence,  completeness,  harmony  and 
unity,  which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  building 
methods  most  often  employed  in  enlarging  or  creating  the 
modern  English  towns  and  villages. 
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These  modern  methods  are  de- 
scribed and  condemned  at  length ;  and,  as  they  are  identi- 
cal with  those  prevailing  in  America,  the  criticism  is  so 
just  that  it  deserves  to  be  heard  in  full : 

**  In  the  modem  buildinv  estate 
the  elements  of  beauty  are  entirely  wanting*  Tne  land 
h  cut  into  little  plots,  all  nearly  the  same  size ;  these  are 
sold  to  a  chance  collection  of  people  who  erect  on  them 
houses  of  any  conceivable  style;  or  lack  of  style;  each 
deals  with  his  own  plot  quite  regardless  of  the  others ;  and 
every  house  seems  to  be  wishing  to  dissociate  itself  as 
much  as  possible  from  its  neighbors ;  to  look  as  distinct 
and  imposing  as  it  can*  Ground  enough  not  being  al- 
lowed for  each  house  to  stand  comfortably  within  its  plot, 
such  separation  as  exists  only  makes  it  possible  for  every 
house  to  block  the  view  from  some  other,  and  for  the  oc- 
cupants to  overlook  their  neighbors  and  realize  their  near 
presence  all  round  to  a  maximum  extent*  No  group- 
ing of  buildings  is  thought  of,  nor  any  organized  ar- 
rangement, beyond  occasionally  some  feeble  attempt  at 
laying  out  streets ;  and  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  erect  a  public  building  of  any  sort  at  all  in  scale 
with  the  extent  of  the  surrounding  houses*** 

In  passing  these  severe  judg- 
ments, the  architects  disclaim  any  wish  to  set  back  the 
hands  of  time,  and  to  imitate  externals  in  cases  in  which 
the  spirit  is  lost  beyond  recall*  Thus,  while  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  a  town  grouped  around  a  church,  priory, 
castle,  or  manor-house,  they  are  not  without  the  hope  that 
democratic  life  may  evolve  a  building-art  as  picturesque 
as  are  the  old  forms*  Toward  this  end,  they  develop  a 
co-operative  plan  much  too  long  to  be  included  in  a 
cursory  notice,  but  which  is  most  attractive  and  clearly 
practical.  In  the  interest  of  pure  beauty,  they  advocate 
associations  for  mutual  aid  in  various  ways;  since  from 
such  sources  will  spring  the  unity  which  is  the  outward 
sign  of  organic  growth*    Then,  as  interest  and  thought 
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become  more  and  more  centered  in  the  collective  affairs  of 
the  community,  the  people  will  refrain  from  the  aggressive 
elaboration  of  private  dwellings  and  show  themselves 
eager  to  beautify  the  town  and  the  communal  buildings 
which  constitute  the  undivided  property  of  all. 

From  this  point,  the  architects 
pass  on  to  economic  and  social  considerations,  which 
they  treat  ably  within  narrow  limits  of  space,  and  without 
once  going  beyond  the  province  of  their  art.  And,  at  the 
close  of  tms  suggestive  lecture,  abounding  in  originality 
and  instruction,  they  offer  a  thoughtful  generality  which 
strikes  a  note  of  mingled  warning  and  hope.    The  words 

are  these : 

**  Architecture  has  always  re- 
flected the  condition  of  the  society  in  which  it  flourished, 
being  great  in  times  of  organisation,  and  degenerate  in 
times  of  disintegration.  Recently,  it  has  very  clearly 
represented  the  inordinate  desire  for  individual  independ- 
ence. However,  society  is  now  fast  realizing  that  this 
independence  is  no  end  in  itself,  and  is  good  in  that  it  sets 
free  the  individuals  to  form  new  relationships  based  on 
mutual  association.^^ 

Is  not  this  a  thought  that  would 
have  heartened  Ruskin  and  Morris  in  their  generous,  self- 
imposed  labors  for  the  furtherance  of  an  art  created  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  as  the  natural  expression  of  a 
simple,  forceful,  and  beautiful  life  ? 

In  the  lecture  entitled:  **The 
Dignity  of  all  True  Art,^^  the  teaching  is  no  less  practical, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  offers  a  lesson  of  the  highest 
aesthetic  and  moral  value.  Having  argued  with  much 
force  that  the  meanest  things  in  life  are  those  which  arc 
most  easily  expressed,  and,  further,  that  art  is  the  only- 
true  educator  between  man  and  man,  the  author  (this 
time  Mr.  Parker)  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  those  devoted 
to  what  William  Morris  named  ''  the  lesser  arts  of  life.*' 
This  eloquent  passage  reads  in  part : 
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**  We  all  know  that  the  mere 
form  of  a  chair^  the  contour  of  a  mould,  a  scheme  of  color, 
have  power  to  affect  us,  in  a  degree,  in  just  the  same  way 
as  music,  the  highest  of  the  arts  does ;  even  as  nature  her- 
self does.  And  I  <ivould  have  every  craftsman  as  deeply 
impressed  ivtth  the  dignity  this  places  upon  him^  and  the 
responsibilities  it  brings  ivith  it,  as  he  possibly  can  be* 
I  would  have  him  feel  this  truth,  that  in  his  degree  he  is 
instrumental  in  either  forwarding  or  retarding  his  fellow- 
men  in  their  highest  and  truest  education ;  that  in  just  so 
far  as  his  art  is  true  or  false,  real  and  vital,  or  feeble  and 
insecure,  he  is  advancing  or  hindering  this  great  work. 
♦  .  ♦  ♦  We  can  none  of  us  know,  and  certainly  none 
of  us  are  in  danger  of  over-estimating,  the  good  influence 
of  a  beautiful  building  upon  all  those  who  pass  and  re- 
pass it  daily ;  and  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  arti- 
cle in  our  daily  use  has,  in  its  own  degree,  like  power  to 
help  or  to  hinder  our  development/* 

A  message  such  as  this  pene- 
trating the  walls  of  a  workshop,  should  transform  it  from 
a  place  of  hard,  daily  toil  into  one  of  pleasure  and  inspi- 
ration, eagerly  sought  and  reluctantly  quitted.  It  should 
bring  home  to  every  craftsman  that  by  the  smallest  work 
which  issues  from  his  hands  he  increases  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  or  subtracts  from  it :  therefore,  that  he  is  build- 
ing for  eternity,  either  for  good  or  for  ill. 
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^T^HE  value  of  a  device  is  univer- 
•■•  sally  recognized*  All  strongly 
bonded  associations  jealously  guard 
some  visible  sign  which  may  keep 
the  principles  for  which  they  stand 
ever  before  them ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sign,  by  its  mystery,  serves 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  those  out- 
side the  body. 

Obedient  to  this  time-honored 
principle,  the  workmen  of  the  United 
Crafts  are  constantly  stimulated  by 
the  Flemish  motto  first  used  by  Jan 
van  Eyck,  and  later,  in  French  trans- 
lation, adopted  by  William  Morris. 

The  *^If  I  can**  is  an  incen- 
tive to  the  craftsman  who  seeks  to 
advance  the  causeof  art  allied  to  labor* 
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